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K.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Covers 
^orld  By  Radio-Telephone 

Daily's  Service,  Since  1936,  Has  Developed 
Into  a  Fast,  Dependable,  Economical 
Means  of  Gathering  the  News 
By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 

jtiew  York  Herald  Tribune  scored 
world  beat  by  carrying  a  copy- 
jted  story  under  a  Tokyo  dateline 
Wilfrid  Fleisher,  its  Japan  cor- 
ondent,  in  its  Nov.  12,  1936,  is- 
,  reporting  the  projected  Berlin - 
^0  anti-Comintem  pact. 

-je  story  also  carried  the  line: 

“By  Telephone  to  the  Herald  Trib- 


pt  marked  the  unofficial  inaugura- 
of  the  Herald  Tribune’s  radio¬ 
hone  system  of  reporting  news 
abroad,  something  new  in  for- 
inews  coverage  in  American  jour- 

Now  in  Wide  Use 

aveling  7,500  miles  over  land  and 
ito  New  York  to  circumvent  Jap- 
censorship,  that  call  was  the 
for  the  Herald  Tribune’s  wide 
!  today  of  the  radio-telephone  re¬ 
system,  which  has  developed 
the  morning  daily  into  a  faster, 
dependable,  more  economical 
I  more  direct  means  of  daily  gath- 
of  world  news. 

[oday,  at  least  90%  of  all  the  Herald 
:’s  news  from  its  bureaus 
regularly  reaches  New  York 
by  radio- telephone,  and  the 
‘By  Telephone  to  the  Herald 
t”  is  common. 

>  •  way.  Herald  Tribime  executives 
the  system  is  also  American 
n’s  answer  to  censorship.  It 
i  to  have  solved  in  great  mea- 
most  pressing  problem  today 
■  S.  foreign  correspondents — get- 
rtiie  news  out  of  the  country 
oy  and  as  it  is  originally  written. 

A  T  li  T*s  Lines  Used 

eat  of  the  radio-telephone 
utilized  by  the  Herald  Trib- 
the  American  Telephone  and 
^aph  Company’s  Overseas  Board 
"ntown  New  York  to  which  are 
1  the  daily’s  telephone  wires. 
AT&T’s  receiving  stations  at 
^  and  Mannahawkin,  N.  J.,  pick 
>  Voice  thrown  across  the  ocean 
■mds  of  miles  away,  relay  it  by 
1“^  through  its  Overseas  Board 
P*  Wrald  Tribune. 
l‘KWe  room  of  the  Herald  Trib- 
•ditorial  rooms  waits  a  staff  of 
by  E.  W.  Savage  to 
Voice  into  a  news  story, 
of  the  equipment  in  the 
h,  ^  tbe  receiving  board  to 
r  hooked  turntable  recorders 

P^Wgraph-like  machines  with  dia- 
iieedles  which  cut  the 
I  K  recording  discs.  These 
'  played  on  a  repro- 

F^^PPed  with  stop  and  start 
*‘**'^_acing  foot  pedals  and 
“  into  editorial  copy  by 
Working  through  head-set 


View  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une's  recording  room 
showing  E.  W,  Sav¬ 
age,  director,  at  the 
receiving  board  at 
light,  an  assistant, 
Robert  Bitner,  seated 
beside  him,  and  three 
transcribers. 


In  playing  the  discs  for  transcrip¬ 
tion,  a  sapphire-tipped  needle  is  used. 

The  equipment,  manufactured  by 
the  Soimd  Specialties  Company, 
Stamford,  Conn.,  from  specifications 
drawn  by  Mr.  Savage,  is  the  result  of 
four  years  practical  work  and  re¬ 
search  and  is  designed  to  meet  the 
special  problems  arising  in  recording 
telephoned  press  messages.  It  differs 
greatly  from  ordinary  microphone  or 
radio  recording. 

The  Herald  Tribune’s  Recording 
Room  uses  six  transcribing  machines 
and  several  electric  typewriters,  the 
latter  made  by  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation.  These 
electrical  typewriters  can  be  operated 
with  much  greater  speed  than  the  or¬ 
dinary  machines,  the  typist’s  slight¬ 
est  touch  causing  the  keys  to  fly 
against  the  platen. 

In  addition  to  greater  speed,  radio¬ 
telephone  also  makes  for  greater  ac¬ 
curacy — since  there  is  an  actual  voice 
record,  not  a  stenographic  report — 
which  may  be  rechecked. 

Affords  Greater  Accuracy 

The  apparatus  gives  a  high  degree 
of  intelligibility  which  accentuates 
the  consonants,  making  the  words  im- 
mistakable.  The  resultant  accuracy 
sometimes  shows  sharp  variations 
from  the  reports  of  other  papers. 

A  case  in  point:  During  the  1936 
Presidential  campaigns  A1  Smith  made 
his  now-famous  speech  about  taking 
a  “walk”  out  of  the  Democratic  party. 
It  was  in  Philadelphia.  In  other 
papers  the  text  read — “and  the  whis¬ 
perers  all  have  a  grudge;”  in  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  transcribed  from  the 
recording  discs,  it  read,  accurately,  a 
check  showed — “and  the  whisper  is 
.  ,  .  ‘A1  has  a  grudge.’  ” 

As  a  point  of  speed:  Within  three 
minutes  of  the  end  of  A1  Smith’s 
speech,  complete  typed  copy  was 
ready  for  the  composing  room. 

This  was  done  by  the  recording 


staff  taking  off  the  speech  in  takes 
about  two  minutes  to  a  take.  The 
speech  was  cut  into  the  record  for 
two  minutes,  then  the  girl  transcribed 
it  while  another  machine  was  getting 
the  next  two  minutes,  etc. 

The  taking-off  process  is  uninter¬ 
rupted,  since  one  record  overlaps  an¬ 
other.  The  discs,  made  of  pure 
aluminum  and  annealed  (saturated 
in  oil  to  remove  their  dryness),  can 
carry  15  minutes  of  conversation  on 
each  side. 

Eiperimonted  With  iu  1934 

Since  FleisheFs  call  from  Tokyo  in 
1936,  the  Herald  Tribune’s  radio-tele- 
phone  system  has  been  employed  for 
direct  contact  with  20  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  33  foreign  cities  and  two  ships- 
at-sea,  in  addition  to  wide  domestic 
usage. 

In  fact,  the  device  had  been  in  ex¬ 
perimental  operation  by  the  daily 
earlier  in  1936  on  domestic  news 
stories  before  it  was  used  for  over¬ 
seas  messages. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  the  im¬ 
portant  part  radio-telephone  report¬ 
ing  has  played  in  the  publication  of 
the  Herald  Tribune.  One  of  the  most 
recent  examples  of  the  editing  ad¬ 
vantages  provided  by  its  use  was  the 
Finnish-^viet  War. 

The  Herald  Tribune’s  correspondent, 
Walter  Kerr,  was  instructed  to  re¬ 
port  the  Finnish  side,  not  from  Hel¬ 
sinki,  where  reporters  were  limited  to 
official  communiques  and  watched 
over  by  the  zealous  Press  Department 
of  the  Finnish  Foreign  Ministry,  but 
from  the  countryside. 

In  one  trip  alone,  Kerr  covered 
more  than  4,000  miles  along  all  of  the 
five  fronts  on  which  active  fighting 
was  going  on.  The  trip  took  him  up 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Finland, 
through  the  campaign  where  Russia 
tried  to  cut  Finland’s  “waist,”  all  the 
way  to  the  outskirts  of  Petsamo,  deep 
inside  the  Arctic  Circle. 


Yet,  with  very  few  exceptions,  he 
managed  to  file  a  story  by  telephone 
every  night,  often  from  out-of-the- 
way  whistle  stops.  Working  with  no 
long-range  plans,  and  dependent  in 
his  movements  on  the  availability  of 
Finnish  staff  cars  or  other  transport, 
'Kerr  was  unable  to  keep  New  York 
informed  of  where  he  would  be. 

But  Korr  Was  Contacted 

Working  with  good  maps,  Finnish 
railroad  time-tables,  and  an  interna¬ 
tional  hotel  guide,  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  regularly  put  in  calls  for  him  at 
towns  close  to  the  locality  from  which 
he  had  last  filed.  On  occasion  more 
than  30  such  stabs  into  the  forests  of 
northern  Finland  were  required  be¬ 
fore  he  was  located. 

The  possibility  of  doing  this  gave 
Kerr  complete  freedom  to  move  any¬ 
where  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and 
gave  his  paper  a  chance  to  follow  his 
movements  and  get  his  story  when  he 
was  ready  to  file. 

The  same  mobility  has  been  given 
to  Sonia  Tomara,  correspondent  in  the 
Balkans  and  the  Near  East,  who  has 
filed  stories  in  recent  weeks  from  Bel¬ 
grade,  Bucharest,  Sofia,  Istanbul,  An¬ 
kara,  Beirut  and  Jerusalem. 

Because  of  organizational  but  not 
technical  difficulties,  some  of  her 
stories  have  had  to  be  telephoned  to 
the  London  bureau,  and  from  there 
relayed  to  New  York. 

Use  of  the  telephone  also  makes 
possible  routing  of  stories  in  emer¬ 
gencies  by  tortuous  routes  which  fol¬ 
low  the  lines  of  political  alliance  rather 
than  those  of  cables  or  other  estab¬ 
lished  communication  facilities. 

On  Friday,  Sept.  1,  1939,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  German  army  marched 
into  Poland  at  dawn.  Chancellor  Hitler 
called  his  Reichstag,  and  the  efficient 
German  machine  closed  down  tem¬ 
porarily  on  every  channel  of  com¬ 
munication  leading  westward. 

Thanks  to  the  Berlin-Tokyo  axis,  the 
telephone  service  to  Japan  was  not 
cut.  Joseph  Barnes,  then  Herald 
Tribime  correspondent  in  Berlin,  an¬ 
swered  his  telephone  in  his  office  on 
the  Wilhelmstrasse  that  Friday  morn¬ 
ing,  a  few  minutes  after  the  Reichstag 
session  had  closed,  and  heard  his 
Tokyo  colleague  calling  him. 

He  filed  a  story  which  was  imme¬ 
diately  relayed  from  Tokyo  to  New 
York.  Before  edition  time  other  com¬ 
munication  channels  had  been  opened, 
so  that  there  was  no  beat,  but  the 
Herald  Tribune  has  a  hedge  against 
the  next  emergency  when  the  normal 
lines  may  not  reopen  quickly. 

Tho  Clipper  Incident 

Another  instance  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  getting  the  story  first  deals 
with  the  maiden  flight  of  the  Pan 
American  Clipper  ships  to  Europe.  It 
was  on  June  18,  1939. 

Leland  Stowe,  then  with  the  Herald 
Tribune  and  now  with  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  foreign  staff,  was  aboard 
for  his  paper.  Alighting  at  Lisbon, 
Portugal,  Stowe  was  sought  out  by 
a  Pan  American  page  boy  and  told 
that  New  York  “is  on  the  wire.” 

Five  minutes  after  the  ship  taxied  to 
the  landing  Stowe  was  in  a  phone 
booth  dictating  the  story  of  the  flight 
to  his  office  in  New  York.  Speaking 
for  IS  minutes,  he  dictated  2417  words. 
And  the  while,  the  other  newsmen 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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AP-ANPA  Map  Programs 
For  N.  Y.  Conventions 

Election  of  8  Directors  and  Liberalization 
Of  Radio  Activities  Up  for  AP  Action  . . . 
ANPA  Meets  April  23-25 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

April  1-2 — MacDonald  Want 
Ad  Clinic,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

April  1-3 — National  Consiuner 
Education  Conference,  second 
annual,  Stephens  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo. 

April  1-13 — Newspaper  Pho¬ 
tography  annual  short  course. 


hers  of  the  ANPA  will  be  invited  t* 
attend  the  session  at  which  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  report  is  read  and  discussed 

Reports  of  various  ANPA  commit¬ 
tees  will  be  submitted  at  the  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  and  Thursday  sessions 
The  annual  election  of  officers  and 
directors  will  be  held  Thursday  after¬ 
noon. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  scheduled  for  Thurs¬ 
day  at  6: 45  P.  M.  in  the  Grand  Ball- 


EILECnON  of  eight  directors  and 

possible  action  on  the  proposed 
lil^ralization  of  Associated  Press 
radio  activities  will  highlight  the  AP’s 
annual "  meeting  at  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria,  New  York,  Monday,  April  22, 
while  the  interest  of  the  54th  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  April  23-25  is 
likely  to  center  upon  discussions  of 
problems  which  caused  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  an  unprecedented  number  of 
newspapers  in  1939  and  on  activities 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading. 

The  AP  board  of  directors,  at  its 
pre-convention  meeting  in  New  York 
April  17-19,  is  expected  to  act  upon 
the  results  of  the  current  member¬ 
ship  referendum  on  the  advisability 
of  liberalizing  radio  activities  “to 
make  possible  a  larger  income  and  at 
the  same  time  enable  the  Association 
to  meet,  insofar  as  is  appropriate,  the 
radio  policies  of  competitors.”  The 
poll  sought  an  expression  from  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  long-controversial  radio 
issue  to  guide  it  in  any  action  it 
suggests  to  meet  “the  increased  news 
collection  costs  which  confront  the 
Association."  (E.  &  P.,  March  9,  page 
34.) 

Dominating  Topic 

The  board  is  empowered  to  act  in 
this  matter,  and  should  it  do  so  a 
report  to  the  convention  is  certain. 
The  topic,  however,  is  expected  to 
dominate  others  in  corridor  dis¬ 
cussions  at  the  Waldorf,  if  not  on 
the  convention  floor  itself. 

Eight  directors  will  be  elected  at 
this  convention,  instead  of  the  usual 
five  or  six,  because  of  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Frank  E.  Gannett  when  the 
Rochester  publisher  entered  the  Pres¬ 
idential  race,  and  the  death  of  Fred¬ 
erick  E.  Murphy,  publisher  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  and  Times-Trib- 
une,  on  Feb.  14. 

Four  classes  of  vacancies  on  the 
board  are  to  be  filled.  Ten  nomina¬ 
tions  have  been  made  by  the  AP 
Nominating  Committee  for  the  ex¬ 
piring  terms  of  five  directors  in  the 
general  classification — J.  R.  Know- 
land,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune;  Paul 
Bellamy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
John  Cowles,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune;  W.  J.  Pape,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican,  and  Clark  How¬ 
ell,  Atlanta  Constitution.  The  other 
classifications  are  one  director  from 
a  city  of  less  than  50,000  population. 


nominations  to  succeed  the  five  di¬ 
rectors  whose  terms  expire  in  April, 
1940,  the  rule  requiring  at  least  ten 
nominations:  Paul  Bellamv;  John 
Cowles;  E.  K.  Gaylord,  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman;  Harry  J. 
Grant,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal; 
Richard  Hooker,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Republican;  Clark  Howell;  J.  R. 
Knowland;  F.  A.  Miller,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Evening  &  Sunday  Tribune; 
W.  J.  Pape;  Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  Arkan¬ 
sas  City  (Kans.)  Traveler. 

No  nominations  have  been  made  for 
the  vacancy  resulting  from  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy’s  death.  A  letter  sent  out  to  AP 
members  March  22  stated  that  nom¬ 
inations  would  be  called  for  from  the 
floor. 

Act  on  Guild  Contract 

The  AP  directors  also  will  take 
action  at  their  preconvention  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  one-year  contract  cover¬ 
ing  approximately  200  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  in  New  York  City,  signed 
March  19  by  the  AP  management 
with  the  American  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  AP  convention  will  be  held  in 
the  Starlight  Room  at  the  Waldorf, 
starting  at  11  A.  M.  Qualification  of 
proxies  and  ballotting  will  occupy 
the  rest  of  the  morning,  with  the 
likelihood  that  the  voting  will  con¬ 
tinue  into  the  afternoon  session.  The 
annual  Associated  Press  luncheon 
will  be  held  in  the  Grand  Ballroom 
Monday  between  the  sessions.  No 
speaker  has  been  announced,  but  it 
is  imderstood  there  will  be  one. 

At  the  afternoon  session  there  will 
be  open  discussion  of  AP  problems. 

The  directors  will  meet  again  on 
Tuesday  to  organize  the  new  board. 

Small  ANPA  Dailies  «o  Meet 

The  opening  session  of  the  ANPA 
convention  will  be  the  small  dailies’ 
meeting  Tuesday  in  the  Jade  Room 
of  the  Waldorf.  Verne  E.  Joy,  Cen- 
tralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel,  is  chairman  of 
the  small  papers  committee  in  charge 
of  this  program,  devoted  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  particular  interest  to  dailies 
of  less  than  50,000  circulation.  The 
advent  of  the  offset  method  of  print¬ 
ing  in  the  small  daily  field  is  one  of 
the  principal  topics  to  be  aired  at  the 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions  ’Tues¬ 
day, 

The  reports  of  the  ANPA  president, 
John  S.  McCarrens,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  and  the  general  manager, 
Cranston  Williams,  will  be  made  at 


University  of  Oklahoma  School 
of  Journalism,  Norman. 

April  3-4 — Ohio  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  convention. 
Hotel  Netherland-Plaza,  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

April  8-9 — ^P ennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
third  annual  mechanical  confer¬ 
ence,  Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Har¬ 
risburg. 

April  12 — Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Assn,  of  New  York,  Inc., 
11th  annual  dance  and  enter¬ 
tainment,  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York. 

April  16-17 — New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn., 
semi-annual  convention,  Hen¬ 
drick  Hudson  Hotel,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

April  18-19 — American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Washington. 

the  Wednesday  session  starting  at  10 
A.  M.  in  the  Grand  Ballroom. 

Wednesday  afternoon  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
An  address  by  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
New  York  Sun,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau,  will 
be  followed  by  the  report  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  director,  William  A.  Thomson. 
Wilder  Breckenridge,  sales  manager 
of  the  Biu-eau,  will  report  on  “The 
Value  of  Continuing  Studies,  and 
Conclusion.” 

’This  work  of  the  Bureau,  which  is 
being  conducted  for  it  by  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation  of  the 
Four-A  and  ANA,  will  be  further 
discussed  by  John  H.  Sorrells,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  in  a  talk  on  “The  Value  of 
Continuing  Studies  to  the  Eklitorial 
Department,”  and  by  the  business 
manager  of  a  newspaper,  as  yet  un- 
annoimced,  on  “Uses  of  Continuing 
Studies.” 

William  Reydel,  vice-president  of 
Newell-Emmett  Company,  Inc.,  will 
address  the  Bureau’s  session. 

An  innovation  will  be  questions  and 
answers  by  a  “board  of  experts.” 
Two  newspaper  men,  two  advertising 
men  and  two  agency  men  will  an¬ 
swer  questions  on  widely  varied  top¬ 
ics  from  an  interlocutor  and  written 
questions  submitted  from  the  floor. 
'The  personnel  of  the  “board  of  ex¬ 
perts”  and  the  interlocutor  have  not 
been  selected  as  yet. 

Bureau  members  who  are  not  mem- 


room  following  the  close  of  the  ANPA 
sessions,  will  have  as  its  keynote  big 
business  and  the  chances  for  business 
revival.  Already  it  has  been  sold  up 
to  capacity,  according  to  Thomas  H 
Moore,  of  the  Bureau’s  staff,  who  is 
arranging  details  together  with  W.  G 
Chandler,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  chairman  of  the  dinner  com¬ 
mittee.  An  attendance  of  about  1100 
is  expected.  Possibly  two,  but  not 
more  than  three  speakers  will  address 
the  guests. 

■ 

Supreme  Court 
Rejects  Appeal  oi 
Mobile  Papers 

Refuses  to  Review 
Dbtrict  Court  Dedsion 
of  Ewald  Case 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  2$-Bj 
rejecting  an  appeal  petition  filed  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
given  support  to  the  principle  that 
newspaper  editors  are  not  protected 
by  the  constitution  in  their  discussion 
of  purely  local  issues. 

■The  court  has  refused  to  review  a 
Federal  District  Court  decision  whidi 
followed  the  alleged  entrapping  and 
beating  of  Henry  P.  Ewald  who  had 
been  conducting  an  anti-vice  and 
anti-gambling  crusade  as  executive 
editor  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register 
and  Press.  The  reputed  assailant' 
were  released  on  a  demurrer. 

Free  Press  Issue 

The  Department  of  Justice  relied 
upon  constitutional  guarantees  of  fr*n 
speech  and  free  press  in  its  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  lower  court.  It 
argued  that  the  five  defendants  in 
case  had  conspired  to  deprive  the  w- 
tor  of  his  “constitutional  right”  ^ 
the  district  court  reminded  that  the 
organic  act  is  directed  against  inter¬ 
ference  with  that  right  by  federo  w 
state  governments;  not  by  individual 

Also,  it  was  pointed  out 
editorial  campaign  was  directs 
against  crimes  pimishable  under  ^ 
and  local  ordinances,  rather  thw 
eral  laws,  therefore,  that  fe^ 
protection  did  not  extend  to  the  SJ 
tion. 


to  succeed  Houston  Harte,  Sail 
Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard,  whose  term 
is  expiring,  one  New  York  member 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Gannett,  and  one 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late 
Mr.  Murphy. 

Sulzburger,  Butler  Nominated 

Edward  H.  Butler,  Bufialo  Evening 
News,  and  Arthur  Hays  Sulzburger, 
New  York  Times,  have  been  proposed 
by  the  Nominating  Committee  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Gannett.  The  director 
elected  to  this  vacancy  must  be  a 
resident  of  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Harte  has  been  nominated  to 
succeed  himself  in  the  imder-50,()()0 
classification  and  William  R.  Mathews, 
Tucson  Arizona  Star,  also  has  been 
nominated  for  this  vacancy. 

The  Committee  made  the  following 
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NEW  PROMOTION  DEPT. 

Topeka,  Kan.,  March  25— A 
Promotion  Department  has 
established  by  the  Capper  Pu 
tions,  Inc.,  according  to  an  3”’’°  g 
ment  made  last  week  by 
Blake,  general  manager  of  the  p 
cations.  F.  L.  Ferris,  who  h^^ 
promotion  manager  of  the 
Daily  Capital,  will  be  in  charge  o 
new  department.  His  staff  wiU  ^ 
Paul  Fisher,  research  and  ® p 
Virgil  Parker,  copy-writer;  Ro 
Currie,  artist;  and  Marybelle 
secretary.  The  department  w 
tinue  and  enlarge  on  the  wor  ^ 
by  Ferris  on  the  Capital,  an 
extend  the  work  to  the  otn  ^ 
Capper  publications,  the  two 
stations,  and  the  branch  offices- 
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Post-Dispatch 
Contempt  Ruling 
Expected  April  3 

11  Hours  of  Argiunents 
Concluded  March  22  .  .  .  All 
Papers  Covered  at  Length 

St.  Louis,  March  25 — There  will  be 
a  decision  in  the  Po’^t-Dispatch  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  case  Wednesday,  April 
3,  Circuit  Judge  Thomas  J.  Rowe, 
who  issued  the  citation  for  such  ac¬ 
tion,  so  indicated  in  continuing  the 
case  until  then  at  the  conclusion  Fri¬ 
day  noon  of  two  days  of  legal  argu¬ 
ments  on  his  order  directing  the 
Pulitzer  Publi-shing  Co.  and  three  of 
its  staff  to  show  cause  why  they 
shouldn’t  be  punished  for  contempt. 

If  he  rules  they  should,  the  staff 
members  can  be  imprisoned  or  fined 
or  both  and  the  corporation  can  be 
fined  in  amounts  and  length  appar¬ 
ently  not  limited  by  Missouri  statute. 
They  are  Ben  H.  Reese,  managing  edi¬ 
tor;  Ralph  Coghlan,  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page;  and  Daniel  R.  Fitzpatrick, 
cartoonist.  The  three,  accompanied 
by  Joseph  Pulitzer,  publisher  of  the 
paper,  have  attended  each  session  of 
court. 

Complete  Coverage  by  P-D 

When  the  11  hours  of  actual  argu¬ 
ments  were  concluded,  literally  every 
word  had  been  “covered.”  The  Post- 
Di^tch  hired  four  courtroom  short¬ 
hand  reporters  to  work  in  relays  tak¬ 
ing  each  word  of  all  speakers.  Notes 
were  then  transcribed  and  taken  to 
the  paper’s  nearby  office  by  copy  boys 
as  fast  as  completed.  Virtually  all  of 
315  pages  of  transcript,  or  about  75,000 
words  from  speakers  on  both  sides 
was  carried  by  the  paper. 

The  afternoon  Star-Times  and  the 
morning  Globe-Democrat  also  carried 
lengthy  accounts  both  on  Thursday, 
when  court  lasted  from  10  a.m.  until 
9:30  pan.  and  for  the  two-hour  ses¬ 
sion  Friday.  The  P-D  assigned  three 
reporters  on  Thursday  to  make  dead¬ 
lines  with  highlight  testimony  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  transcripts,  the  Star-Times 
Imd  two,  and  the  Globe-Democrat  its 
r*pilar  criminal  courts  building  re¬ 
porter. 

Judge  Rowe  cited  the  paper  for  two 
^torials  and  a  cartoon  appearing 
Mwch  5  and  6  criticizing  him  for  dis¬ 
cussing  without  trial  a  $10,000  ex¬ 
tortion  charge  against  State  Repre- 
^tative  Edward  M.  Brady.  Thurs- 
«y,  after  the  judge  had  instructed 
“•D  photographers  not  to  make  pic- 

in  the  courtroom,  one  of 
Brady’s  lawyers,  Sigmund  Bass,  sat 
®  court  during  proceedings  making 
toiniature  camera  pictures  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  principals. 

Lathly  Represents  P-D 
Circuit  Attorney  Franklin  Miller, 
who  prepared  at  the  judge’s  direction 
su  information  seeking  the  issuance 
®  u  citation,  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
wurt.  Two  court-appointed  at- 
t  Wlllium  R.  Gentry  and  John 
Gilmore,  presented  other  facts  for 
1  part  of  the  case.  For  the  paper, 
_  Henry,  of  regular  counsel, 
^cst.  He  was  followed  by 
cob  M.  Lashly,  unopposed  nominee 
presidency  of  the  Amer- 
“^Bar  Association. 

^°uis  Civil  Liberties  Com- 

k- 

isb  University  law  school 

cud  has  announced  that  it  will  ask 
next  State  Legislature  to  pass  a 
cedu^^-^°  ‘establish  fairness  in  pro- 
,  e  in  contempt  of  court  cases, 
on  th*  ®^^eipent  on  the  matter,  based 
the  pending  contempt  proceedings, 
committee  said  in  part: 


P-D  OmCIALS  IN  ST.  LOUIS  COURT 


Principals  in  the 
Post-Dispatch  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  case 
are,  left  to  right: 
Benjamin  H.  Reese, 
managing  editor; 
Daniel  R.  Fitzpat¬ 
rick,  cartoonist;  Jos¬ 
eph  Pulitzer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Pulitzer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  and 
Ralph  Coghlan,  edi¬ 
torial  writer. 


“The  primary  public  significance  of 
the  contempt  proceedings  now  pending 
against  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  merits  of  the 
case  itself  as  in  the  effect  upon  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  which 
the  power  of  the  courts  in  proceedings 
of  this  kind  undoubtedly  has.  Other 
cases  have  arisen  and  will  arise  if 
the  law  is  not  changed,  in  which  the 
utterances  of  individuals  and  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  editors  are  judged  by  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  bench  who  feel  offended 
by  them.  To  ordinary  citizens  there 
seems  to  be  an  anomaly  and  a  danger 
which  justify  concern  for  the  fate  of 
vital  civil  liberties  in  proceedings  of 
this  kind,  however  sincere  may  be  the 
judges  who  conduct  them.” 

■ 

George  F.  Milton 
Starts  Tribune 
In  Chattanooga 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  March  25— 
George  Fort  Milton,  president  of  the 
company  that  published  the  old  Chat¬ 
tanooga  News,  re-entered  the  publish¬ 
ing  business  in  Chattanooga  today 
with  the  Chattanooga  Evening  Trib¬ 
une. 

The  News  suspended  publication 
Dec.  16  when  certain  of  its  assets 
were  purchased  by  the  afternoon 
Free  -  Press,  now  publishing  imder 
name  of  the  News-Free  Press. 

Milton  carried  in  the  first  issue  of 
his  paper  a  front  page  statement  un¬ 
der  his  signature  entitled  “A  Message 
to  the  People”  in  which  he  said  “We 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune  already  has  on  its  rolls 
more  than  675  owners  of  shares  of  its 
common  stock — a  mighty  army  of  co¬ 
founders.”  He  said  more  than  600  of 
these  stockholders  are  in  Chattanooga 
while  remainder  are  distributed  geo¬ 
graphically  “from  Oxford,  England,  to 
San  Francisco.”  Included  in  this  list, 
he  said,  are  men  and  women  of  all 
walks  of  life. 

The  first  edition  carried  a  four-col¬ 
umn  reproduction  of  a  letter  from 
President  Roosevelt  congratulating 
Milton.  It  read  in  part:  “I  congratu¬ 
late  you  upon  your  determination  to 
continue  publication  of  a  newspaper 
in  Chattanooga. 

“This  resolution  on  your  part  ex¬ 


emplifies  not  only  imagination  and 
vision  but  courage  of  the  highest  order 
in  the  face  of  obstacles  which  would 
have  crushed  a  less  intrepid  spirit.” 

Alfred  D.  Mynders  is  associate  edi¬ 
tor;  Roger  E.  Nicholson,  business  man¬ 
ager;  John  Humphries,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  and  Harry  Clark,  Jr.,  is 
managing  editor,  all  former  associates 
of  Milton  on  the  News. 

The  Tribune  gives  to  Chattanooga, 
a  city  estimated  at  about  150,000  popu¬ 
lation,  three  daily  newspapers,  the  two 
in  afternoon  field,  and  the  Times,  a 
morning  paper. 

The  first  issue  was  32  pages  and  it 
carried  congratulatory  messages  from 
Roosevelt,  Senator  George  Norris,  Cor¬ 
dell  Hull,  Alfred  M.  Landon,  and  other 
prominent  national  figures. 

■ 

Ontario  Officers 
ForceNewsBoycott 
On  Toronto  Star 

Toronto,  Ont.,  March  25 — News  boy¬ 
cott  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  by  On¬ 
tario’s  Premier  Hepburn  and  several 
of  his  cabinet  ministers  continued  into 
the  second  week,  with  no  sign  of  a 
change  of  heart  on  the  government 
side.  Premier  Hepburn,  who  also  is 
provincial  treasurer,  refuses  still  to  al¬ 
low  a  representative  of  the  Star  in  his 
office.  Almost  daily,  however,  he  re¬ 
ceives  Telegram,  Globe  &  Mail,  and 
Canadian  Press  reporters.  The  news 
ban  has  spread  to  Attorney  General 
Gordon  Conant’s  department,  to  High¬ 
ways  Minister  T.  B.  McQuestens  and 
to  Hon.  Eric  Cross,  double  portfolio  of 
municipal  affairs  and  public  welfare. 

The  news  ban  was  placed  on  the 
Star  because  of  a  story  written  by  a 
Star  reporter  in  which  he  quoted  two 
unnamed  Cabinet  ministers  as  saying 
that  the  Cabinet  had  forced  Premier 
Hepburn  to  “back  down”  in  his  criti¬ 
cism  of  Federal  Premier  King.  Both 
Hepburn  and  King  are  liberals,  but 
are  poles  apart  personally.  Incensed 
at  the  Star  story.  Premier  Hepburn 
called  L.  M.  McKechnie,  Telegram  re¬ 
porter,  to  a  Cabinet  Council  meeting 
where  each  Cabinet  minister  denied 
categorically  that  he  had  given  the 
Star  reporter  the  story  appearing  in 
that  publication.  The  news  ban  fol¬ 
lowed. 


BUILDING  MANAGERS  SPONSOR  NEWSPAPER  ADS 

PHILADELPHIA  apartment  house  interests  will  sponsor  a  co-operative  long¬ 
term  advertising  campaign,  beginning  next  week.  The  drive  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  ever  attempted  in  that  city  and  will  be  handled  by  the  Adrian 
Bauer  Advertising  Agency,  with  Henry  Haas  as  account  executive.  The 
campaign  is  sponsored  by  the  Building  and  Managers  Association  and  the 
Apartment  Owners  and  Managers  Association.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
appropriations  have  been  allotted  to  the  newspaper  medium  and  insertions 
will  be  made  at  least  once  a  week  in  Philadelphia  dailies.  The  first  advertise¬ 
ments  will  measure  840  lines  over  4  columns. 


jParks,  Carney  Sell 
Ft.  Smith,  Ark., 
Publishing  Co. 

ANPA  Secretary  Remains 
As  Chairman  of  Board  .  .  . 

D.  W.  Reynolds  Buyer 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  March  25 — Stock 
of  the  Times  Record  Company,  here, 
was  sold  last  week  by  John  S.  Parks 
and  George  D.  Carney  to  the  newly 
organized  Fort  Smith  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  of  which  Donald  W. 
Reynolds,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  is 
president. 

Effective  March  23,  Mr.  Reynolds 
became  publisher  of  the  Southwest 
American,  morning;  the  Times  Record, 
evening,  and  the  Southwest-Times 
Record,  the  Sunday  edition  of  both 
papers.  The  combined  circulation  of 
the  two  papers  is  25,000. 

Parks  Still  Chairman 

Mr.  Parks,  secretary  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  past  president  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  announced  that  only  the  desire 
to  be  relieved  of  heavy  business  bur¬ 
dens  and  the  fact  that  he  felt  the 
papers  were  being  placed  in  compe¬ 
tent  hands  induced  him  and  Mr.  Car¬ 
ney  to  make  the  sale.  Both  intend 
to  reside  in  Fort  Smith  and  to  devote 
their  time  to  other  business  interests. 
Mr.  Parks  will  retain  a  small  interest 
in  the  business  and  will  become  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Reynolds  announced  that  he 
expects  to  continue  the  same  news¬ 
paper  policies  and  to  retain  the  same 
personnel. 

The  new  publisher  is  a  young  man, 
a  graduate  of  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  has 
had  experience  with  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organization.  International 
News  Service  and  the  Kansas  City 
Journal,  and  he  has  owned  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  News,  the 
Orange  (N.  J.)  Courier  and  the  Wich¬ 
ita  Falls  (Texas)  Post.  He  announced 
that  he  was  investing  only  his  own 
money  and  that  he  will  become  a  res¬ 
ident  of  Fort  Smith  and  devote  his 
energy  toward  building  the  city  and 
Western  Arkansas  and  Eastern  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Purchased  in  1920 

The  Fort  Smith  Times  Record,  es¬ 
tablished  in  1882,  was  purchased  April 
1,  1920,  from  John  F.  D.  Aue  by  Mr. 
Parks  and  Mr.  Carney.  In  three  years 
they  almost  doubled  its  circulation, 
and  in  September,  1923,  they  bought 
the  Southwest  American  from  W.  E. 
Decker.  The  two  plants  were  merged 
and  the  papers  consolidated. 

Mr.  Parks  is  a  notable  public  figure 
in  the  Southwest  in  addition  to  his 
prominence  in  newspaper  publishing. 
He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Highway  Commission  prior  to 
1932  in  a  period  when  its  expenditures 
for  road  construction  almost  reached 
$100,000,000.  He  has  served  in  other 
appointive  public  offices.  Mr.  Carney 
is  a  former  president  of  the  Fort 
Smith  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is 
active  in  civic  life  there. 

u 

SPIVAK  ARRESTED 

John  L.  Spivak,  author,  lecturer 
and  writer  for  the  Daily  Worker,  was 
arrested  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  25 
on  charges  of  libel  brought  by  a 
former  investigator  for  the  Dies  Com¬ 
mittee,  Edward  Francis  Sullivan,  who 
claimed  Spivak  libeled  him  in  his 
book,  “Secret  Armies.”  Bond  was  set 
at  $5,000  and  date  of  hearing  was  not 
set  immediately. 
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Circus  Is  Firm 
Believer  in 
Paid  Advertising 

Roland  Butler  and  Press 
Corps  Start  on 
Season's  Tour 

“I’d  hate  to  think  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  circus  if  we  didn’t  use  any 
newspaper  advertising,”  stated  Roland 
Butler,  general  press  representative 
for  Ringling  Brothers-Barnum  &  Bai¬ 
ley  Circus,  who  arrived  in  New  York 
this  week  with  his  corps  of  assistants 
in  advance  of  the  circus  train. 

This  statement  came  from  Mr.  But¬ 
ler  after  he  estimated  the  circus  this 
year  will  spend  approximately  $200,- 
000  in  paid  newspaper  advertising 
during  its  seven  months  tour.  New 
York  City  papers,  including  some  for¬ 
eign  language  papers  and  Brooklyn 
dailies  and  weeklies,  will  receive 
about  $35,000  of  this.  The  circus’ 
longest  stand  will  be  its  opening  in 
New  York,  April  5  to  30.  This  is  one 
week  longer  than  former  years  be¬ 
cause  of  the  elimination  this  year  of 
the  Brooklyn  showing. 

150  Cities  on  Schedule 

Approximately  16,000  miles  will  be 
covered  by  the  1,600  members  of  the 
circus  family  during  which  they  will 
have  200  exhibition  days,  each  with 
afternoon  and  evening  shows,  in  150 
different  cities.  Mr.  Butler  states 
every  newspaper  in  cities  on  the 
schedule  will  receive  paid  copy.  Some 
dailies  and  weeklies  in  cities  close  to 
show  cities  will  also  receive  orders. 
The  Pacific  Coast  tour  has  been  elim¬ 
inated  this  year. 

Stating  that  the  newspaper  appro¬ 
priation  is  going  up  every  year  and 
the  billboard  allotment  is  being  re¬ 
duced,  Mr.  Butler  was  emphatic  in 
u ‘ging  newspaper  people  to  abandon 
the  idea  “that  circus  advertising  is  a 
b’lsiness  office  soothing  syrup  to  open 
thv*  editorial  doors.” 

The  circus  is  city  room  material  in 
any  newspaper  office,  he  maintained 
and  described  results  directly  attribu¬ 
table  to  their  newspaper  advertising. 

The  downtown  ticket  sale  location 
arranged  for  in  every  show  city  is 
never  mentioned  in  news  copy,  Mr. 
Butler  stated.  It  is  only  presented  in 
one  agate  line  in  the  display  copy. 
“This  agate  line  nets  us  between  three 
to  four  thousand  dollars  in  reserved 
seat  ticket  sales  for  one  day,”  he  said, 
emphasizing  that  people  must  read 
these  ads. 

Ads  Placed  Direct 

The  circus  advertising  is  placed  di¬ 
rect  in  every  city  except  New  York 
where  it  is  placed  through  the  Caples 
Company  and  also  J.  P.  Muller  &  Co. 

All  trick  publicity  stunts  are  being 
eliminated,  Mr.  Butler  stated,  and  the 
trend  is  toward  fewer  but  better  post¬ 
ing  stands  with  more  color.  The  litho¬ 
graphed  window  cards  and  handbills 
are  also  being  cut  down,  he  said. 

Mr.  Butler  is  assisted  this  year  by 
Frank  Braden,  Gardner  Wilson,  Allen 
J.  Lester  and  Beverly  Kelley.  Mr. 
Lester  is  the  advance  story  and  con¬ 
tact  man.  Mr.  Kelley  handles  all  radio 
publicity  which  is  arranged  for  on  a 
“talent  for  time”  basis. 

BOY,  11,  REVIEWS  MOVIE 

Boston,  March  25 — In  covering  one 
of  the  most  important  films  of  the 
year,  “Pinnochio,”  John  K.  Hutchens, 
film  and  drama  critic  for  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript,  turned  over  the 
assignment  to  an  11-year-old  boy. 
Bill  Wiggin,  who  was  given  a  by-line 
and  a  picture. 
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BROOKLYN  (N.  Y.)  EAGLE  MAKES  DEBUT  IN  NEW  TYPE  DRESS 

Restyled  for  greater  legibility  and,  as  its  editorial  says,  to  be  as  much  "eye  resting"  as  arresting,  are  the  first  and  editorli 
pages  of  the  99-year-old  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle,  above,  as  it  appeared  in  a  new  type  dress  March  25.  Changed  even  to 
its  masthead,  the  front  page  features  a  deep  four-column  picture  and  the  eight-column  banner  is  eliminated  with  all  heidi 
set  flush  left  although  banks  are  indented.  The  editorial  page  is  set  six  l5*/2  pica  columns  and  the  column  rules  are  eliminatic 
with  one  pica  between  columns.  The  lead  editorial  runs  to  just  above  the  top  of  the  fold  and  is  carried  over  to  eolimt 
two.  A  two-column  rule  separates  the  editorials,  which  read  from  top  to  bottom.  (See  E.  &  P.,  March  23,  p.  7,  for  oIIk' 
details.)  In  addition  to  the  regular  press  run,  thousands  of  additional  copies  were  distributed  by  the  p.m.  daily,  Frank  0. 

Schroth,  publisher,  said. 


sonal  vinification  of  Long’s  opponents  governor  upon  the  latter’s  resignatic: 
during  Louisiana  election  campaigns. 

Ballyhoo  for  Long,  red  ink  headlines 
and  numerous  cartoons  filled  its  pages 
in  Huey’s  heyday.  The  “crooked  cor¬ 
porations  and  the  lying  New  Orleans 
newspapers”  were  i  '  ' 


last  June  in  the  midst  of  numeroi- 
investigations.  Long  reportedly  pai: 
$188,000  for  Leche’s  controlling  inte:- 
cst  in  the  paper.  Weldon  left  the 
„  „  paper  and  Klorer,  who  had  beenei- 

weekly  targets  of  tor  under  Huey  Long  and  a  sort  oi 

under  Leche,  re 


editor  emeritus 
appeal  turned  as  full  time  editor, 
formed  Back  came  the  red  ink  and  the  car¬ 
er  as  a  catures.  The  name  was  changed  baa 
r  some  to  American  Progress,  and  its  missio: 


Newspaper  for  Political  ''”iS’™gogic, 

Machine  Folds  After  Party  caused  thousands 

Is  Ousted  in  Elections  illiterate  to  re 

journalistic  Bible. 

New  Orleans,  March  25 — The  Anier-  years  in  Meridian,  Miss,  (because  no 
ican  Progress,  for  12  years  the  news-  Louisiana  printer  able  to  handle  the 
paper  organ  of  the  Long  political  ma-  job  would  take  it),  the  Progress  was 
chine  in  Louisiana,  has  ceased  publi-  distributed  by  state-owned  trucks  and 
cation,  and  in  its  folding  ends  the  read  by  thousands  of  state  employes, 
life  of  one  of  the  most  unique  and  whose  subscriptions  were  deducted 
notorious  political  publications  in  this  from  their  pay-checks. 

country’s  history.  L.ehe  Assumed  Confrol 

Dissolution  of  the  Progress  Pub-  j 

lishing  Company  is  announced  by 

John  D.  Klorer,  Jr.,  editor,  and  ne-  became  con- 

gotiations  for  sale  of  the  plant  equip-  stockholder  in  the  publishing 

ment  are  reported  underway.  company.  He  set  out  to  make  a  state- 

End  of  the  Progress  was  an  inevit-  '^‘de  weekly  political  and  agricultural 
able  result  of  the  Long  machine’s  re-  Publication  of  the  paper, 
cent  poll  defeat.  For  several  weeks  modern  plant  was  installed  in  a 
after  the  election,  the  paper  whose  hree-story  building  in  Harnmond,  La., 
pages  were  once  fat  with  political  ad-  ^  j  increased  with  photography 
vertising  appeared  as  a  two-page  1”*^  engraving  department,  and  the 
circular  Progress  appeared  during  Leche  s  ad- 

10.000,000  CoDies  ministration  in  well-edited,  conserv- 

K  1  »  dress.  Leche  made  Don  Weldon 

®  1  .iT  r  P'^blisher  and  changed  the  name  from 

he  circulars  appealed  to  remnants  of  ,he  American  Progress  to  the  Prog- 
the  machine  for  subscriptions.  Ten  ^ 

printed  during  the  five-  The  number  of  forced  subscriptions 
month  campaign  had  run  it  in  the  ^  state  employes  were  alloted  in- 
1  ei  the  announcement  said.  and  the  advertising  rates  were 

Klorer  and  Robert  Develle,  business  hiked-with  every  corporation,  oil 

f  company  and  contracting  firm  that  did 

w  nd  up  Its  affairs  out  of  court.  business  with  the  state  eager  to  sign 
Founded  in  1928  by  the  late  Huey  P.  large,  long-tei-m  ads 

Long  as  the  weekly  organ  for  the  Special  editions  were  frequent  and 
tJfp  building,  fat,  and  state  departments,  institu- 

m  P^""bes  and  municipalities 

ncaS  for  b?  f  regularly  bought  huge  amounts  of 

Wea  ?b  orJan^vLi  Share-the-  space  to  list  names  and  pictures  of 

Comnetp^ilv  Vt  h  their  officials  and  to  tell  of  their  activ- 

mpn  ^  ^  newspaper-  fties.  Circulation  of  half  a  million 

b-f  f  ‘^l^bned  at  one  time, 

paper  hit  new  lows  for  libel  and  per-  when  F.arl  T.nr..»  t 


emotional 
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New  Epithets  Helped  Put 
J  Skids  Under  Officials 


By  GEORGE  W.  HEALY,  Jr. 

Managing  Editor,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
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LOUISIANA  will  have  a  new  admin¬ 
istration  in  May,  thanks  to  the 
newspapers,  and  it’s  not  stretching 
facts  to  say  that  the  new  administra¬ 
tion  probably  wouldn’t  have  been 
elected  if  the  newspapers  hadn’t  in¬ 
troduced  a  new  dialect. 

Words  and  phrases  that  once  had 
)  application  to  political  affairs  ac¬ 
quired  new  meaning  in  the  recent 
cmsade.  Their  new  purport  was  posi¬ 
tive,  and  their  use  was  devastating  to 
the  12-year-old  state  political  ma- 
diine. 

“Double  Dipper"  New  Epithet 

Probably  most  potent  of  the  new 
terms  was  the  epithet  “double  dip¬ 
per.”  To  be  called  a  “double  dipper’’ 
in  Louisiana  is  a  gross  indictment.  If 
you  call  a  Louisianian  a  “double  dip¬ 
per”  remember  the  Virginian  and 
smile,  or  invite  battle.  Plenty  of 
Louisianians  have  been  branded 
“double  dippers’’  in  print,  and  no 
hotel  lobby  or  street  corner  conversa¬ 
tion  during  the  late  campaign  was 
complete  unless  somebody  referred  to 
one  political  “big  shot”  or  another  as 
that  dirty  double  dipper.” 

The  term  “double  dipper”  fits  graft¬ 
ing  politicians  about  as  snugly  as  the 
new  foundation  garments,  zipper- 
equipped,  fit  milady.  It  came  into 
use  after  The  Times-Picayune  desig¬ 
nated  one  of  the  scandal  cases  as  the 
'double  dip”  case. 

This  particular  case  involved  Dr. 
James  Monroe  Smith.  ex-Louisiana 
State  University  president,  and  four 
of  his  political  pals  in  a  bold  piece 
of  chicanery.  The  five  grafters  sold 
to  the  state  university  for  $75,000  fur¬ 
niture  which  the  university  already 
bad  had  purchased  when  jt  bought  a 
hotel  for  $575,000.  Several  of  the 
co.nfederates  already  had  profited 
through  the  $575,000  hotel  sale  which 
induded  the  furniture. 

George  Vandervoort,  a  reporter  for 
the  ^e^o  Orleans  Tivies-Picaynne, 
was  anxious  to  find  a  phrase  which 
would  distinguish  tlie  furniture  deal 
from  other  fancy  pieces  of  thimble- 
bggery  being  uncovered  from  day  to 
tlay.  Passing  a  soft  drink  stand  which 
specializes  in  cones  topped  by  two 
scoops  of  ice  cream,  Vandervoort  vis- 
ttdized  the  furniture  deal  case  in 
which  the  grafters  took  two  scoops  of 
state  funds  as  a  “double  dip.” 

"Triple  Dipper”  Found 
Within  twenty-four  hours  a  large 
W  of  Louisiana  was  talking  about 
the  “double  dip”  case. 

Certain  that  thousands  of  persons 
who  performed  no  service  for  the 
sUte  were  being  carried  on  payrolls 
c*  various  state  departments.  The 
unes-Picayune  undertook  publica- 
payrolls  with  the  expectation 
that  citizens  would  recognize  various 
sundry  “deadheads”  (an  old  term 
h>uch  used  in  the  crusade). 

Most  of  the  “deadheads”  were 
Paced  on  the  rolls  as  quietly  as  the 
Elizabeth  left  her  home  waters, 
publication  of  the  rolls  was 
^fted  many  were  dropped  faster 
that  vessel  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

P  many  citizens’  amazement,  com- 
rolls  showed  that  hun- 
“deadheads”  had  been  paid 
ot-  more  departments  at  the 
of  brother  of  a  member 

•iv  ®  national  House  of  Representa- 
f.  'yhs  revealed  as  drawing  pay 
from  sf^te  board  of  health  and 
a  federal  agency.  He  immedi¬ 


ately  was  dubbed  a  “double  dipper.” 
The  son  of  the  New  Orleans  commis¬ 
sioner  of  public  safety,  apparently  be¬ 
lieving  that  there  really  is  safety  in 
numbers,  was  revealed  as  a  rider  of 
three  public  payrolls.  He  became  the 
first  nortorious  “triple  dipper.”  The 
name  of  an  illustrious  politician  of 
one  of  the  country  parishes  was  car¬ 
ried  on  four  payrolls.  Obviously,  he 
was  a  “quadruple  dipper” — no  less. 

Its  sonorous  quality,  and  perhaps  its 
novelty,  made  the  phrase  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  stump  speaker's  vo¬ 
cabulary,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before 
critics  of  the  machine  in  all  parts  of 
the  state  were  complaining  about  the 
big  chunks  of  state  funds  being  taken 
'oy  multiple  “dippers.”  The  denun¬ 
ciations  hurt,  too.  The  people  under¬ 
stood. 

Oldest  of  the  expressions  indigenous 
to  Louisiana  born  during  the  cru¬ 
sade  is  “the  ducks  are  flying.”  This 
phrase  is  derived  from  use  of  an 
earlier  term,  “de-ducts,”  and  is  just 
as  meaningful  to  Louisianians  as  “the 
ghost  is  walking”  to  residents  of  other 
states. 

Good  Cartoon  Subject 

Liberally  defined,  “the  ducks  are 
flying”  means  that  political  bigwigs 
are  collecting  tribute  from  men  and 
women  who  earn  their  pay  from  the 
state.  The  phrase  formed  an  eloquent 
appeal  for  votes,  particularly  to  state 
employes,  and  if  you  don’t  think  it 
was  a  good  cartoon  subject  you  didn’t 
read  the  New  Orleans  States  during 
the  campaign. 

A  forerunner  of  this  expression 
broke  into  print  in  1938  when  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Louisiana  Highway  Com¬ 
mission,  showing  considerably  more 
courage  than  thousands  of  his  fellows, 
complained  to  the  Legislature  that  he 
was  tired  of  being  forced  to  kick  back 
part  of  his  pay  to  the  administration’s 
political  machine.  He  got  fired,  but 
before  the  firing  was  effective  he  gave 
a  graphic  description  of  how  the 
forced  contributions  were  collected 
and  how  the  employes  felt  about 
them. 

For  several  years,  he  related,  fore¬ 
men  or  other  collectors  followed  the 
practice  of  calling  on  state  employes 
on  pay  days  to  “contribute”  5%  of 
their  pay  to  the  Louisiana  Democratic 
Association,  the  machine  organization. 
They  first  would  announce,  “Today  is 
the  day  for  your  deductions.”  Later, 
manifesting  their  laziness,  they  cut 


THE  "DOUBLE  DIPS"  ARE  MELTING 


GIRDS  OF  LOUISIANA 


down  their  announcement  to  “Today's 
the  day  for  de-ducts.’’ 

Every  public  employe  knew  the  full 
meaning  of  “de-ducts.”  'When  edi¬ 
torial  writers  began  describing  how 
“the  ducks  are  flying  all  over 
Louisiana,”  no  state  employe  or  his 
friends  needed  to  con.sult  a  blue  print 
or  thesaurus  to  understand  the  edi¬ 
torials.  Once,  taking  cognizance  of 
the  spread  of  the  expression,  Richard 
W.  Leche,  then  governor,  sent  several 
mallards  which  he  bagged  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Orleans  Stales  with  a 
note  that  these  particular  ducks 
would  fly  no  more.  He  attempted  to 
make  a  joke  of  a  term  whose  use  was 
becoming  a  serious  matter  to  the  ma¬ 
chine,  but  the  try  fizzled.  “The  ducks 
are  flying”  attracted  greater  attention. 

"Gravy  Train  Riders" 

When  investigation  of  affairs  of  the 
Louisiana  Tax  Com.-ni.ssion  revealed 
a  tax  racket  which  victimized  thou¬ 
sands  of  property  owners  the  persons 
charged  with  this  graft  were  labeled 
“gravy  train  riders.’’  It  wasn’t  long 
before  most  of  the  state  knew  this 
particular  “gravy  train”  was  a  system 
by  which  machine  henchmen  called 
on  property  owners  whose  assess¬ 
ments  had  just  been  increased,  of¬ 
fered  to  have  the  assessments  lowered 
for  half  of  the  tax  “savings”  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  reductions  by  splitting 
their  “fees”  with  employes  or  officials 
of  the  tax  commission. 

On  election  day  the  machine  sent 
squads  of  sluggers  to  some  voting 
places  to  frighten  away  watchers  or 
election  officials  friendly  to  the  re¬ 
form  group.  The  New  Orleans  Item 
described  the  sluggers  as  “poll  goons.” 
The  appellation  stuck.  Incidentally, 
some  of  the  “poll  goons”  also  are 
stuck — with  prison  sentences  for  slug¬ 
ging  Russ  Kintzley,  a  States  reporter, 
and  Anthony  'Vidacovich,  a  photog¬ 
rapher  for  The  Times-Picayune. 

The  older  term  “hot  oil”  was 


FDR  CLASSIFIES  "SO-CALLED  NEWSPAPERS" 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  March  25— Having  classified  columns  last  week  as 
“respectable”  and  otherwise,  the  White  House  has  taken  the  first  step 
in  classification  of  newspapers  and  news  stories.  Speaking  through  Secretary 
Stephen  Early  in  what  he  described  as  “a  formal  White  House  statement,” 
the  President  expressed  his  irritation  at  news  stories  that  the  Toronto  speech 
by  Minister  James  H.  R.  Cromwell  had  been  examined  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
before  its  delivery.  Publications  which  carried  the  story  credited  to  an 
“unimpeachable  authority”  were  cataloged  as  “so-called  newspapers  ;  the 
article  went  into  the  record  with  a  Presidential  description  as  “so-called 
news  story”;  “unimpeachable  authority”  was  put  down  as  “deliberately 
invented.” 

2  MONTHS  IN  JAIL  FOR  ATTACKING  NEWSMAN 

NEW  ORLE/.NS,  March  25— For  assaulting  a  New  Orleans  States  reporter 
on  election  day,  Feb.  20,  Eugene  Gill,  a  city  employe,  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  two  months  in  jail  and  a  $50  fine.  Gill  was  found  guilty  of 
attacking  Russ  Kintzley,  who  was  seeking  to  learn  details  of  a  poll  booth 
disturbance  in  which  Gill  had  figured  when  the  city  employe  struck  the 
reporter.  Judge  Frank  T.  Echezabal  pointed  out  that  Kintzley  was  doing  his 
work  in  a  peaceable  manner  in  accordance  with  law.  Gill  is  charged  in 
another  case  with  attacking  Anthony  'Vidacovich,  Times-Picaynne  photogra- 
uher,  at  the  same  poll  booth. 


shouted  from  every  stump  where  re¬ 
form  orators  criticized  the  conduct  of 
the  state  department  of  conservation. 
It  took  on  added  significance  when  the 
newspapers  printed  a  department  of 
the  interior  report  shewing  that  New 
Orleans’  mayor  picked  up  more  than 
a  million  dollars  in  an  oil  deal  started 
when  he  was  conservation  commis¬ 
sioner.  A  cartoon  depicting  a  fat  poli¬ 
tician  assaulting  a  barber  who  pro¬ 
tested,  “All  I  said  was  'Do  you 
want  a  hot  oil  shampoo?’  ”,  was  a  bell 
ringer. 

Overworked  by  the  machine  orators 
was  the  old  phrase  “high  hat,”  which 
they  applied  to  the  winning  candidate 
for  governor.  They  u.sed  the  new  ex¬ 
pressions  only  on  defense.  Maybe  that’s 
why  they  didn’t  like  the  new  terms — 
or  why  they  didn't  w'in. 

Walk  down  Canal  Street,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  or  sit  on  the  porch  of  a  country 
store  anywhere  in  Louisiana  today  and 
you’ll  probably  hear  the  new  dialect. 
A  state  employe  will  be  saying,  “Well, 
the  ducks  didn’t  fly  last  pay  day,”  or 
a  merchant  may  be  expressing  a  wish, 
"I'll  be  glad  when  May  comes  so  tlie 
new  administration  can  kick  out  that 
double  dipper  John  Doe.” 

If  you  don’t  understand  the  terms, 
you  will  soon — if  you  stay  in  Louis¬ 
iana.  Down  here  they're  crystal-clear, 
primer-plain.  Ask  any  of  the  machine 
politicians.  They  know. 

■ 

FCC  Rescinds  Sept  1 
Television  Deadline 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  26 — Con¬ 
vinced  that  commercial  operation  of 
television  will  tend  to  freeze  trans¬ 
mission  standards  at  their  present 
point,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  rescinded  an  order 
which  would  have  permitted  spon¬ 
sored  programs  beginning  Sept.  1. 

A  hearing  will  be  conducted  April  8 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  informa¬ 
tion  upon  which  will  be  determined 
the  wisdom  of  fixing  a  later  date  for 
the  introduction  of  commercial  pro¬ 
grams.  The  inclination  of  FCC  mem¬ 
bers  was  to  leave  the  date  open,  the 
general  belief  being  that  television  is 
not  ready  for  the  market  and  will  not 
be  for  many  months,  if  not  years. 

Vigorous  promotion  of  sales  by 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  offer¬ 
ing  the  buying  public  a  receiving  set, 
prompted  the  Commission  action.  Ap¬ 
paratus  now  on  the  market  might  not 
be  suitable  for  an  improved  transmis¬ 
sion  system,  it  was  apprehended,  and 
concern  was  expressed  that  sales 
might  tend  to  keep  the  art  down  to 
a  point  of  development  which  could 
utilize  receivers  now  available. 

■ 

N.  W.  AYER  NAMED 

The  Forstmann  Woolen  Co.,  Pas.saic, 
N.  J.,  has  appointed  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
to  handle  its  advertising,  effective  im¬ 
mediately. 
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Ad  Bureau  Book 
Tells  Retail 
Success  Stories 

60  Cases  Listed  . .  .  Dollar 
Returns  Per  Ad  Dollar 
Spent  Told 

“IT  SELLS,”  a  collection  of  case 
histories  of  some  successful  retail  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  1939,  was  released 
March  28  by  the  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  department  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Planned  as  a  companion  book  to 
the  Bureau’s  Blue  Book  of  noteworthy 
rational  newspaper  campaigns,  IT 
SELLS  contains  60  typical  retail 
stories,  all  of  them  brief,  factual  ac¬ 
counts  of  cash-in-the-drawer  results 
of  single  newspaper  ads,  and  of  news¬ 
paper  campaigns. 

The  stories,  drawn  from  a  large 
number  supplied  to  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  by  its  member  news¬ 
papers,  describe  the  experiences  of 
retailers  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  .  .  .  retailers  of 
automobiles  and  tires,  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  radio  sets,  lamps,  refrigera¬ 
tors,  ice  cream,  stoves,  gas  ranges, 
jewelry  and  silverware,  women’s  and 
men’s  wearing  apparel,  etc.  Markets 
covered  range  in  size  from  cities  of 
less  than  10,000  population  to  cities 
of  more  than  1.000,000.  The  actual 
advertisements  are  reproduced  and 
information  is  given,  in  almost  every 
case,  on  type  of  store,  geographical 
region,  population  group  in  which  the 
city  falls,  date  the  advertising  ap¬ 
peared,  space  used  (number  of  in¬ 
sertions  in  the  case  of  campaigns), 
sales  results,  cost  of  advertising,  and 
dollar  returns  per  dollar  spent. 

Typical  Experiences 
Typical  experiences  described  are; 
$6,000  worth  of  washing  machines 
sold  in  one  day  at  a  cost  of  9%. 

$147  in  refrigerator  sales  for  every 
dollar  spent. 

Once-a-week  ads  boost  gas  heater 
sales  107%. 

Slip  cover  sales  up  1400%  follow¬ 
ing  four-month  campaign. 

One  ad  sells  $6,900  worth  of  rugs 
one  day  after  it  appears. 

Seven-column  ad  sells  $15,000  worth 
of  fur  coats  in  two  days. 

Five-month  campaign  boosts  elec¬ 
tric  sign  sales  53%. 

One  ad  sells  $100,740  worth  of 
houses. 

500  rose  bushes  sold  in  6  hours  by 
294-line  ad. 

“The  book  should  be  particularly 
interesting  to  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  of  nationally  advertised 
goods,’’  the  Biu-eau  points  out,  “for, 
if  the  retailers,  who  are  on  the  active 
selling  line,  find  that  they  can  pull 
people  into  their  stores  by  using  news¬ 
paper  space,  surely  the  manufacturer 
can  profitably  use  the  same  medium 
to  induce  people  to  buy  his  particular 
brand  of  merchandise  from  the  retail 
stores  of  the  country.’’ 

■ 

United  Airlines  Ad 
Marks  Safety  Record 

Chicago,  March  28— The  flying  by 
17  air  lines  in  the  U.  S.  of  more  than 
87,000,000  plane-miles  without  injury 
to  passengers  or  crews  in  a  year’s 
time  prompted  United  Airlines  this 
week  to  use  large  display  space  in 
the  New  York  Times,  New  York 
Heralri  Tribune.  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago 
Daily  News,  calling  attention  to  the 
part  played  by  United  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  record. 

United  Air  lines  received  such 


favorable  response  to  its  advertise¬ 
ment,  pointing  out  United’s  contribu¬ 
tion  was  approximately  22%  of  the 
total  mileage  of  the  17  air  transport 
companies  achieving  the  safety  mark, 
that  officials  of  the  company  may  ex¬ 
tend  this  safety  record  ad  to  news¬ 
papers  in  other  cities. 

Likewise,  it  was  stated,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  United  may  revamp  its  ad¬ 
vertising  theme  and  place  more 
emphasis  on  the  safety,  comfort  and 
service  features  of  air  transportation, 
with  less  competitive  copy.  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Chicago,  places  the 
account. 

■ 

Seeks  Promotion  of 
Va.  Newsprint  Mill 

Richmond,  Va.,  March  25 — Major 
Raymond  B.  Bottom,  president  of  the 
Virginia  state  chamber  of  commerce, 
publisher  of  the  Newport  News  (Va.) 
Daily  Press  and  Times-Herald,  and 
former  president  of  the  Virginia  Press 
Association,  has  forwarded  to  all  Vir¬ 
ginia  bankers  copies  of  a  bulletin  just 
from  the  press  and  sponsored  by  the 
State  chamber,  telling  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  newsprint  production  in 
Virginia.  Major  Bottom  accompanied 
the  bulletin  with  a  letter  which  said: 

“Production  of  newsprint  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  a  subject  that  should  be  of 
particular  interest  to  you,  first,  be¬ 
cause  it  deals  with  an  opportunity 
that  challenges  Virginia  enterprise, 
and  secondly  because  it  involves 
large  scale  financing.  ...  As  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  greatest  significance 
in  the  South  and  as  a  prospect  offer¬ 
ing  the  greatest  advantages  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  the  immediate  future,  your 
interest  in  the  matter  is  encouraged.” 

Points  made  in  the  leaflet  include 
the  statements  that  Southern  pine 
grows  prolificly  in  Virginia  and  that 
through  the  investment  of  scientific 
methods  of  cutting,  reseeding,  con¬ 
servation  and  reforestation.  Southern 
pine  trees  may  be  cultivated  and 
raised  as  a  cash  crop. 

■' 

Paper  Mill  Planned 
Near  Chattanooga 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  March  27  — 
Walter  C.  Johnson,  secretary  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  said  tonight  a  syndicate  soon 
would  announce  plans  for  establish¬ 
ing  a  $5,000,000  newsprint  mill  near 
Chattanooga. 

The  mill  would  manufacture  news¬ 
print  from  Southern  pine  woodpulp. 
Former  Governor  Gordon  Browning 
of  Tennessee  heads  a  syndicate  which 
proposes  to  build  another  mill  near 
Savannah,  Tenn. 

“This  undertaking  has  been  brew¬ 


ing  for  nearly  four  years,”  Mr. 
Johnson  said.  “The  financing  of  the 
project,  which  will  amount  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $5,000,000,  is  now  in  sight 
and  details  concerning  the  undertak¬ 
ing  will  be  announced  within  the  next 
few  weeks.” 

Mr.  Johnson  said  the  mill  would  be 
located  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  with¬ 
in  100  miles  of  Chattanooga,  and 
would  use  TVA  power. 

The  Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  is  not  sponsoring  the 
mill  as  it  did  a  similar  one  recently 
opened  at  Lufkin,  Texas,  Mr.  Johnson 
said,  but  it  “is  interested  in  encourag¬ 
ing  this  and  other  organizations  of  the 
right  kind  desiring  to  manufacture 
paper  from  Southern  pine.” 

■ 

Finnish  Paper  Mill 
Losses  in  War  Small 

Washington,  D.  C..  March  28 — 
Russian  conquest  in  Finland  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  destruction  of  12%  of  the 
newsprint  mill  productive  capacity  of 
that  country,  but  the  Finns  actually 
lost  only  6%  with  a  German-con¬ 
trolled  producer  suffering  an  equival¬ 
ent  loss,  the  Finnish  Legation  has 
been  officially  advised. 

In  the  territory  ceded  to  Russia,  the 
following  Finnish  paper  mills  are  lo¬ 
cated:  Pitkaranta,  capacity  45.000  tons 
of  bleached  and  semi-bleached  Kraft 
pulp;  Hackman,  capacity  42.000  tons 
strong  unbleached  sulphite;  Lackela, 
capacity  25,000  tons  strong  unbleached 
sulphite. 

Located  in  the  same  area  is  the 
German -controlled  Kexholm  plant 
with  capacity  of  100,000  tons  of  strong 
unbleached  and  bleached  sulphite. 

The  information  which  has  reached 
Washington  indicates  that  all  four 
plants  were  levelled  either  through 
aerial  bombardment  or  as  a  result  of 
other  activities  incident  to  the  fight¬ 
ing  and  retreat  of  the  Finn  forces. 

It  was  explained  here  that  the 
product  of  Kexholm  was  shipped  into 
Germany,  a  circumstance  which 
makes  the  loss  to  the  world  market 
actually  about  6%. 

Risto  Solanko,  secretary  of  the 
legation  here,  described  the  remain¬ 
ing  newsprint  industry  as  in  “the  best 
of  shape,”  and  predicted  that  normal 
movement  of  stocks  will  begin  when 
minor  reconstruction  is  completed. 

RAILROADS  PLACE  ADS 

The  Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising 
Agency,  Philadelphia,  is  placing  copy 
in  on-line  newspapers  throughout  the 
Eastern  territory,  stressing  the  new 
low  fares  for  its  clients,  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  Reading  Railway 
System  and  the  Jersey  Central  Rail¬ 
road  Company. 


MOTHER  NATURE  WAS  KIND  TO  NEWSMEN 

CONTRARY  to  city  room  belief  that  line  failures  and  teletype  breakdowns 
always  come  when  news  is  hottest,  Sunday’s  magnetic  storm  which 
crippled  wire  and  radio  communications  came  when  news  was  slowest  and 
deadlines  unheard  of.  Attributed  to  huge  sun  spots,  the  phenomenon 
occurred  principally  between  10:30  a.m.  and  2:30  p.m.  Sunday.  All  three 
press  associations  reported  varying  degrees  of  disturbance  on  their  Sunday 
circuits.  Teletypes  garbled  words.  North  and  south  circuits  were  not 
affected,  but  east  and  west  wires  were.  Trans-Atlantic  radio  was  com¬ 
pletely  disrupted  but  cable  traffic  continued.  AT&T  officials  called  it  the 
worst  case  of  traffic  impairment  in  its  history.  ’There  were  no  important 
European  news  breaks  at  that  time  and  the  absence  of  deadlines  was  a  lucky 
break  for  all. 


LATEST  SPORT  NEWS  IN  NEW  INQUIRER  EDITION 

THE  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  Monday  began  the  publication  of  a  9  A.  M. 

Postscript  Edition.  In  a  front-page  box  announcement,  the  management 
said:  “The  Inquirer  today  offers  the  public  this  new  Postscript  Edition,  in¬ 
cluding  an  All-Sports  Section,  with  four  added  pages.  A,  B.  C,  and  D.” 
Stating  it  would  contain  the  latest  local  and  national  news  and  pictures,  the 
Inquirer  added:  “In  sports  this  new  section  will  dominate  the  newspaper 
field,  offering  the  latest  news  and  statistics  of  baseball  and  other  sports.  There 
will  be  unparalleled  coverage  for  horse  lovers  of  all  news  from  the  tracks, 
including  morning  scratches,  graded  handicaps,  alphabetical  lists  of  horses 
entered  at  all  tracks,  last  performances  and  other  information.” 


Harry  C.  Adler, 

Of  Chattanooga 
Times,  Dies  at  74 

Daily's  Board  Chairman 
Since  1931  Previously 
Was  Its  General  Manager 

Harry  C.  Adler,  74,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  former  generi 
manager  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 

Times,  died  in 
C  h  a  1 1  anooga, 
March  27.  He 
had  been  with 
the  Times  since 
1890. 

His  early  asso¬ 
ciation  was  as 
head  of  the 
daily’s  job  print¬ 
ing  plant,  a  post 
he  held  until 
May  11.  1900 
when  he  became 

Harry  C.  Adler  business  manage: 

of  the  Times.  A 
year  later  he  became  general  man¬ 
ager,  holding  that  position  for  36 
years.  He  relinquished  active  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  because  of  hh 
health  on  Nov.  23,  1931.  but  main¬ 
tained  his  connection  with  the  com¬ 
pany  by  serving  as  board  chairman 

Mr.  Adler  was  active  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  and  served  as  chairman  of 
the  topics  committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  for 
three  years.  He  was  a  member  and 
chairman  of  the  nominating  commi'.- 
tee  of  the  Associated  Press  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  He  also  served  as  chah- 
man  of  the  Southern  Division  of  the 
AP  for  many  years. 

He  had  been  innumerable  times 
chairman  of  various  civic  committees 
organized  for  public  interest  and  wel¬ 
fare. 

Mr.  Adler  married  Miss  Ada  Ods- 
sister  of  the  late  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times  and  die 
Chattanooga  Times,  on  Feb.  24, 1891 
Surviving  are  Mrs.  Adler;  their  son 
Colonel  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times  and  vice-president  and  genew 
manager  of  the  New  York  Tiw« 
three  brothers,  Morris  D.  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Reuben  and  Milton  B.  of  Ne* 
York,  and  two  sisters.  Mrs.  Waltef 
Wolfe  of  New  York  and  Mrs.  Jacques 
Beerwald  of  Philadelphia. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Times  Gives 
Retail  Ad  Course 

Kenneth  Collins,  assistant  to  ^ 
general  manager  of  the  New  Yof* 
Times,  was  the  speaker  March 
the  first  of  a  series  of  five  fre* 
tures  on  the  “Physical 
Retail  Advertising,”  sponsored  by 
Times  in  its  Annex  club  rooms. 
ceeding  Wednesdays  will  feature 
following  as  speakers: 

Mrs.  Aleida  Van  Wesep. 
of  projection  of  Lord  &  g 

ford  E.  Gerard,  art  director  of  «- 
Macy  &  Co.;  Ira  A.  Hir.schmann, 
president  of  Bloomingdale’s,  3'’“,  ' 
Dalgin,  director  of  art  and  reproo 
tion  of  the  Times. 

ANNENBERg' TRIAL 

Chicago,  March  28 — Declaring 
he  will  “either  send  the 
court  or  send  it  to  trial,  ^  ^ 
Judge  James  H.  Wilkerson 
April  1  for  oral  arguments  o” 
liminary  motions  in  the  inoiu 
of  M.  L.  Annenberg. 
quirer  publisher  and  18  co-defo"  ^ 
on  charges  of  conspiracy  to 
the  income  tax  law. 
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road.  Copy  will  appear  twice  a  week 
for  several  weeks. 

New  England  newspapers  also 
benefitted  substantially  by  the  new 
low  rail  price.  The  Boston  &  Maine 
and  the  Maine  Central  railroads  used 
every  daily  and  weekly  in  the  area 
served  actively  by  them.  Towns  and 
cities  tributary  to  Boston  received 
ropy  featuring  commuter  travel  while 
copy  for  more  distant  points  empha¬ 
sized  the  slogan  “Take  Two  Pennies 
and  Ride  a  Mile.”  Ninety-three  news¬ 
papers  with  a  total  circulation  of 
2,386,807  were  used,  according  to  H. 
L.  Baldwin,  publicity  manager  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine.  In  addition,  time 
on  all  radio  stations  in  the  territory 
was  purchased. 

“The  railroad  will  spend,  conserva¬ 
tively  $60,000  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  to  merchandise  its  passenger 
service  in  1940,”  Mr.  Baldwin  said. 
“This  represents  the  largest  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  budget  given  over  to  any 
one  form  of  advertising. 

“Frequency  and  size  of  insertion 
varies  with  seasonal  trend  in  travel. 


the  advertising  survey 

By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 


tripping  part  of  perfume  to  two  parts  of  ink, 
whereas  most  formulas  use  one  to 
three  or  one  to  four. 

_ _ _  According  to  the  Faberge  company, 

whiff  of  flowery  fragrance,  brought  New  York,  within  24  hours  after  the 
1o  them  on  the  printed  pages  of  ad  appeared  Kann’s  reported  sales  of 
newspapers.  more  than  $1,000  of  the  new  product, 

A  regular  wave  of  perfumed  ad-  two  reorders  were  given,  and  several 
vertisements  has  swept  the  country  other  stores  telephoned  orders  for 
recently  bringing  to  the  nostrils  of  the  perfume. 

newspaper  readers  the  scent  of  gar-  This  is  the  third  time  Faberge  has 
denia,  of  apple  blossoms,  orange  cooperated  with  stores  in  perfumed 
blossoms,  and  carnations.  The  idea  pages,  first  in  Indianapolis,  then 
IS  not  new,  examples  have  been  Minneapolis.  In  the  former  city  the 
chronicled  here  many  times,  but  it  “ 
continues  to  be  a  good  way  to  at¬ 
tract  attention  and  in  many  cases 
bring  extra  dollars  into  the  till. 

Sweet  Apple  Blossoms 
In  New  Britain,  Coim.,  March  22, 

Raphael’s  department  store  placed  a 
wo-page  ad  scented  with  apple  blos¬ 
soms,  the  perfume  being  sprayed  on 
he  pages  rather  than  being  mixed 


her  pearly  tootsies  across  the  land, 
[hut  citizens  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  have  not  been  denied  their 


Huge  cuts,  almost  full  page  deep,  fea¬ 
tured  Hecht  Easter  copy. 


.said.  “All  art  work,  including  re¬ 
touching,  was  done  in  our  own  art 
department,  and  tissue  overlays  were 
Over  a  12-month  period  frequency  made  to  indicate  the  delicate  hand- 
averages  three  times  monthly.  toolings  for  the  engraver. 

‘Space  orders  for  March  23  are  be-  “We  believe  that  the  camp>aign, 
lieved  to^  have  been  ^e  largest  for  whicdi  totaled  more  than  25  pages, 

-  „  -  j  ,  r  - an  advertising  dominance 

experience  of  the  two  roads  although  good  taste)  that  is  rare  to  find 

they  have  always  been  consistent  m  newspaper  copy.  The  results,  I  am 
users  of  newspaper  space.  glad  to  say,  were  more  than  grati- 

“The  campaign  begun  March  23  fying.” 
will  be  extended  for  the  present  in  .  i  t  •  j  •  v  i  • 
a  fast  continuity  series  featvuing  ‘The  lablOld  in  Yakima 

Common  Cents  Twins  Say.’  ”  A  N^T  IDEA  which  nett^  consid- 

Boston  and  Maine  copy  is  being  extra  advertising  linage  was 

placed  by  Harold  Cabot  &  Co.,  Boston,  utilize  March  13  by  the  Yakima 
Repetition  is  the  soul  of  advertis-  (Wash.)  Daily  Republic  and  Morning 
ing,  and  so  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  Herald  when  they  published  a  tabloid 
again,  that  when  a  speedy,  dramatic  section  of  eight  pages  commemorat- 
job  of  informing  the  public  of  a  new  100th  a^iversary  of  dentistry 

price,  a  new  product,  or  a  new  de-  Yakima.  This  section  ran  70%  ad- 
velopment  of  any  kind,  newspapers  vertising.  Reading  matter  was  fur- 
are  the  most  direct  and  efficient  nished  by  the  Yakima  Valley  Dental 
medium.  Society  and  this  organization  also 

TT  r»i-  *  XT  j  1-  inches  of  advertising  at 

Huge  Photos  Used  by  otore  the  regular  open  rate.  Sixty  per  cent 

WHAT  MAY  BE  A  NEIW  technique  of  the  advertising  in  the  section  was 
in  department  store  advertising  was  sold  at  the  open  rate,  the  rest  at  con- 
utilized  for  two  weeks  before  Easter  tract  rates.  Tie-up  advertising  was 
by  the  Hecht  Company,  Washington,  placed  by  druggists,  food  stores,  dai- 
D.  C.,  to  spotlight  spring  fashions,  ries,  etc.,  emphasizing  care  of  the 
Chief  departures  from  regular  store  teeth  and  the  effect  of  good  food  on 
copy  were  the  use  of  heroic  photo-  the  teeth.  W.  H.  Robertson  is  pub- 
graphs,  almost  full-page  size,  empha-  lisher  of  the  Yakima  dailies, 
sizing  specific  merchandise,  and  the 

haT-^Sh  SMS:  Among  Advertising  Folk 

at  unreachable  prices.  One  or  two  GERALD  H.  CARSON,  vice-president 
pages  a  day  were  placed  in  both  and  head  of  the  copy  department  of 
morning  and  evening  newspapers.  An  William  Esty  &  Co.,  will  become  head 
example  is  shown  above.  of  the  copy  department  of  Benton  & 

Describing  the  photographic  tech-  Bowles,  Inc.,  early  next  month.  He 
nique,  Bert  M.  Sarazan,  director  of  succeeds  Walter  0’ME«u^  vice-pres- 
publicity  and  sales  promotion,  said  all  ident  of  the  agency,  who  will  devote 
photographs  were  made  in  the  store’s  his  full  time  to  the  agency’  newly 
own  studio,  an  important  part  of  the  established  plan  board.  Mr.  Carson 
publicity  department.  Local  models  joined  Esty  in  1932  and  prior  to  that 
were  used,  and  to  achieve  dramatic  was  with  J.  Walter  Thompson  Corn- 
interest  in  each  shot  dozens  of  nega-  pany  and  the  George  Batten  Co 
lives  were  exposed  under  varying  ^  ^  vice-president, 

lighting  conditions.  From  quick-  o^remus  &  Company,  advertising 
prints  of  all  negatives  the  shot  rn^t  ^  f 

suitebly  selling  the  idea  was  select^.  ^ 

Only  a  rough  layout  was  given  the  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  of 

photographer.  Boston,  have  been  nominated  for  the 

The  finished  layout  was  made  after  goard  of  Directors  of  the  Boston  Bet- 
he  photograph  was  completed,  so  that 
the  camera  might  have  all  possible  ^ 

leeway  in  producing  a  dramatic  and  ^  ' 

living  picture,”  Mr.  Sarazan  said.  Waltcr  C.  Hellmann,  has  been  ap- 

Use  of  this  technique  was  an  out-  Poi^it^d  eastern  representative  of  the 
growth  of  Mr.  Sarazan ’s  personal  in-  p*”®*^**^^*? .  Advertising  &  Research 
terest  in  the  camera,  and  “its  splendid  Corp.,  Chicago. 

adaptability  to  dramatic  advertising  Roy  Washburn,  for  the  past  10  years 
usage.”  co-art  director  of  the  Chicago  office 

“Many  of  the  incidental  merchan-  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  and  pre- 
Newspapers  selected  dise-sketches  were  done  in  wash,  oth-  viously  art  director  at  the  company’s 
served  by  each  rail-  ers  in  pen  and  line,"  Mr.  Sarazan  (Continued  on  page  12) 


Railroads  Tell  Fare  Cut  Story 
INAUGURATION  OF  THE  two  cents 
a  mile  rate  for  coach  travel  on 

Eastern  railroads  Monday  on  order  any  single  day  in  the  advertising  achieved 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis-  -  -  ... 

copy,  14  sion  brought  a  wave  of  newspaper 
in  three  advertising  to  acquaint  the  public 


Eastern  Railroads 


“  December  had  carried  the  frag- 


■wee  of  roses.  The  March  22  adver- 
j^«nt  was  achieved  by  adding  to 
I*  ink  65  pounds  of  perfume  made 
“nm  the  Virginian  carnation. 

Sex  Rears  Its  Head 
Die  delicate  aroma  of  the  flowers 
^ve  way  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  March 
I*  k)  a  heady  perfume  designed  to 
^ulate  thi  ■ 

Kann’i 

a  full 

«  i~6<=  HI  reu  ana  oiacK  in  uie  me  oignaiuic 

News,  richly  impregnated  with  Fourteen  separate  roads 
”  ’  perfume  creation  in  the  ads  and  paid  for 


with  the  new  low  rates,  which  cut 
coach  travel  costs  as  much  as  20% 
between  most  points.  The  former 
basic  mile  rate  had  been  2^/2  cents. 
The  ICC  denied  a  petition  of  the 
roads  to  continue  the  2(4c  a  mile  rate 
for  another  nine  months. 

In  the  New  York-Philadelphia  area 
three  agencies  cooperated  in  placing 
's  department  store  placed  1,000-line  copy  in  41  newspapers  over 
l^ge  in  red  and  black  in  the  the  signature  of  Eastern  Railroads. 

^  '  5  were  listed 


new  Faberge 
Straw  Hat.” 

Text  of  the  c< 
fwberant,  radiant 
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Continuing  Study 
Shows  Ads  Have 
High  Readership 

Analysis  of  First  Ten 
Studies  Made  .  .  .  Women 
See  92®/o  of  Local  Ads 

Advertising  of  all  tyoes  except 
classified  was  read  by  93^?  of  the 
women  and  75%  of  the  men  readers 
surveyed  in  the  first  10  studies  of 
the  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading.  Wilder  Breckenridge,  sales 
manager.  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  told  the  New  York  Chapter 
of  the  American  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion  March  28  at  a  luncheon  in  the 
Hotel  Commodore. 

Summarizing  results  to  date  in  the 
Continuing  Study  being  conducted 
by  the  Advertising  Research  Foun- 


has  a  stranglehold  on  the  reader,”  each  area.  The  method  was  checked 
Mr.  Breckenridge  commented  in  pre-  and  verified  by  generous  sampling 
senting  stereopticon  slides  giving  sum-  done  by  five  different  research  organ- 
maries  of  interest  in  news.  Since  the  izations.  From  the  Real  Property 
study  was  begun  just  before  the  war  Inventory  of  New  York  City  made 
started  abroad,  the  picture  has  been  in  1935  with  WPA  money,  the  aver- 
distorted  a  little  by  competition  of  age  rental  values  in  each  block  was 
„local  news  with  war  news,  he  ex-  discovered  and  the  quality  of  the 
plained  in  presenting  the  following  newspaper's  circulation  was  thus  un¬ 
analysis  of  ”What  Do  People  Read?”:  covered  by  comparing  rental  values 


of  Reader  Traffic  Stops  of 
10  Studies) 


Ty[te  oi  Coiitfiit 

Men 

Women 

Front  pngc  . 

9/ 

98% 

Section  1  . 

Itibicle  pagt>  of  Section  1 

.  98 

100 

exclii.-ilve  of  ii.ic;o  1 . 

.  9.5 

98 

Section  2  . 

Inside  pages  of  Section  2 

, .  98 

99 

exclusive  of  page  1 . 

, .  97 

98 

Editorials  . 

.  33 

20 

Editorial  page  . 

.  82 

79 

Financial  news  . 

.  29 

11 

Radio  lists  and  news . 

.  36 

4o 

Society  news  aiul  pictures.. 

.  28 

79 

Sftori'«  itid  picture^... 

.  75 

40 

NLRB  Dismisses 
Guild's  Charges 
Against  King 

Denies  Issuance  of 
Complaint  Charging 
Company  Interference 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild 


and  circulation  distribution. 

There  wasn’t  a  competitive  note 
in  the  entire  presentation  and  Mr. 

Brooks  explained  this  same  method  defeated  in  an  employe  election  in 
was  open  to  other  newspapers  that  King  Feature  Syndicate  in  1938  and  | 
wanted  to  make  a  qualitative  analy-  subsequently 
sis  of  their  circulation. 


complainant  against 
the  syndicate  to  the  National 
■  Relations  Board,  March  28  was  de- 

NLRB  Examiner  Orders  issuance  of  a  complaint  the 

N.  Y.  Times  Reinstate  3 


board  acting  through  Mrs.  Elinore  | 
M.  Herrick,  regional  director. 
Action  of  the  board  clears  the  wav 


Washington,  D.  C.,  March  25 — ^The 

suggestion  that  standards  for  deter-  fin^l  oral  arguments  in  Wash¬ 
mining  unfair  labor  practices  cannot  in^on  as  to  whether  the  guild  or 
I  be  fixed  for  the  newspaper  publishing  Kingsyn  Employees  Association  or 

.ly  me  ..m.e. _ _  _  Thc  tcti  bcst  ocws  stories  from  each  business  is  contained  in  a  report  filed  ®ifh®r  of  them,  shall  represent  em- 

dation  of  the  ANA  and  Four- A.  Mr.  paper  studied  to  date  were  analyzed  with  the  National  Labor  Relations  P‘Oyos  of  the  syndicate  and  auto- 

Breckenridge  reported  the  following  as  follows:  Board  by  a  trial  examiner  who  found  ni^i^ally  cancels _ guild  charges  ^of 

percentages  of  advertising  reader- 
ship  were  indicated  by  the  first  10 
studies: 

Men  Women 

N.itional  aitvcrftvinji  ...  6."!%  i>S% 

t/OC.-U  avtwrtisinj  .  fiS  92 

Dt-partmenl  rtore  ailvertUi-is.  37  80 

Amnsi-mcnt  a<fvertisine  .  43  60 

ri.-;<.sifie<l  advertising  .  29  4ii 

Some  Ads  Outstrip  News 

The  “reader  traffic  stops”  for  news 
content  were  considerably  higher,  but 


Type  of  N,«s 

Men 

Wtmieii 

Intern.Ttional  . 

.  41% 

18% 

.VatHtnil  .  .  . 

.  20 

20 

l.-.c.d  . 

.  39 

62 

The  five  best 
paper: 

pictures  from 

each 

Type  f.f  I‘icim< 

Men 

Women 

International  . 

.  20% 

12% 

\a.tit>".-il  . 

.  16 

12 

I.m’al  . 

.  64 

76 

the  New  York  Times  guilty  of  violat-  company  interference  in  the  Uhor 
ing  the  Wagner  Act  on  certain  counts,  situation  which  developed  betweer. 
not  guilty  on  others. 

The  section  of  Examiner  Tilford  E.  Problem  Arose  in  1938 

Dudley’s  report  which  would  place  The  guild  charges  stemmed  froir. 

newspaper  publishing  companies  in  a  an  old  situation  in  which  the  ANG 
category  apart  from  other  employers  first  sought  to  represent  employes  of 
declares  that  the  workers  on  a  paper  International  News  Photos  and  ther. 
are  not  subjected  to  detailed  rules  of  extended  its  claim  to  representafior; 
conduct  or  production  measurement,  for  the  entire  King  Feature  Syndicab 
and  adds:  ‘‘This  absence  of  criteria 
makes  it  easy  for  an  employe,  on  the 


organization. 

An  election  was  held  in  1938  on 


Nelson  H.  Seubert,  director  of  re-  one  hand,  to  characterize  disciplinary  the  nation-wide  representation  basis 

Mr.  Breckenridge  in  his  illustrated  search  for  Medi;  Records,  and  presi-  action  as  anti-union  action,  and  on  and  the  ANG  lost.  Following  the 

analysis  of  the  10  papers  emphasized  dent  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  the  other  hand,  for  an  executive  to  election,  the  ANG  sought  to  returr 

association,  presided. 


that  “the  advertiser  has  the  same 
white  space  as  the  editor  to  attract 
readers,”  and  that  on  some  pages  summary  to  advertising  managers  of 
studied  reader  interest  in  advertising 
was  higher  than  in  news  content. 


A  slight  advantage  of  left  hand  York  Representatives  Association, 
position  over  right  hand  page  copy 


cloak  anti- union  action  under  the  to  its  old  position  of  bargaining  agent 
Mr.  Breckenridge  presented  his  guise  of  justified  disciplinary  action.”  for  International  News  Photos— a 

On  the  basis  of  tesimony  that  Pub-  position  which  the  management  had 
New  York  newspapers  Wednesday  Usher  Arthur  H.  Sulzberger  as  “op-  recognized — but  at  approximately  the 
and  also  on  Friday  before  the  New  posed  to  the  principle  of  organization  same  time,  employes  organized  the 

for  news  writers  such  as  we  under 


Kingsyn  Employees  Association. 

It  was  announced  this  week  that  stand  the  guild  to  be,”  the  examiner  Caught  in  the  middle,  the  manage- 

was  disclosed  in  the  analysis  of  1925  the  following  reader  studies  will  be  concluded  that  organizational  effort  ment  left  to  the  labor  board  the 

pages  studied  to  date.  Left  hand  made  in  April:  Louisville  Courier-  was  hindered.  The  paper’s  “insist-  matter  of  deciding  which  if  either 

pages  were  8%  better  read  by  men  Journal,  Des  Moines  Register  and  ence”  that  employes  present  griev-  of  th®  two  organizations  was  the 

and  1.8%  better  read  by  women.  Tribune.  Toledo  Blade. 

Medians  of  page  reader  traffic  slops 
on  pKJsition  were  given  as  follows: 


91  left  hantl  paxes. 
S.s  right  hand  pages 


.Men  Women 
61%  75% 

60  68 


World-Telegram  Has 
New  Type  of  Survey 


The  following  summary  of  “reader 
traffic  stops”  was  given  on  position: 


Men 

Women 

pages  (page  7  or  lorwaid) 

69% 

78% 

7.1  pages  (page  8  or  backi... 

60 

70 

(exclusive  of  society,  women’s 

and  spot^s  pages) 

.10  society  and  women'.'  pages 

31 

81 

22  sports  pages  . 

70 

36 

(The  above  does  not  include  paRc^s  closed 

financial  or 


t.i  advertising.  classifie<l,  Oiinic 
full  pages  advertising.) 

Lesson  to  Advertisers 

Mr.  Breckenridge  pointed  out  as 
“a  lesson  to  advertisers”  the  above- 


ances  as  individuals,  and  alleged  de-  proper  bargaining  agent, 
mands  by  Mr.  Sulzberger  that  an  However,  the  guild  had  filw 
open  shop  clause  be  written  into  a  charges  against  the  management 

proffered  contract  and  the  lowest  which  included  the  allegations  that 
guild  scale  in  the  New  York  area  be  ff*®  company  had  “used  its  nation- 
The  New  York  World-Telegram  the  basis  of  discussion,  were  found  by  wide  executive  machinery  to  dis- 
Wednesday  presented  to  a  group  of  Dudley  to  be  “stumbling  blocks”  in  courage  guild  membership  by  circu- 
trade  paper  representatives  a  re-  the  path  of  the  guild.  lating  statements,  oral  and  otherwist 

cently  completed  qualitative  survey  The  examiner  asked  that  an  order  that  respondent’s  employes  were  op- 
of  its  166,000  reader  families  in  the  be  issued  requiring  the  Times  to  stip-  posed  to  the  guild.” 

New  York  area.  The  study,  an  en-  ulate  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  or-  ff  was  also  alleged  ‘‘that  the  man- 

tirely  new  departure  in  market  ganizational  work  of  the  guild  or  the  agement  permitted  the  use  of  corn- 
studies.  is  a  block-by-block  analysis  Bookkeepers,  Stenographers  and  Ac-  pany  time,  company  ^  materi^  an 

of  the  city  in  regard  to  its  rental  counts  Union,  and  that  it  will  rein-  other  company  facilities  in  the  cir 

values  and  the  location  of  the  World-  state  three  discharged  employes  with  culation  of  anti--guild  statement  ® 
Telegram  reader  families,  comprising  back  pay.  statements  urging  support  of 

40%  of  the  W-T  circulation.  Allegations  that  Fred  Jaeger,  busi-  ^ngsyn  Employees  Association  ana 

Vernon  Brooks,  national  advertis-  "ess  news  reporter,  and  Leonard  H.  its  predecessor.” 

Goldsmith,  advertising  solicitor,  had  .  labor  board  this  week  re 

been  discriminatorily  discharged,  were  issuance  of  a  complaint  to  the 
dismissed.  fi'®  grounds  stated  and  the  maiw' 

■  of  representation  now  boils  down  to 

OPENS  CHICAGO  OFFICE 

Myron  R.  Homiak  will  open  a  Chi-  *^‘"Ssyn  association  senea  ^ 
cago  office  for  Intaglio  Service,  Inc., 
in  the  Tribune  Tower,  April  1.  Mr. 

Homiak  has  been  with  Intaglio  Serv¬ 


ing  manager  of  the  newspaper,  pre¬ 
senting  the  study  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  offices,  explained  four  years 
.  .  have  been  spent  on  it.  Every  reader 

normal  interest  of  readers  in  picture  i-ggponse  to  editorial  matter  of  the 

pages.  Three-quarters  of  the  men  World-Telegram  during  that  time  has 

and  women  surveyed  had  ordinary-  been  noted,  names  and  addresses 

preferences  except  when  it  comes  to  taken.  Letters,  phone  calls  for  in- 

the  picture  pages— and  here  approxi-  formation,  etc.,  are  included. 

mately  nine  out  of  ten  readers  stop  After  these  known  W-T  reading  ice  since  1939  and  previously  was 
to  read  the  picture  page,  he  said.  families  were  checked  the  total  with  Chambon,  Inc.,  rotogravure 

The  home-town  atmosphere  still  funnily  distribution  was  projected  in  press  manufacturers. 


April  9  before  the  labor  board  m 
Washington. 


YOUNG  COMING  HOME  SENATE  GROUP  OK'S  FOREIGN  PROPAGANDA  QUIZ 

James  R.  ’^oung.  Japan  corres-  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  March  28— The  Senate  foreign  relations  committee 
pondent  for  Internationa  e\n^  rv-  approved  a  resolution  for  investigation  of  foreign  propaganda  in 

ice,  who  was  convic  e  ®  ’  R®®  written  an  amendment  to  guarantee  free  discussion  in 

Ld  rTSveLTirmonths’ suspended  pre.ss  and  orally,  of  international  questions.  Introduced  by  Senator 
sentence  by  a  Tokyo  district  court  Bennett  C.  Clark  of  Missouri,  the  resolution  directs  that  a  committee  of 
jud^e,  will  sail  for  the  U.  S.  “within  Senators  be  appointed  to  make  the  inquiry,  and  places  a  fund  of 

ten'days  or  two  weeks,”  Barry  Faris,  $25,000  at  their  disposal.  As  originally  drawn,  it  provided  for  investiga- 
INS  editor-in-chief,  told  Editor  &  tion  of  groups  or  individuals  acting  “for  or  in  behalf  of  ”  foreign  powers.  By 

Publisher  this  week!  No  new  assign-  deleting  the  words  “or  in  behalf  of,”  the  committee  limited  the  scope  of  in  the  Huntington  ru.r.  -  . 

ment  has  been  selected  yet  for  him.  investigation  to  cases  where  a  relationship  of  agency  exists  and  preserved  the  where  a  guild  strike  has  been  u 
Mr.  Fari=  said.  right  of  free  expression  in  all  other  situations.  way  since  November. 


6  GUILDSMEN  FINED 

Fines  totalling  $200  were  assessed 
against  six  Newspaper  Guild  mew 
bers  in  Los  Angeles  last 
lowing  conviction  for  contempt 
court  in  conducting  secondary  pi 
eling  in  violation  of  a 
injunction.  Found  guilty  were 
M.  Connelly,  international  vice^  - 
ident  of  the  guild,  and  Don 
each  fined  $50.  and  Roger  Jon  ■ 
Urcel  Daniel,  Clifford 
John  Kingsmith,  each  fined  „  j. 
were  charged  with  ? ,  jjar 

ington  Park  market,  an 
in  the  Huntinaton  Park  . 


% 


Mw 


■  WA*A 

*t*  * 


The  romance  of  metropolitan  city  life  takes  on  a 
different  pattern — in  Philadelphia  .  .  .  Woven  into 
that  pattern,  a  golden  thread  of  friendly  interests 
leads  to  speedy  and  profitable  sales  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  a  home  product  .  .  .  For  nine  out  of  ten 
Philadelphia  dwellings  are  single-family  homes  .  .  . 
More  single-family  dwellings  than  New  York 
City  and  Buffalo  combined;  than  Chicago  and  St. 
Fouis  together;  than  Detroit  and  Cleveland  .  .  . 
The  manufacturer  with  home  equipment,  product 
or  service  to  sell  can  save  advertising  money  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  Philadelphia  campaign, 
being  able  with  one  newspaper  to  tell  the  story  of 
bis  product  to  nearly  every  interested  family. 


With  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  daily  readers 
in  Philadelphia,  The  Evening  Bulletin  is  one  of 
America's  largest  daily  newspapers  .  .  .  For 
thirty-five  years,  it  has  led  all  Philadelphia  daily 
newspapers  .  .  .  And,  in  its  years  of  circulation 
leadership.  The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  is 
unequaled  by  any  newspaper  of  like  size  in  the 
nation.  The  PAening  Bulletin's  standing  in  the 
confidence  of  the  people;  its  position  among  the 
newspapers  of  the  nation,  is  the  result  of  careful 
regard  for  Philadelphia's  home  interests:  Com¬ 
pleteness  and  accuracy  in  news  .  .  .  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  family  circle  .  .  .  interesting  features 
everv  dav  for  everv  one  in  the  hcjme. 


Copiti.y...  ly'iU,  IluHrtin  Cumpunt,  ph  ltd>'lphia 
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.  .  .  Advertisers  .  .  .  Advertising  Agencies  .  .  . 


Continued  from  page  9 
Cleveland  office,  has  been  appointed 
art  director  of  the  Detroit  office.  John 
Kies,  formerly  of  Campbell  Ewald 
Company’s  Chicago  office,  and  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  with  Lord  &  Thomas, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  art  di¬ 
rector.  Harry  J.  Thorsen  has  been 
named  an  accotmt  service  manager 
in  the  Chicago  office  of  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc.  Mr.  Thorsen  was  formerly 
an  account  manager  with  Reincke- 
Ellis-Younggreen  &  Finn,  and  prior 
to  that,  director  of  service  for  Henri 
Hurst  and  McDonald.  Norman 
Meiners,  formerly  with  the  Mcfadden 
Publications  and  with  General  Screen 
Broadcasting,  has  joined  the  Chicago 
staff  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.  as 
assistant  account  manager. 

Wanda  Weaver  has  joined  the  copy 
staff  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago,  and 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Montgomery 
Ward  radio  account. 


Norma  Smith  has  left  the  contract 
department  of  Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert  to  join  the  Chicago  offices  of  the 
Foreman  Company,  radio  represen¬ 
tatives,  in  the  Wrigley  Building. 

Grump  Smith,  director,  Consumer 
Movement  Trends,  spoke  on  “The  Con¬ 
sumer  Movement”  before  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Men,  March  28  at 
the  Midston  House,  New  York. 


Three  national  magazines  are  being 
used  and  California  newspapers  and 
those  in  six  major  cities  will  be  added 
in  June.  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany  is  the  agency. 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  has  scheduled 
117  newspapers  in  34  states,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  and  Hawaii,  to  carry 
advertising  for  Martin’s  Scotch  whis¬ 
key,  imjKirted  by  the  company.  Copy 
will  rim  through  May.  Bowman  & 
Columbia,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

General  Electric  Company  in  an 
intensive  newspaper  campaign  will 
promote  reduced  prices  of  television 
sets  in  New  York.  The  company  also 
plans  an  enlarged  campaign  for  elec¬ 
tric  fans  in  newspapers,  magazines 
and  business  papers.  Both  are 
handled  by  Maxon,  Inc. 

The  1940  advertising  program  of  the 
Absorene  Manufacturing  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  includes  leading  newspapers  in 
the  central,  northern  and  western 
states,  as  well  as  announcements  over 
30  radio  stations.  Ross-Gould  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  is  the  agency. 

H.  W.  Fairfax  Agency,  Inc.,  New 
York,  is  placing  a  series  of  news¬ 
paper  campaigns  in  a  number  of  mid¬ 
west  and  Pacific  coast  markets  for 
“Carlton  Blades,”  a  product  of  the 
Elsmere  Cutlery  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York. 


Shell  Oil  to  Use 
200  Newspapers 


Thomas  H.  Stevenson  has  resigned 
as  advertising  manager  of  A.  G. 
^>alding  &  Bros.,  Inc.,  as  of  April  1. 
liie  vacancy  will  be  filled  by  John 
C.  Gibbons,  former  manager  of 
Spalding’s  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
store,  and  for  three  years  with 
Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell  advertising 
agency. 


Cconpaigns  and  Accounts 


BUSINESS  UP 
12.2%  IN 
FEDRUnRY 


Yet  .  .  .  things  ARE  hum¬ 
ming  in  Fort  Wayne  and  in 
the  always  active  Fort 
Wayne  market  .  .  .  where 
advertising  dollars  produce 
profits  steadily.  Your  MUST 
medium  in  this  lucrative 
market  is  .  .  . 


UhtNcuis-Scntincl 


FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 


ALLEN-KLAPP-FRAZIER  CO 


Cowan  &  Dengler,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Century  Insurance  Co., 
Ltd.,  New  York,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  New 
York. 


LUMBERMEN’S  MUTUAL  CAS¬ 
UALTY  CO.,  Chicago,  a  division  of 
Kemper  Insurance,  has  appointed  Leo 
Burnett  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago,  as 
its  agency. 

Tea  Bureau,  New  York,  on  May  1 
will  start  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  sum¬ 
mer  campaigns  to  promote  iced  tea. 
Comic  strip  advertising  will  be  used 
in  62  papers,  with  copy  breaking  in 
the  South  on  June  2  and  in  the  North 
on  July  7.  Four  national  magazines 
in  addition  to  billboards  will  also  be 
used.  William  Esty  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is  the 
agency. 

Wine  Advisory  Board  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  plans  to  expand  its  advertising 
for  California  wines  during  the  year. 
The  expenditure  this  year  will  be  be¬ 
tween  $600,000  and  $700,000  against 
approximately  $500,0^  last  year. 


Fleming-Hall,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City,  has  appointed  Weiss  &  Geller, 
Inc.,  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  its  complete 
line.  The  Fleming-Hall  products  in¬ 
clude  among  others  Mapleton  cigar¬ 
ettes  and  Mapleton  tobacco. 

Frank  R.  Steel  Associates,  Inc., 
Chicago  agency,  has  been  named  to 
handle  the  account  of  Purity  Mills, 
Chicago,  confectionery  cereal  manu¬ 
facturer. 


BECAUSE  WOMEN  read 

and  respond  to  advertising  in 
The  New  York  Tines,  New  York 
departnent  stores  place  more 
upstairs  advertising  in  The 
Times  (everything  but  bargain 
basement  stuff)  than  in  any 
other  New  York  newspaper. 


Sljc  ^oxk  3imej5 

“All  the  News  That's  Fit  to  Print" 


Chicago,  March  26 — Presentation  of 
Shell’s  1940  advertising  program  fea¬ 
tured  a  meeting  here  today  of  2,500 
dealers  in  this  area,  one  of  a  series  of 
dealer  conventions  covering  the  Shell 
Oil  Co.  26-state  territory. 

Shell’s  gasoline  campaign  will  in¬ 
clude  approximately  200  newspapers, 
four  national  magazines,  spot  radio 
announcements  and  25,000  miles  of 
“comic  strip”  advertising  in  the  form 
of  outdoor  posters,  featuring  Steig 
cartoons.  The  advertising  will  again 
stress  the  “Share  the  Road”  theme 
which  was  initiated  last  year. 

Newspaper  ads  will  feature  local 
public  officials  who  are  lending  their 
endorsement  to  the  “Share  the  Road” 
campaign.  The  Shell  gasoline  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers  will  get  under 
way  early  in  April.  The  St.  Louis  of¬ 
fice  of  J,  Walter  Thompson  Company 
handles  the  account. 


of  the  Webster  Cigar,”  Mr.  Meyer 
said.  “A  large  measure  of  this  success 
is  attributable  to  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  we  are  going  into  this  new 
Spring  newspaper  program  with  the 
expectation  of  even  more  impressive 
results  this  year  than  last.” 

The  advertisements  will  utilize  the 
“long,  lean”  type  of  layout  to  empha¬ 
size  the  “slender  elegance”  of  the 
Webster  Cigar,  and  will  run  weekly 
in  full  two-column  and  one-column 
space. 

In  addition  to  Webster,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Tom  Moore,  Henrietta  and 
Cinco  cigars  will  be  advertised  via 
newspapers  and  local  radio  in  selected 
markets. 


Cigar  Maker  Praises 
Newspaper  Ads 


Newspapers  in  six  major  markets 
will  be  added  to  the  year-round  pro¬ 
gram  in  national  magazines  in  a 
Spring  advertising  campaign  for  Web¬ 
ster  Cigars  to  begin  April  1,  accord¬ 
ing  to  details  revealed  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  on  Tuesday  by  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc.,  which  handles  the  ac¬ 
count.  Schedules  include  New  York, 
Newark,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit 
and  Los  Angeles. 

Coincident  with  releasing  details  of 
the  campaign,  high  praise  for  the 
newspaper  medium  was  expressed  in 
a  statement  made  by  Everett  Meyer, 
president  of  Webster-Eisenlohr,  Inc. 

“Last  year  was  the  most  successful 
year  we  have  ever  had  in  the  history 


SUNDAY  THROWAWAY 

A  free  distribution  college  Sunday 
tabloid  for  Princeton,  N.  J.,  whose 
only  other  paper  is  the  six-day 
undergraduate  publication,  is  being 
organized  and  financed  by  Mortimer 
D.  Wright,  of  Centerbrook,  Conn, 
and  Robert  M.  Haig,  Jr.,  of  Riverdale- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  juniors  at  Prince¬ 
ton.  Both  have  been  members  of  the 
University  Press  Club  corresponding 
for  various  metropolitan  papers.  First 
issue  of  the  Princeton  Sunday  Nevn 
is  planned  for  April  14.  Wright  and 
Haig  plan  to  distribute  3,000  free 
copies  for  nine  weeks,  then  in  June 
and  September  to  seek  subscriptions 
at  $1  a  term.  The  8-page  tabloid  is 
to  be  printed  in  the  plant  of  the 
Trenton  Times. 


PHILA.  "REPS"  MOVE 

Wm,  Neville  &  Associates,  Inc. 
newspaper  representatives,  have 
moved  their  offices  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Saving  Fund  Building  to 
Suite  900,  Lincoln-Liberty  Building. 
Philadelphia,  effective  March  30. 


Nutone  Chimes,  Inc.,  makers  of  door 
chimes  for  apartments,  homes,  offices, 
hotels  and  institutions,  have  named 
Lee-Stockman,  Inc.,  New  York.  A 
newspaper  campaign  opened  March 
24  in  the  New  York  area. 


Paramount  Pictures  has  completed 
an  exploitation  tie-up  with  the  De 
Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Ltd.  of 
South  Africa,  through  their  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Sons,  Inc. 
This  tie-up  offers  exhibitors  out¬ 
standing  window  display  and  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  co-operation  on  Para- 
moimt’s  forthcoming  drama,  “Adven¬ 
ture  in  Diamonds.” 


DISPATCH 

AUTOMOTIVE  LINAGE 


GaineJl  27X 

C/  ...  and  new  car  sal 


sales 

throughout  Columbus  and 
Central  Ohio  show  in* 
creases  as  a  direct  result. 


Columbus  Is  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  nation's 
four  best  test  markets.  It 
Is  94.7%  nattve*bom  and 
is  representatlre  with  re* 
spect  to  sources  of  income, 
owned  homes,  sutomobiles. 
distributing  outlets,  etc.  It 
is  the  market  center  for  a 
thriving  community  where 
Industry  and  agriculture  are 
nicely  IkaUnced. 


The  automobile  business  U 
leading  the  march  toward 
larger  sales  totals  in  Central 
Ohio.  .  .  .  New  car  business 
is  more  than  40%  better  than 
last  year.  .  .  .  Used  car  stocks 
are  not  excessive  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  air  of  optimism  pervades 
the  trade.  Dispatch  automo¬ 
tive  linage  was  up  27%  m 
1939  .  .  .  continues  to  show 
improvement  in  1940. 
your  share  of  Central  Ohios 
extra  automotive  dollars  by 
advertising  in  Central  Ohios 
Favorite  Newspaper. 

AddreAK  the  National  Adverti** 


ing  Department  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  newspaper  and 
the  market  it  serve*. 


OIARA  &  ORMSBEE,  National  Representatives 
XI.W  YORK  DETROIT  CHICAGO  ATLANTA 

SAX  FRANCISCO  I.OS  AXCFI.ES 
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Americans  No.  1  Market 


P^USINESS  must  be  good  in  the  Washington,  D.  C.  Market,  where  more  than 
^  nine  hundred  thousand  people  have  an  annual  spendable  income  exceeding 
half  a  billion  dollars — to  say  nothing  of  the  steady  stream  of  visitors  who  swell  the 
potential  buying  power  by  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Your  product — be  it  luxury  or  commodity — can  get  its  share  of  this  prosperity 
buying — through  THE  STAR — Evening  and  Sunday — depended  upon  for  its  reli¬ 
able  news;  looked  to  for  shopping  guidance.  The  medium  that  year  after  year  has 
carried  more  advertising  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  entire  country. 


The  Washington  Market  comprises  the  National  Capital  and 
the  25-mile  shopping  radius  into  Maryland  and  Virginia. 


hf 


New  York  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
no  E.  42nd  Sf. 


With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Tribune  Tower 


It’s  cherry  blossom  time  in  Washington 


✓  ■ 
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MINNESOTA  JOURNALISM  BUILDING  COMPLETED 

Exterior  of  William  J.  Murphy  Hall,  new  University  of  Minnesota  journalism  building, 
made  possible  by  a  grant  from  William  J.  Murphy,  late  publisher  of  the  Minneapolis 

Tribune. 


TERMED  THE  BEST  journalism  train¬ 
ing  building  in  the  world  is  William 
J.  Murphy  Hall,  new  University  of 
Minnesota  journalism  building  just 
completed  in  Minneapolis. 

The  structure  is  named  for  William 
J.  Murphy,  late  publisher  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  part  of  whose 
endowment  to  the  school  was  com¬ 
bined  with  a  45%  PWA  grant  to  make 
possible  the  $275,000  btiilding. 

It  houses  all  student  publications, 
including  the  Minnesota  Daily,  largest 
college  newspaper  according  to  its 
masthead,  the  university  photo  labor¬ 
atory  and  all  of  the  important  campus 


facilities  for  joumalism  instruction. 

Quarters  include  news-editing  lab¬ 
oratories  with  major  news  service 
transmission  facilities,  reporting  lab¬ 
oratory  and  other  labs  for  radio-writ- 
ing,  typogrefphy,  advertising,  museum, 
broadcasting  studios  and  reading 
rooms. 

Removal  of  the  several  departments 
into  the  building  was  completed  re¬ 
cently.  Formal  dedication  will  take 
place  in  May  in  conjunction  with  the 
annual  state  editors’  short  course  May 
2-4.  Nationally-known  figures  in 
journalism  will  participate  in  the  ded¬ 
ication. 


FEB.  ROTO  AHEAD 


Marked  by  an  increase  in  local  as 
well  as  national  advertising,  news¬ 
paper  rotogravure  linage  showed  a 
gain  of  2.5%  in  February,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  month  in  1939, 
according  to  Kimberly-Clark  figures. 


Total  volume  amounted  to  982,836. 
an  increase  of  24,417  lines.  National 
roto  amounted  to  745,260,  a  gain  of 
19,724,  or  2.7%.  Local  linage  totaled 
237,576,  a  gain  of  4,693,  or  2.01%. 
Monotone  copy  aggregated  714,076, 
while  color  rotogravure  amounted  to 
268,760. 


Circus  days  are  upon  us  again. 


The  Big  Show — Ringling  Bros  and  Barnum  &  Bailey 
— will  open  its  annual  spring  engagement  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  Friday  night,  April  5. 


To  the  publicity  department  of  the  circus,  it  is 
not  just  another  opening.  It  is  the  fast  approaching 
climax  of  a  year's  earnest  discussion  and  planning. 


The  1940  performance  of  The  Greatest  Show  On 
Earth  is  produced  for  the  great  American  paying 
public  and  for  the  newspapers  af  America. 


It  is  not  for  us  of  the  publicity  staff  to  appraise  the 
performance  of  this  or  any  other  year.  We  are 
too  close  to  the  circus,  as  are  our  friends  in  the 
show  business,  on  circus  weeklies  and  those  in  asso¬ 
ciated  crafts.  We  and  they  have  opinions,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  right.  It  is  a  job  for  the  working 
newspaper  men  and  women,  and  their  judgment 
has  been  in  the  past  infallible  in  its  coincidence  with 
that  of  circus  patrons. 


From  the  beginning  the  Ringlings  sought  the 
opinions  of  the  man  in  the  street  and  the  man  in 
the  seats.  They  mingled  closely  with  the  farmer, 
the  merchant,  the  clerk,  the  laborer,  the  teacher, 
the  clergyman  and  the  artisan.  They  guided  on  the 
opinions  of  these  and  other  members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  body  politic.  They  started  without  an  elephant 
or  a  horse.  They  built  the  world's  mightiest  travel¬ 
ing  amusement  institution.  In  their  earliest  days 
they  found  editors  voiced  the  opinion  o'f  their 
communities — that  the  newspapers  are  truly  the 
voice  of  America. 


The  1940  circus  awaits  the  verdict  of  the  press. 
It  awaits  it  with  two  tremendous  first  appearances — 
from  France,  the  new  opening  spectacle,  "The 
Return  of  Marco  Polo,"  created  by  Max  Weldy, 
designer  of  the  Folies  Bergere  productions  in  Paris; 
from  Norway,  Sweden  and  England,  the  three  re¬ 
nowned  Alfred  Court  mixed  groups  of  performing 
Polar  bears,  lions,  tigers,  black  and  spotted  leopards 
and  panthers,  cougars,  black  jaguars,  Himalayan 
bears,  Siberian  Snow  leopards  and  Great  Dane 
dogs — ^working  together  without  gunfire  in  thrilling 
violation  of  all  jungle  law. 


These  two  outstanding  features— and  scores  of 
others — are  in  America  for  the  first  time  through 
the  enterprise  and  showmanship  of  John  Ringling 
North,  president  of  the  circus.  He  flew  to  Eur<»e 
on  the  Atlantic  clipper  and  there  persuaded  influ¬ 
ential  persons  to  aid  him  in  getting  his  desired 
features  out  of  those  distracted  countries.  The 
European  stars  and  acts  were  glad  to  get  out,  and 
the  circus  is  glad  to  have  them,  especially  as  many 
of  them  would  not  before  consider  an  American 
tour. 


The  circus  and  the  publicity  staff,  Roland  Butler, 
general  press  representative,  Frank  Braden,  Gardner 
Wilson  and  Allen  Lester — believe  firmly  that  this 
year's  performance  is  the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
Big  Show. 


Now  it  is  up  to  the  newspapers  to  judge,  and  as 
go  the  newspapers  so  goes  the  nation. 
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publishes  a  selection  of  100  of  the  worked  f( 
best  news  and  feature  stories  pub-  Ledger.  \ 
lished  in  newspapers  the  country  dismii 
over,  will  pay  special  honor  this  year 
to  three  writers:  Alex  Small,  Euro-  gujJ^Cour 
pean  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  for  his  unusual  series  of 
stories  telling  of  the  breakup  of  Orlanc 

Poland;  Ellwood  Douglass  for  his  fea-  .  Disasters: 
tures  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Sa 

and  George  Y.  Loveridge  for  his  ex-  Barrows,  B 
cellent  writing  in  stories  of  various  Feature  S 
types  in  the  Providence  Journal  and  Post-Dispatc 
Evening  Bulletin. 

The  1940  edition  of  Headlining  Farrell” 
America  will  cover  the  years  1938-  y.  Loveridj 
1939.  It  is  a  biennial  publication.  The  r.odge,  AP 
series  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Dispatch. 
Dryden  Press  of  New  York.  Editor-  Sports:  1 
in-chief  of  the  volume  is  Frank  Luther 
Mott,  director  of  the  School  of  Jour-  orsLue’  Des 
nalism  at  the  State  University  of  Milwaukee 
Iowa.  He  is  assisted  in  the  selection  World-Hera, 
of  stories  by  a  board  of  co-operating  (Mich.)  Da 
editors  scattered  over  the  country.  Science: 
most  of  them  heads  of  schools  and  a*ch. 
departments  of  journalism.  Ltte  '  Arth 

75  Papers  Represented  Sto 

Stories  in  the  1940  edition  repre-  nmnd  Gillif 
sent  some  75  different  newspapers,  as  Baldwin,  A 
well  as  the  leading  press  associations.  -Vra'  i'ork 
The  two  leading  elements  in  this  vol-  Festi\-als 
ume  are  war  correspondence  and  the 
stones  of  social-economic  significance,  constitution 
One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  Crime:  I 
the  book  is  the  background  material  w.  R.  Moc 

which  is  given  in  headnotes  to  the  Southteest  / 

stories,  telling  of  the  circumstances  of 
coverage  and  repercussions  to  the  ™ 

stories,  if  any.  TTie  book  will  be  off  ' 
the  press  in  May. 

Following  is  an  advance  list  of  the 
newsmen  whose  stories  have  been 
selected  for  different  classifications: 

War  Correspondence:  Alex  Small,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Norman  Deuel,  United  Pres«;  Le- 
land  Stowe,  Chicago  Daily  News;  H.  R. 

Knickerbocker,  International  News  Service; 

Robert  J.  Casey,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Elmer 
W.  Peterson,  Associated  Press;  Kenneth  T. 

Downs,  INS. 

Unemployment:  Joseph  A.  Brieg,  Pitts- 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph;  Molly  Clowes,  Louis- 
fUte  Courier -Journal;  Herbert  S.  Lampman, 

Portland  Oregonian;  Millard  Browne,  Sacra- 
>nento  Union;  Pat  McGrady,  AP;  J.  S.  Rus- 
sell,  Des  Moines  Register. 

Group  of  Miscellaneous  News  Stories; 

George  M.  Mawhinney,  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 

John  M.  Carlisle,  Detroit  News;  Kay  Parr, 


IIICHLIGHTEI)  Cn 


SPEAKINQ 


'C’lVE  cakes  of  Sweetheart  Soap 
instead  of  four  means  a  25% 
sales  increase — a  pleasant  and  de¬ 
cidedly  worthwhile  experience  for 
any  advertiser. 

This  particular  experience  was 
told  to  us  hy  the  Family  Super 
Market.  Bay  City,  Michigan,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  new  advertising  schedule 
in  the  Bay  City  Times. 


The  eight  Booth  Newspapers,  of 
which  the  Bay  City  Times  is  one, 
are  doing  an  outstanding  joh  for 
advertisers  in  the  Michigan  Mar¬ 
ket.  For  further  facts  ask  I.  A. 
Klein,  50  E.  42nd  Street,  New 
York,  or  John  E.  Lutz,  435  N. 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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Who  are  they?  Where  are  they.''  These  422  mil¬ 
liners  who  advertise  in  THE  ChrisTI.AX  SCIENCE 
Monitor? 

The  names  of  a  few  appear  above.  The  full  list 
includes  many  more  of  the  finest  hat  shops  to  be  found 
in  this  country,  Canada,  and  in  cities  overseas. 

All  of  them  advertise  in  one  newspaper,  whose 
readers  are  noted  for  their  interest  in  the  advertisements 
and  their  response  to  the  advertisers’  messages. 

In  1939  the  Monitor  published  the  advertisements 
of  22,386  retailers,  in  many  countries  and  in  many  lines 
of  business.  It  also  served,  as  an  advertising  medium, 
hundreds  of  well-known  national  advertisers. 

The  Christi.w  Science  Monitor  has  a  real  story 
to  present  to  makers  and  sellers  of  quality  merchandise. 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


.\  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  FOR  ALL  THE  FAMILY 

I’ubliNhed  by  The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society 
One,  Norway  Street,  Boston,  .Massachusetts 

XFAV  YORK  OFFICE;  500  Fifth  Avenue 

other  branch  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Detroit,  Miami,  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City.  San  Francisco, 
Los  .Antteles,  Seattle  .  .  .  London,  Paris,  Geneva.  Sydney 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHE 


He  knew  what  they’d  find 
in  that  old  cowhide  trunk 


Young  heirs  might  be  surprised 
—but  he  knew  the  fortune  that  was 
paid  the  Hawkinses  when  the  railroad 
came  through  in  ’78  and  how  they  never 
spent  or  banked  a  cent  of  it. 

The  old-time  country  editor  was  like 
that.  He  knew  his  county  like  the  back 
of  his  hand,  from  the  secret  thoughts  of 
the  supervisors  to  the  last  thank-you- 
marm  on  a  dead-end  road. 

He  knew  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  and  their  Great-Aunt  Nellie  who 
ran  off  with  the  lightning-rod  agent.  He 
knew  the  story  of  every  yellow  old  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  courthouse— and  what  the  boys 
were  laughing  at  in  the  livery  stable  last 
Sunday.  He  knew  what  chance  the  town 
had  of  getting  that  button  factory,  and 
why  the  parsonage  would  have  a  new 
tenant  soon. 

►  The  people  he  wrote  for  were  just  as 
much  an  open  book  to  him  as  the  news 
he  wrote  for  them.  He  wasn’t  being 
quaint  when  he  put  the  results  of  the 
school  spelldown  on  page  one.  or  filled 
five  pages  with  country  correspondence. 
That  was  meat  and  drink  to  the  folks  out 


on  the  R.F.D.  routes— far  more  important 
than  the  Boer  War  or  even  silver  at  16 
to  1— and  he  knew  it. 

►  That  old-time  country  editor  had 
grasp  .  .  .  complete,  integrated  under¬ 
standing  of  all  the  news  of  his  locality, 
and  the  whole  of  the  mind  for  which  it 
was  written.  And  his  formula,  “the  nearer 
the  news,  the  bigger.”  was  essentially  the 
formula  of  all  old-time  journalism— in 
the  big  cities  as  well  as  in  the  county 
seats. 

►  But  when  Dewey  entered  Manila  Bay 
and  boys  in  bicycle  shops  began  tinker¬ 
ing  with  the  front  ends  of  buggies,  the 
old  order  began  to  pass  away.  The  great, 
complex  world  forced  itself  into  the  af¬ 
fairs  and  thoughts  of  easy-going,  turn- 
of-century  America. 

Ex:onomics.  world  politics,  finance,  in¬ 
dustrial  management,  material  resources, 
labor,  social  theory  — they  all  began  to 
matter  somehow.  They  got  you  into  wars 
and  strikes  and  hard  times.  Science  be¬ 
gan  to  matter  when  diphtheria  and  t.b. 
were  found  not  to  be  acts  of  God.  Art 
began  to  matter  when  your  daughter 


came  back  from  Paris  or  Peoria  calling 
you  a  Philistine. 

►  America’s  mind,  stretching,  pushing 
out  its  horizons,  called  for  more  news ... 
more  kinds  of  news . . .  news  from  beyond 
the  railroad  depot.  And  the  news  poured 
in— from  the  just-hatched  wire  services, 
from  sjjecialists  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
syndicates,  the  feature  writers,  the  cor¬ 
respondents. 

Soon  the  old  one-man  grasp  was  gone. 
The  torrent  of  news  was  too  great  and 
too  swift,  its  sources  too  many  and  too 
remote,  for  any  one  man  to  handle  and 
absorb  it  all. 

And  if  the  editor  was  swamped,  the 
reader  was  drowned.  In  self-defense,  he 
learned  to  pick  his  way  about  his  news¬ 
paper.  snatching  a  bit  here  and  a  bit 
there,  mostly  according  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  headline-writer.  Often  he  missed 
news  of  importance:  often  he  failed  to  see 
what  a  series  of  day-by-day  stories  added 
up  to  in  the  end. 

►  There  was  a  crying  need  for  a  new  ex- 
pieriment  in  journalism.  A  need  for  some¬ 
body  with  a  national  viewpoint -free 


from  the  pressure  of  daily  and  hourly 
deadlines--to  bring  the  news  together  so 
that  the  intelligent  reader  could  get  its 
s^ntials.  grasp  them,  make  them  his 
own. 

►  That  somebody  turned  out  to  be  The 
Weekly  Newsmagazine.  With  its  advan- 
'  tage  of  time  for  reflection  and  discussion, 

the  Newsmagazine  made  this  task  its  sin- 
?le-minded  purpose.  It  set  out  to  do  the 
country  editor’s  job  with  a  world-wide 
i  ^t)pe  and  on  a  national  scale. 

’  • . .  To  take  all  the  week’s  news  and 

i  tnake  the  picture  make  sense  to  the 
average  intelligent  American.  To  set 
e  ^  against  a  fully  comprehended  back- 
e  ?round.  To  write  it  vividly,  compactly, 
forcefully  .  .  .  with  full  appreciation  of 
it  mind  for  which  it  is  intended  . . .  with 

y  ^he  touch  of  human  understanding  that 
d  brings  people  and  events  to  moving, 

€  breathing  life. 

^  The  Newsmagazine  is  written  by  ex- 
P^hs.  but  never  for  experts.  No  story  in 
(-  ^ime  can  go  galloping  off  on  a  hobby; 
e*  must  be  paced  firmly  and  smoothly  to 
!e  e  brisk  stride  of  the  whole  magazine. 


whether  the  subject  is  world  affairs  or 
politics,  or  business  or  finance,  or  medi¬ 
cine,  religion,  or  the  arts. 

►  That  is  why  time  seems  to  be  written 
by  one  man.  who  knows  time  readers 


as  the  old-time  country  editor  knew  the 
folks  in  his  county.  That  is  why  the  av¬ 
erage  TIME  reader  starts  at  the  beginning 
and  goes  through  to  the  end.  feeling  that 
every  line  gives  him  something  that  he 
wants  and  needs  and  can  use. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  in  which  the  Editors  of  TIME  are  seeking  to  give 
newspaper  and  magazine  readers  a  clearer  picture  of  the  world  of  news-gathering,  news¬ 
writing,  and  news-reading  and  the  part  TIME  plays  in  helping  people  to  grasp,  measure,  and 
use  the  history  of  their  lifetimes  as  they  live  the  story  of  their  lives. 


—  THE  WEEKLY  NEWSMAGAZINE 


ness  is  reached  verj’  rapidly  and  ac-  white  for  the  special  weekend  udi' 
curately.  The  photographer  need  section  of  that  paper, 
only  to  press  a  button  closing  the  The  New  York  World’s  Fair  u 
circuit  of  current  which  is  supplied  him  an  opportunity  for  some  exct  i; 
by  two  pencil  cell  batteries  located  work.  He  took  first  prize  of  $100 
in  the  section  just  below  the  bel-  the  contest  sponsored  by  Packard  1 
lows.  New  York  press  cameramen.  T 

Judging  from  the  enthusiasm  shown  ii^oney  went  to  buy  an  enlarger  and 
at  this  gathering  in  the  Watson  finder  '^•’y  mounting  press  for  his  darkiL 
we  believe  that  the  middle  west  will  home.  For  the  World-Tekpc 
see  manv  of  them  in  action  real  soon.  covered  floods  in  New  Er 

land,  the  hurricane  on  Long  1>L 
the  Hindenburg  disaster,  the  Hi' 
trial,  and  the  World's  Fair. 

He  says  the  greatest  thrill  he  ei 
perienced  while  on  feature  assigr. 
ment  was  the  private  sitting  ut., 
prize  in  the  pictorial  class  of  the  President  Roosevelt  gave  him  wh 
ew  York  Press  Photographer’s  he  wanted  to  photograph  the  Cl 

ssn.  annual  _  Executive  in  color  for  the  roto  sei 

low  the  Em- 

re  State  Build-  His  favorite  camera  is  the  twin  le:. 

ig,  made  good  reflex. 


Lens  Speed  Increased 
With  New  Coating 


By  JACK  PRICE 

LOOKING  BACK  over  the  history  of  camera  lenses  ordinarily  have  trans¬ 
news  photography  we  find  a  strange  missions  of  only  about  The 

situation  unequalled  in  other  pro-  light  reflected  from  each  surface  is. 
fessions.  The  developments  were  not  unfortunately,  not  merely  lost,  for 
continuous  nor  chronological.  First,  about  5%  of  this  light  is  reflected 
we  had  the  camera  with  very  slow  again  from  other  surfaces.  Some  of 

lenses  but  later  emulsion  speeds  com-  the  light  strikes  the  photographic  aLAN  FISHER,  winner  of  the  first 
pensated  for  the  the  lack  of  lens  plate  or  film,  where  it  supersensitizes 
speed.  Then  for  a  long  period  scien-  the  emulsion  and  in  some  cases  pro¬ 
lific  progress  was  stagnant.  duces  the  familiar  flare  pattern  or 

Suddenly  we  found  the  profession  ghost  images, 
drifting  in  a  fast-moving  current  of  Tarnishing  Effective 

developments.  Har^y  had  the  F:  4.5  tennis  Taylor  observed  in  1892  that 
lens  been  adopted  by  the  profession  tarnishing  of  camera  lenses  tends  to 
when  we  were  given  lenses  of  speed  ,heir  effective  speed. 

^yond  our  belief.  F:  15  lenses  were  ^he  tarnished  surfaces  of  the  glass 
first  introduced  with  the  miniature  elements  of  high  refractive  index  di¬ 
cameras.  later  F:  2.7  lenses  were  made  finished  the  reflection  of  light  from 
in  sizes  which  could  be  adapted  for  air-glass  surfaces  and  thereby  in- 
larger  cameras.  creased  the  transmission  of  the  whole 

A  few  years  ago  the  film  manufac-  methods  were 

turers  introduced  a  film  emulsion  devised  for  artificially  tarnishing  glass, 
speed  which  was  comparable  with  Je  apparently  the  results  were  not 

new  f^t  lens.  This  combination  led  sufficiently  effective  to  justify  their 
us  to  t^nk  that  the  ultimate  had  been  adoption  by  the  manufacturers  of 
reached.  Such  was  not  the  case. 

Increase  Lens  Speed  the  tarnish  is  actually  a  film  of  a 


Camera  Knights 


N.  Y.,  Phila.  Photogs 
To  Hold  April  Dances 

Featuring  dancing  until  dawn  anc 
the  personal  appearances  of  stagt 
screen  and  radio  stars,  the  Press  Hic- 
tographers’  Assn,  of  New  York,  Inc 
will  hold  their  11th  annual  dance  anc 
entertainment  April  12  at  the  Holt. 
Astor. 

One  week  later,  on  April  19,  the 
Press  Photographers’  Assn,  of  Hiils- 
delphia,  which  this  year  celebrates 
its  25th  anniversary,  will  hold  its  sec- 
sician  but  once  he  got  a  camera  in  his  ond  annual  ball  and  entertainment  a; 
hands  he  forgot  the  trumpet.  His  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Phila- 
first  professional  work  was  on  the  delphia.  A  letter  of  congratulation 


LARGEST 


CITY  CARRIER  CIRCULATION 
CITY  CIRCULATION  j 
^TY  and  RETAIL  TRADMW^ 
\Z0NE  CIRCULATION 
TOTAL  CIRCULATION 


Circulation 
for  February 


Z  Largest  Markets 
in  Ohio 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  February,  1940. 


greater  OeifeiaH4 
and 

Z6  ddjaceHt  C^uHtitA 


February  circulation  of  The  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  averaged  200,195  per 
Sunday. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolve*  Around 


aOl'SSi 


CLEVEUND  PLAIN  DEALER 


B  Qudrter  CentJry 

THI  l«ANHAM 


First  In  Qrculdtion  and  Advertising  For  Over 

R.  w.  McCarthy 


Clevclond's  Home  Newspaper 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 


/ 


2.  FEBRUARY  4,  1936.  Name  Post 


1.  JANUARY  7,  1935.  The  Daily 

News  ...  young,  fast-growing 
Los  Angeles  daily ...  purchases 
old  Post- Record,  thus  acquiring 
valuable  afternoon  franchise 
and  laying  foundation  for  24- 
hour  newspaper. 


5.  APRIL  1,  1940.  The  Daily  News 
and  Evening  News  becomes 
The  News.  Operating  on  an  all¬ 
day  basis  since  last  September, 
The  News  is  now  a  24 -hour 
newspaper  in  name ...  as  well 
as  fact. 


Monday,  April  1,  1940,  the  Daily  News  and  Evening  News  become 
"The  News,"  with  all  advertising  appearing  in  all  editions  around  the  clock. 
This  announcement  represents  the  final  move  in  a  carefully  planned  pro¬ 
gram  which  had  its  inception  five  years  ago  when  the  old  Post  Record  came 
under  the 'same  ownership  and  management  as  the  Daily  News  . . .  it  was 
climaxed  last  September  when  the  editorial  departments  of  the  Daily  News 
and  Evening  News  were  consolidated  into  a  24-hour  newspaper,  with  all 
features  published  in  all  editions.  The  sequence  of  events  in  this  transition 
are  spotlighted  in  the  column  to  the  right.  Timed  to  coincide  with  the 

beginning  of  a  new  Audit  Bureau  period,  this  Final  move  places  The  News 
on  a  new  basis  of  competition.  The  March  30  audit  statement  will  show 
a  total  net  paid  unduplicated  circulation  greater  than  the  combined 
circulation  of  the  two  newspapers  a  year  ago  .  .  .  including  whatever 
duplication  may  have  then  existed.  Now  is  the  time  to  move  into  The  News. 


Record  changed  to  Evening 
News.  Format  changed  to  that 
of  Daily  News ...  6  columns  by 
18".  Publication  of  two  news¬ 
papers  brought  under  one  roof. 


3.  MARCH  1,  1938.  Evening  circu¬ 
lation  up  125^  since  purchase 
of  old  Post-Record.  Morning  up 
35tfor  same  period.  Advertising 
up  61'  morning. . .65'  evening. 
Classified  advertising  placed  on 
full  combination  basis. 


4.  SEPTEMBER  IS,  1939.  Editorial 
departments  and  features  of 
both  newspapers  consolidated 
. .  best  features  of  each  news¬ 
paper  published  in  all  10  edi¬ 
tions  . . .  Duplication  eliminated. 
Circulation  still  climbing. 


IN  LOS  ANGELES 

■*r 

MANCNESTER  BODDY  •  EDITOR  and  POBLISNER 
ROBERT  L  SMITH  •  VICE  PRESIDENT  A  GENERAL  MANAGER 
Represented  Nationally  by  NOEE  ROTHENBURG  &  JANN 


\ 


1 

A 


'i 
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EDITOR  6  PUBLISHER 


Skoti  “Takc^ 


ONE  NIGHT  last  week  a  press  asso¬ 
ciation  operator  in  San  Antonio 
questioned  the  spelling  of  Ochilla, 
Ga.  He  asked  Atlanta  about  it  And 
for  two  hours  there  were  messages 
back  and  forth.  The  Texan  said  it 
should  be  “Ocilla,”  and  the  Atlantans 
didn't  know,  because  they  couldn’t 
find  it  on  their  map. 

Frank  Gordy,  editor  of  the  Mobile 
Register,  who  had  been  noting  the 
fuss,  finally  got  tired  of  it  and  mes¬ 
saged  that  the  spelling  was  Ochilla, 
and  pronounced  0-chilly. 

“Where  is  it?”  the  Georgians  asked, 
irked  because  a  mere  Alabamian  was 
butting  in. 

“Chattahoochee  County.  See  Rand- 
McNaUy  world  atlas,”  messaged 
Gordy. 

Time  passed,  while  Atlanta  swal¬ 
lowed  this  information. 

“How  did  you  know?”  they  finally 
asked,  curiosity  getting  the  better  of 
them. 

“Shucks,”  replied  Gordy,  “I  was 
bom  there,”  and  later  bragged  to  col¬ 
leagues:  “Ochilla  is  quite  a  town. 
There  are  three  houses,  a  general 
store  and  a  railroad  switch.” 

Inspection  of  the  map  also  reveals 
Frank  just  missed  being  born  in  Pos¬ 
sum  Gut,  Ga.,  by  two  miles. 

■ 

MANY  UNUSUAL  items  find  their 

ways  into  the  lost  and  found  col¬ 
umns  of  a  newspaper,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing,  gleaned  from  the  news  columns 
of  the  Boston  Herald  March  21.  is  a 
bit  out  of  the  ordinary; 


go  out  to  entire  Herald  family  in  this 
moment  of  grief  over  loss  of  four 
children.” 

■ 

Kdito*  &  PUBLISHER  will  pay  $2  for  each 
"Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returneil. 


Daily's  Employes 
Capture  Hold-up  Men 

Two  employes  of  the  Columbus 
Ohio  State  Journal  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  Dennis  Gallagher  and  Frank 
Wilkins,  were  credited  March  19  by 
police  with  the  capture  of  21 -year- 


old  twin  brothers  following  an  at¬ 
tempted  hold-up  of  a  Columbus  state 
liquor  store,  March  18. 

The  Journal  employes  were  check¬ 
ing  on  street  sales  of  the  night  edition 
when  they  saw  the  two  youths  run 
through  an  alley  and  jump  into  an 
auto.  Gallagher  turned  his  own  auto 
into  the  curb,  forcing  the  other  to  stop, 
and  jerked  the  two  occupants  from 
the  car.  As  they  neared  a  filling  sta¬ 
tion  to  which  the  Jotmial  employes 
were  taking  the  pair,  one  of  the 
youths  pulled  a  revolver  from  his 
pocket.  Gallagher  swung  an  auto 
crank  handle  from  his  car  against  the 
gunman’s  shoulder  and  Wilkins 
wrested  the  pistol  from  his  hand. 


SPIRO  DROPS  DAILY 

Plans  for  publication  of  the  Brook- 
lyn  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Express,  announced 
last  fall  by  Amster  Spiro,  former  citj 
editor  of  the  New  York  Journal,  now 
the  Journal  -  American,  have  beer, 
dropped,  he  told  Editor  &  Publishes 
this  week.  In  its  place,  he  said,  the 
New  York  Express,  a  tabloid  weekly 
devoted  to  Brooklyn  news,  will  make 
its  debut  April  11.  It  will  be  issued 
Thursdays,  dated  the  following  Sat¬ 
urday.  Mr.  Spiro  will  be  editor  and 
David  Garrison  Berger,  New  YoA 
lawyer,  will  be  publisher  of  the  proj¬ 
ected  weekly. 


“Lost- 


1.000  Words 
For  Spelling  Bee 


THE 


Aiodetn 


SERVICE 


FOR 


Aiodetn 


NEWSPAPERS! 


“An  envelope  containing  a  list  of 
more  than  1,000  words  prepared  for 
use  in  the  finals  of  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  Spelling  Bee  championship  was 
lost  last  night  between  the  Parker 
House  and  Temple  Place.  Any  per¬ 
son  finding  it  please  communicate 
with  Paul  Waitt,  Spelling  Bee  editor, 
at  the  Herald  office.” 

■ 

WHEN  A  local  woman  thought  she 
had  been  told  she  was  to  give  birth 
to  quintuplets,  the  Miami  Herald 
quickly  signed  up  the  rights  to  pic¬ 
tures,  stories,  etc.  Later  an  X-ray 
examination  proved  the  expectations 
to  be  false.  When  this  news  came 
over  the  press  wires,  Claud  F.  Wei- 
mer,  managing  editor  of  Columbus 
(O.)  Citizen,  sent  the  following  tele¬ 
gram  to  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Ar¬ 
ietta  Weimer,  who  works  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  department  of  the  Herald: 
“Our  sincere,  deepest  sympathies 


Business 

refuses  to  be 
stopped  by 
rivers 


qeoqrc^hical  boundaries  Xj 
cannot  stop  tne  flow  ofmerchancUse- 
Sales  leap  oyer  mountains 
and  span  rivers  as  if  those  barriers 
did  not  exist  ■  ■■ 

Sales  in  the  Stlxmis  market  reach, 
throughout  the  city  and  far  beyond 
into  557  towns  in  the  4^4  Stale 

XJhe  Olobe^emocrcd  carries  your  ad- 
Mertisinq  mt  only  to  St  Louisans  but  to 
the  responsive  famUies 

throuqhout  this  market 


***^•11 5 Ken's  STATE  MKHT  9'*® 
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INTERTVri  RECU 


The  real  reason  for  Intertype  Regal  is  people. 
People  read  more  when  they  read  more  easily. 
And  more  people  read  the  newspaper  that  is 
easy  to  read. 

Newspaper  workers  themselves  are  quick  to 
appreciate  Intertype  Regal.  Ray  G.  Leach, 
superintendent  on  the  Omaha  World-Herald, 
says  “the  installation  of  Regal  has  been 
unanimously  endorsed  by  members  of  the 
World-Herald  composing  room.  We  find  that 
both  eyestrain  and  fatigue  have  been  greatly 
lessened,  reducing  errors  considerably. 

“Machine  distribution  has  been  improved 
and  many  machine  stops  eliminated.  We 
consider  the  change  to  8  point  Regal  on  an 
81/2  point  body  one  of  the  most  progressive 
steps  taken  by  the  World-Herald  in  years.” 

Did  the  World-Herald’s  readers  notice  the 
change?  Read  these  excerpts  from  letters: 


“I  am  delighted  with  your  new  type.  Don’t 
think  I  will  ever  have  to  use  glasses  to  read 
the  World-Herald.”- M.  A.  McNeal. 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  the  World-Herald 
with  its  new,  bigger  type.  It  saves  both  time 
and  eyesight.”—  H.  J.  McCowin. 

“The  larger  type  is  much  easier  to  read.  No 
doubt  it  will  increase  your  readers.  I  hope 
so.”—  Mrs.  Lou  Aufdengarten. 

“. . .  greatly  appreciated ...  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  in  behalf  of  the  protection  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  eyesight.”— Dr.  Frederick  Gonder. 

“It  is  easy  to  read  without  eyestrain.  En¬ 
joyed  my  morning  edition  more.” 

—  P.  F.  Kanij  D.  O. 

“. . .  a  fine  step  forward  in  readability ...  it  is 
more  pleasant  to  the  eyes.  You  have  done  a 
swell  job.”—  T.  H.  Hartman. 


Your  readers  are  people,  too!  Investigate  the  greater  readability  of 
Intertype  REGAL  news  type.  Write  to  Intertype,  Brookbn,  N.  Y. 

STEP  AHEAD  with  IISTERTYPE  FACES 


M.  B.  McNAB 
Business  Manager 


show  you  the  reason  for 


KAY  G.  1.EACH 
Composing  Room  Supt. 


To  Promote ™/Home  oPV 

Tell  Your  Story  THE  NCWSV 


There  is  more  than  one  hundred  billion  dollars  of  "realty  investment"  in  the  United  States.  valued  at  nearly  $5,000,000,000,  annual; 

It  is  threatened  by  "the  obsolescence  of  American  urban  housing."  on  the  one  hand,  VOLUME  OF  BUILDING — Estimate: 

while  "millions  of  low  and  medium  income  families  are  without  the  decent,  sanitary  shelter  sive  of  expenditures  for  maintenance  an: 
within  their  means,"  on  the  other.  (Quoting  Miles  R.  Frisbie).  $6,310,000,000  for  materials  and  laborin: 

Herein  lies  the  unparalleled  opportimity  of  the  building  industry  for  a  "come-back,"  and  $2,109,000,000.  plus  $500,000,000  forU.S 
of  idle  money  for  investment.  In  the  1920's,  construction  of  all  Idna 

British  home-building  companies  are  building  and  selling  1,000  or  2,000  houses  a  year  in  equipment  used,  some  3,500,000  more, 
plaimed  communities.  In  America,  for  a  large  nation-wide  home-building  program  we  need,  BUILDING  COSTS — In  recent  hone 

in  addition  to  the  mortgage  money  that  is  now  available,  "equity  capital  for  large-scale  pro-  and  1939  home  building  gave  a  million] 

jects,  and  working  capital  lor  home-building  companies,"  (Thomas  S.  Holden).  For.  as  the  60%  in  mines,  factories,  transportation,! 

result  of  the  reduced  incomes  of  millions  (in  four  years  the  incomes  of  8,000,000  dropped  below  were  $764,000,000  for  brick-work,  tile, : 

$1,000),  the  National  Housing  Committee  has  found  a  shortage  of  some  2,000,000  dwelling  ter  work;  $334,000,000  for  plumbing,  hea 

units,  houses  to  sell  for  $3,000  or  less,  or  to  rent  for  less  than  $30.  fixtures;  $94,000,000  for  painting  andpg 

If  this  shortage  is  not  to  increase,  we  need  to  build  at  least  550,000  units  in  urban  and  proached  one  billion  dollars,  and  incki 

40,000  in  farm  areas  each  year  to  house  our  present  35,000,000  families  and  400,000  to  6,000,000.000  bricks,  22,250,000  barrels  i 

450,000  new  families  per  annum.  From  1920  to  1930,  building  averaged  700,000  non-farm  units,  steel,  111,000  tons  of  copper,  and  IS.OOCJ 

etc.,  totalled  another  $150,000,000  toS2l 


MASS  PRODUCTION?— An  estimn 
some  500,000  non-farm  houses  in  1940;  £ 
the  production  of  small  houses,  to  succe 
of  other  large  scale  products.  "Forty; 
modem  homes  by  better  planning,  nci 
greater  job  efficiency."  says  Joseph  E.  !4 
“A  significant  development  is  the  ba 
formerly  installed  as  separate  items-lo 
says  Architectural  Record.  It  is  becoma 
to  do  as  much  pre-cutting  and  fitting,  a 
Knocked-down  parts  of  plywood  houses, 
roof  panels,  and  inter-locking  pre-cost! 
The  use  of  welded  steel  forms  is  a  bi 
Small  homes  of  pre-fabricated  steel  usis 
PLUMBING  AND  HEATING  is  ohi 
employ  400,000,  wholesalers  and  conboc 
improvements  and  new  items,  such  os 
ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT  mcmuiod 
year.  15,500  electrical  contractors  servi: 
ment  houses,  as  well  as  new  structures 
PAINTING  AND  DECORATING-'; 
varnish  factories  was  valued  at  $43:13 
contracting  painters;  200,000  joumeynei 
"THE  FUTURE  OF  BUILDING,"  sr:S 
the  United  States.  For  construction  is  c- 
it  is  also  the  measuring  rod  of  civilized;! 

"The  laws  of  economic  growth  co* 
Speculative  housing  is  on  the  way  out;  in’ 
with  large  scale  production  of  low-priced 
If  the  revival  of  construction  is  the  t 
industries,  and  general  business  is  depei 
employment  of  millions  of  the  idle  by 
be  put  before  every  citizen.  A  reason!® 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers  of  mdcS 
capitalist  to  the  opportunities  for  invest* 
new  appreciation  of  the  ease  with  whid^ 
IN  THE  FIELD  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AH’ 
had  a  competitor.  The  wider  use  of  ne* 
of  Tomorrow"  is  the  key  to  A  NEW  CYCU 
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post  decade  only  225,000.  In  1939  it  was  475,000. 
construction  reach  ten  billion  dollars.  But  "exclu- 
lieL"  Architectural  Forum  credits  "Building"  with 
imotes  1940  at  $6.558,000,000 — non-farm  homes 
public  housing,  and  farm  dwellings  $360,000,000. 
yed  some  3,000,000  workers;  the  materials  and 

idon,  labor  costs  have  been  38.3%  of  the  total 
rs  of  employment — 40%  at  the  construction  site, 
e  major  costs  for  labor  and  materials  combined 
plastering  and  lathing;  $546,000,000  for  carpen- 
ventilating;  $90,000,000  for  electric  wiring  and 
btol  costs  for  all  materials  ap- 
DOO.OOO  board  feet  of  lumber. 

2,000,000  tons  of  iron  and 
ns  of  paint.  New  furnishings. 


home  builders  will  construct 
m  fewer  than  five  each.  But 
approximate  the  mechanism 
more  value  con  be  built  into 
ials,  power  equipment,  and 

ate  materials  and  products 
the  process  of  building." 
on  practice  for  large  builders 
pre-fabrication"  as  possible, 
r  units  and  wall,  ceiling  cmd 
blxks  are  easily  assembled. 
ei  in  concrete  construction, 
ckly  and  easily  erected. 
i!ar  industry.  Manufacturers 
ly  200,000.  There  are  many 
oil  burners,  air-conditioning, 
a  business  of  $750,000,000  a 
OOO  wired  homes  and  apart- 


output  of  paint,  lacquer  and 
There  are  from  52  to  55,000 
who  earn  some  $100,000,000. 
S.  Holden,  "is  the  future  of 
e  balance  wheel  of  business; 

I  .  , 

«ncas  capacity  to  expand; 
housing  on  the  way  in,  along 

r. 

rival  of  activity  in  the  heavy 
I «  improvement  upon  the  re- 
hdustries,  these  facts  should 
‘“ot  of  newspaper  advertising 
l|®<iuipment  will  awaken  the 
Iding,  and  the  rent  payer  to  a 
huild  and  own  his  home. 

Ihe  newspaper  has  never 
space  to  promote  "The  Home 
,  IDING  ACTIVITY. 


IMiutouraph.s  by  JohnS'Manville — ‘  Sixittn  Kilras.  ”  (I)  Kitchen  with  J-M  usbeatos  Flexbuanl  walls. 

(7)  Mixiern  in<ulatin;^  Itoanl.  (6)  Ruck  wool  floor  in'>ulutiun.  Ity  Producers’  Council — (1)  $6,300,  house 
(New  .TorHi>y).  (2i  $2. *>00.  house  (Kansas),  lly  Plumbing  and  Heating  Industries  Bureau~(3)  Modern 
Imthroum.  (5)  I’ti'to-date  >>oiler  roonu  Hy  American  Builder — (15)  Modem  brick  house.  (17)  ‘'Master- 
craft”  house.  (19)  liuildinit  ten  houses  a  day.  (22)  Owtns'lllinols  Klass  blocks  in  the  home.  (12) 
Kreelln^  llomosote  Hoard  small  home.  (8)  Laying  fir  i)ly-wo«Kl  sub-floor  panels.  (11)  Robertson  Steel 
rttMtr  system.  Hy  Architectural  Record  (16)  lIou>e  by  Walter  Si>elman.  (18)  Hobart  sbop-fabricatcil 
all-welded  steel  house.  (20)  l>esi»n  for  home  of  standardized  sections.  8  x  8  x  20  feet.  (10)  Pre-fabri- 
cated,  welded-Bteel  hou.se.  (14)  Complete  fire  falirlcation.  (9)  Pre-fabrication  in  sections.  (13)  Pack- 
ins  pn‘-fabricattHi  panels  with  mineral  wool.  Hy  Truscon  Steel  (21)  House  of  steel  construction. 


Tell  Industry's  Story  to  the  Readers  of  America's  Newspapers 

Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Cindimati  Enquirer 
Fall  River  Herald  News  •  Gannett  Newspapers  •  Harris¬ 
burg  Patriot  &  News  •  Johnstown  Democrat  •  Johnstown 
Tribime  •  St.  Paul  Dispatch  •  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Scranton  Times  •  Westchester-Macy  Newspapers 
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COMMENT  ON  THE  COURTS 

“In  this  conne<‘tion,  I  may  say  that  courts,  judges 
and  pn>s«‘cutor.s  are  entitled  to  no  more  immunity 
from  comment  and  criticism  than  our  other  public- 
officials.  FVank  and  free  discussion  of  the  conduct 
of  those  who  oc-cupy  public  office  is  the-  only  safeguard 
of  efficient  and  honest  government.  Once  a  case  has 
l)een  disjcosed  of,  I  see  no  reason  why  newspaia-rs 
may  not  comment  upon  the  conduc-t  of  either  the 
proscs-utor  or  the  judge  in  that  particular  case.  I  scs- 
nothing  iiicccngruous  in  the  avowal  of  respect  for  the 
judiciar\-  as  a  vital  part  of  our  democracy  b\-  a  news- 
pa|)er  which  at  the  same  time  attempts  to  improve  the 
administration  of  justice  by  informing  the  jceoph- 
whenever,  in  its  l)elief,  a  failure-  of  justice  ocx-urs.” 

— O.  John  Rogge,  Assistant  U.  S.  Attorney  General, 
liefore  the  Southwe-stern  .loumalisni  Congre-ss,  Nc*w 
Orleans,  March  15. 

THAT  OPINION  is  without  weight  in  law.  It 

hasn’t  even  the  value  of  an  obiter  dictum 
from  the  lieneh.  It  dex-s  have,  in  our  opinion, 
the  weight  of  common  .sc-nse  and  it  seems  e.sjx-- 
c-ially  applicable  to  the  ease  of  the  St.  Louis  Po.st- 
Dispateh  and  several  of  its  responsible  membe-rs 
on  charges  of  contempt. 

The  Post-Di.spateh  was  cited  for  contempt  fc»l- 
lowing  publication  of  threx-  c-ditorials  and  a  car¬ 
toon  critic-al  of  the  conduct  of  a  circuit  court 
judge  and  prosecutor  in  a  c-a.sc*  involving  alleged 
extortion  and  racketeering.  In  a  civil  ca.se  involv¬ 
ing  the  .same  principals,  another  jtidge  had  found 
that  .some  $10,000  had  changc-d  hands  illegally  and 
secretly.  In  the  criminal  action,  .sc-veranec-  pro¬ 
ceedings  enabled  separate  trials  of  the  two  de¬ 
fendants.  Acquittal  of  one  defendant  w  as  ordered 
by  the  judge  after  the  ca.sc-  had  bc-en  i)rc*.sentc*d. 
Di.smis.sal  of  the  other  inclictment  was  orderc-d 
by  the  .same  judge  sub.sc-quently,  to  .save  the  state 
the  c‘X|)en.sc  of  a  futile  trial,  it  Ix-ing  the  judge’s 
opinion  after  the  first  trial  that  the  evidc-nce  did 
not  warrant  a  conviction. 

The  pajK*r’s  e<litorial  columns  and  cartoon  hit 
the.se  facts  hard.  They  were  imt  at  all  in  the 
spirit  which  the  court’s  attorney  in  the  contempt 
pr<»ceedings  indicated  might  not  have  Ikhmi  offen- 
.sive.  .\s  an  example  of  how  a  veteran  member 
of  the  bar  might  have  commented  on  the  circum- 
slanc-es.  we  quot<*  his  suggestion  fn>m  his  a«lclress 
to  the  court: 

“We  regn*t  exc-eedingly  that  Judge  Rowe  has 
taken  the  view  that  he  has.  We  think  it  is  un¬ 
fortunate  for  the  City  of  St.  Ixmis  he  has  taken 
that  vi«‘w.  We  are  afraid  of  the  effect  it  will 
have.’’ 

Whi«h  slap  on  the  judicial  wri.st  would,  of 
course,  have  Imuncen  harmle.s.sly.  If  the  judge 
was  w  rong,  or  if  the  laws  under  whieh  he  acted 
were  w  rong.  the  pap«“r  w  cadd  have  publicly  regis¬ 
tered  its  di.scontent.  ami  the  law  couhl  ]>roceed 
in  its  futile  stem  ehase  aga’m.st  criminality.  That 
ina.v  or  may  not  l>c  good  legal  tactics.  Init  it  i.sn’l 
the  kind  of  journalism  that  Jos«-ph  Pulitzer  brerl 
into  the  Post-Di.spatch. 

Tin-  <-ourt’.s  attorney  contended  that  the  judge 
had  to  grant  a  .severance  of  the  eriminal  cases 
under  the  .state  law,  and  that  the  paper’s  indigna¬ 
tion  .should  have  been  directe<l  again.st  the  legis¬ 
lature  and  not  against  the  judge  who  obeyed  an 
admittedly  bad  law.  He  also  argued  that  th»‘ 
evidem-e  uimn  whieh  another  judge  decided  the 
civil  ca.se  adversely  to  the  defendants  was  not 
place<l  Ix'fore  the  eriminal  csiurt.  .so  that  the 
judge  had  no  other  course  than  t<»  order  one  <le- 
fendant  acquitted  and  the  other  dismis.s«*<l.  He 
reste<l  his  case  upon  a  deci.sion  reinleri-d  in 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mis.souri,  adjudging 
con.striictive  c-ontempt  against  a  newspaper  for 
comment  after  a  trial  hacl  presumably  Iteen  c*on- 
cluded.  .\nd  he  waved  aside  as  of  no  eonse- 
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Counsel  is  mine,  and  sound  wisdom:  I  am  under¬ 
standing;  I  have  strength. — Proverbs  V’I1I:14. 

4|uence  the  opinions  of  judges  in  other  .state.s  who 
refu.setl  tt)  accept  the  Mi.s.soiiri  Supreme  Court’s 
logit-.  'I'he  jmlge  stands  solidly  on  his  technical 
adininisl ration  of  tin-  law.  Under  Mi.s.souri’.s  con- 
t«-inpt  proct-dure.  he  is  the  sole  judge  of  his  own 
motives,  his  own  m-ts,  atni  thosi-  of  his  critics. 

The  P<»st-I)ispatch  ca.se,  ably  pre.setited  by 
Porter  Henry  and  Jacob  M.  La.shly,  took  the 
broad  ground  generally  covered  in  the  quotation 
that  leads  this  editorial — the  right  of  a  newspaper 
tti  expre.ss  an  honest  opinion  about  judicial  con- 
•  liict.  The  pa|x‘r’s  expre.s.sion  in  no  way  ob¬ 
structed  justiee.  The  trials  had  lx*en  eouclmled. 
The  defendants  were  free,  not  again  subjet-t  to 
trial  on  the  .same  charges.  Tin-  crux  of  the  eas<‘ 
against  tin-  new.sjjajx'r  and  its  |x‘o|)le  is  that  its 
<-harges  tended  to  discredit  the  court  and  its 
administration  of  ju.stiw. 

Judge  Rowe  is  e.\qxH-ted  to  render  his  decision 
on  .\pril  3.  From  the  history  of  similar  ca.ses, 
and  in  line  with  human  nature,  it  may  be  ex- 
IH-cte«l  that  he  will  find  the  paper  in  contempt 
and  inflict  puni.shment  on  the  respondents  that 
M-ems  apt>ropriate  to  him.  Looking  through  the 
legali.stic  .small  end  of  the  telescope,  he  can  un¬ 
doubtedly  find  complete  jii.stification  for  all  that 
hi-  has  <lone. 

With  all  <lue  re.s|x?ct  to  the  judge  and  his  court, 
we  suggest  that  the  issues  are  broader  than  that. 

If  the  Mis.souri  ca.s«‘  of  1903,  which  erected  on 
judicial  r«-a.s«ining  that  other  lawyers  have  at- 
tackeil,  the  fhx-lrine  of  con.striictive  contempt  in 
that  state,  is  to  Ix'  affirmed  in  this  instance,  it 
may  lx-  nect-.ssary  to  invoke  legislative  or  con¬ 
stitutional  priK-e.ssi-s,  or  Ixith,  to  correi-t  a  thor¬ 
oughly  unileimx-ratic  condition.  The  pre.ss  will 
Im-  effei-tively  gagged,  before,  during,  and  after 
trial  of  a  criminal  offense,  no  matter  what  the 
i-onduct  of  the  court.  We  hope  .Judge  Rowe  may 
1m-  guided  by  that  rea.soning  and  e.stablish  eon- 
teinpt  prix-eedings  on  a  .sounder,  .saner  ba.sis  than 
now  prevails  in  Mi.s.souri.  Failing  that,  we 
la-lieve  that  the  Post-Dispatch  should  <-arry  its 
<•MU.se  to  the  highest  <-ourt  that  will  hear  it.  and 
determim-  oiui-  for  all  whether  the  eourts  can 
H.ssunx-  rights  over  th<-  press  that  th<-  Constitu¬ 
tion  <lenies  to  the  Fe<leral  C<tngre». 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  WEEK 

Suce«-ss  of  the  “Newspaix-r  Week”  put  on  last 
autumn  by  organizations  of  Pennsylvania  and 
California  publishers  ami  the  similar  enterjiri.se 
of  .several  C'oimecticut  newsiiaix-rs  earlier  last 
last  year  has  attracted  wide  interest.  It  has  been 
pro|M».se<l  that  the  Run-aii  of  .\<lvertising  of  the 
American  N<-wspa|HT  Publi.shers  .\,ss4K-iati<»n  add 
a  “National  New  spajx'r  Week”  to  its  program  for 
the  promotion  of  newspapers  as  the  primary 
national  a<lvertising  medium.  The  idea  of  a 
national  movement  has  merit.  SyxHisorship  by 
the  Bureau  would  give  it  a  force  not  otherwisi- 
attainable,  ami  the  ixissibility  of  im-orixirating 
the  idea  into  the  Bureau’s  well-integrated  eam- 
jiaign  should  receive  .serious  con.sideration  at  the 
annual  meeting  next  month.  The  mareh  of  events 
shoiihl  make  the  celebration  especially  well-timed 
next  October. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

UNDER  THAT  HEADINt;  tli<-  Carmel  (Caiifj 

I'iue  Cone,  a  weekly,  printed  a  front  [>agee4 
torial  on  March  which  ought  to  pnxluce  res<i 
ill  its  bailiwick.  It  promises  that  in  its  i.ssoei 
April  15,  the  i.ssiic  immediately  following  the  cot 
ing  hx-al  election,  it  will  publi.sh  the  namej  t 
registered  voters  who  fail  to  «-xercise  their 
to  vote. 

That  is  courageous,  out.stepping  jimniali* 
turning  its  attention  to  a  problem  that  is  vital; 
the  o|M‘ratiun  of  denKx;ratic  government.  :Vs  t; 
Pine  Cone  implies,  the  usual  indifference  of  rep.- 
tered  voters  to  candidates  anil  issues  guarantee 
government  b.v  the  minority  will.  With  less  tk 
.50  per  cent  of  thi*  voters  going  to  the  polls,  tb 
succe.ssful  camliilate  in  a  three-eomeW 
contest  ma.v  Im-  <-lecte<l  by  17  pi-r  cent  of  tb 
|Mipulation. 

Li  lhat  lies  the  .M-i-ret  of  tlx-  iniinicipi 
<-orruption  which  has  i-ur.-ed  American  cities. 

The  Pine  Cone’s  solution  also  has  .some  knottv 
angles.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  citizen  published 
as  not  exerci.sing  his  franchisi'  might  contend  that 
he  had  been  unjustly  held  up  to  ridicule  and  .seoni 
and  that  he  might  colhx-t  damages  if  the  jurj  aixl 
the  <-ourt  were  similarly  minded.  The  jiossibilit; 
of  error  is  always  pre.s<-nt  in  such  compilatioa- 
aml  the  voting  citizen  w  ho  was  listed  as  a  non 
voter  could  probably  make  things  uncomfortaH' 
for  the  editor. 

In  larger  eities.  of  course,  .space  requirement 
alone  would  inhibit  any  such  measure  for  edua 
tion  and  reform  by  the  newspapers. 

But,  with  all  those  disabilities,  we  think  thi 
idea  is  worth  a  trial  in  small  cities.  Larger  n€«s 
pajx-rs  have  other  metlxxls  for  flogging  an  a]* 
thetic  citizenry  into  appreciation  of  ileinoitatr 
privileges. 

ILLITERACY  BANISHED 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  in  IfiO  years,  tlie  Fri 

I'ral  Census  which  .starts  next  we<'k  will  noth 
concerned  w  ith  illiteracy.  The  ability  to  read  and 
write  Engli.sh  is  now  e.stimateil  to  lx-  the  common 
pro|X!rty  of  all  but  a  negligible  fraction  of  tb 
ixipulation.  .\s  tlx-  Chicago  Dailg  Xeim  .-siidim 
reci-nt  editorial,  the  survival  of  other  language 
than  Engli.sh  in  .Vmerica  hail  Ix-comt'  vestigial 
tlx*  middle  of  the  lO^O’s.  In  19'iT  the  lnUff 
Mine  Workcr.i  Journal,  which  had  lx*en  printed  ni 
threi-  languages  for  the  Ix-nefit  of  Slavic  and 
Italian  miners,  turned  .solely  to  English.  Toda} 
it  is  said,  then-  is  not  one  mining  famih  ® 
.Vmerica  in  which  no  oix*  i>  able  to  under^tan'. 
Engli.sh. 

It  .stx'nis  to  us  that  tlx-  ]»arl  of  the  new.-l'*!*' 
in  this  con<|ix-st  has  lM-<-n  t<Mi  little  iindentno'' 
even  by  newspaiM-r  niaki-rs.  Tlx-  <laily 
|)a|M-r.  printed  in  English,  now  circulates 
than  39,000,000  copies;  the  foreign  language^ 
has  ad<h-<l  an  increa.sing  numbt-r  of 
languagi-  i>ages  and  <h-parlnx-nts  in  the  pa-'t  ^ 
years.  The  new.spa|M*r  nx-ssagi-  in  the 
the  country  is  now  being  carrieil  into  homes  w 
as  late  as  19.30  were  rated  in  the  CensU"  *•- 
illiterate.  . 

That  is  a  long  .step  towani  a  jaditically  ^ 
eixinomically  homogeneous  nation, 
longer  .steps  ahead,  and  their  aci-onqili'^l'’’’®"*  / 
lx-  ha.steixxl  by  intelligent  journali'm. 
grou|>s  are  not  a  healthy  eoixJition  in 
or  any  nation,  and  there*  is  no  better 
for  them  than  new.spa|M-rs  whiih  in  their  ^ 
work  tell  the  true  storv  of  the 
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Wacky 
jAbout  Becky 


.  Laymen’s  League  of  the  Linden  Ave¬ 
nue  Christian  Church  of  that  city,  on 
•‘The  Citizen  and  the  Press.” 

_  S.  Heath  Rich,  editor,  Brockton 

K,  Chicago  Daily  (^ass.)  Enterprise-Times,  and  Mrs. 
nd  Mai.  George  R>ch,  have  returned  from  a  Winter 
lilitary  authority,  vacation  in  Florida, 
participated  in  a  Stanley  Fink,  editor,  Easton  (Pa.) 
discussion  on  Morning  Free  Press,  and  William  J. 
U.  S.  national  Robertson,  editor  of  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
defense  program  Express,  were  guests  at  the  celebra- 
on  the  Univers-  hott  of  21st  anniversary  of  the 
ity  of  Chicago  American  Legion  at  the  Brown  and 
Round  Table  Lynch  Post  recently, 
radio  broadcast.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Naeter  and 
March  24.  George  A.  Naeter  completed  a  month 

George  F.  Miami  in  time  to  be  back  in  Cape 
Kearney,  editor  Girardeau  for  a  4-inch  snow  Easter 
and  president,  Sunday  morning.  The  Naeter  Brothers 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


ONAL 

noN 


prior  to  enter-  j 
ing  newspaper  : 
work  on  the  Be¬ 
loit  Daily  News.  In  1915,  he  was  ; 
made  secretary- treasurer  of  the  Be-  | 
loit  News  Publishing  Company,  after  j 
having  served  in  various  capacities,  | 
and  in  1925  became  a  director  and  j 
stockholder.  He  is  also  vice-presi-  ! 
dent  of  the  Monroe  (Wis.)  Evening  ■ 
Times.  i 

Mr.  Karstaedt  has  been  active  in  ; 
Beloit  civic  affairs  and  at  present  is  ! 
chairman  of  the  Beloit  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  director  of  the  ] 
Y.M.C.A.,  and  a  trustee  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church.  An  active  Rotarian, 
he  has  served  as  president  of  the  local  i 
club,  governor  of  the  144th  District 
of  Rotary  International  and  is  chair-  i 
man  of  the  Rotarian  magazine  com-  | 
mittee. 

In  the  newspaper  held,  he  has  been 
recognized  by  his  fellow  newspaper-  | 
men  in  Wisconsin,  serving  as  secre- 
ing  the  Chicago  tary-treasurer  of  the  Wisconsin  Daily 
office  of  Noee.  Newspaper  League  for  the  past  three 
Rothenburg  &  years.  In  the  Inland,  he  was  state 
Jann.,  Inc.,  ef-  vice-president  in  1938  and  vice-  | 
fective  April  1.  president  of  the  association  last  year 
Clyde  C.  Minnis.  in  charge  of  membership.  He  is  a  ; 
assistant  classi-  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  pro- 
fied  manager  be-  fessional  journalistic  fraternity, 
comes  classified  In  September,  1938,  Mr.  Karstaedt 


C.  F.  Karstaedt 


Charles  P.  Manship,  publisher, 

Bcton  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times  and 
Voming  Advocate,  headed  members 
ol  the  Baton  Rouge  Housing  Authority 
OD  an  inspection  trip  March  20  to 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  view  projects 
toe.  The  visitors  also  conferred 
with  officers  of  the  Memphis  Hous¬ 
ing  Authority. 

Ralph  McGill,  executive  editor,  At- 
lenta  Constitution,  and  Tarleton  Col¬ 
lier,  political  columnist  for  the  de- 
iunct  Atlanta  Georgian,  are  co-in¬ 
structors  in  a  course,  ‘‘Personalities 
m  Politics,”  which  is  being  offered  for 
tlie  first  time  by  the  division  of  public 
Jairs  at  Emory  University,  Atlanta. 

U.  S.  Senator  Career  Glass,  pub- 
luher,  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and 
.tdtwnce,  will  be  honored  by  the  Vir- 
hnia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
April  11  at  its  annual  banquet. 

J.  B.  Snider,  publisher,  Clarksdale 
Miss.)  Daily  Register,  and  Kenneth 
Idler,  tri-state  editor,  Memphis 
Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  will 
speak  at  the  April  5  and  6  convention 
the  Mississippi  Scholastic  Press 
Association  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

Senator  Jack  Williams,  editor  and  Harry  D.  Keller  Keller  joined  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  was  elected 
publisher,  Waycross  (Ga.)  Journal-  World  -  Herald  an  honorary  33rd  degree  Mason  of 

Htnld,  is  the  recipient  of  a  loving  in  1934  as  a  local  advertising  solici-  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  North- 

iiip  presented  to  him  by  the  1,700  for.  became  clasiiied  manager  in  1936.  em  Masonic  Jurisdiction  of  Amer- 

i-H  Club  boys  and  girls  of  Ware  Mr-  Minnis  joined  the  World-Herald  ica. 

county,  for  his  interest  in  the  youth  in  1936  as  Mr.  Keller’s  assistant.  He  is  married  and  has  one  son, 

of  his  home  county.  William  T.  Dodge,  general  manager,  Martin,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Beloit 

Junius  B.  Fishbum,  president  of  Easton  (Pa.)  Morning  Free  Press,  News  advert  using  staff. 

■J*  Times-World-News  Corporation,  was  one  of  27  speakers  at  the  recent  - 

publisher  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  vocational  guidance  conference  held  Clinton  E.  Karstaedt,  president  of 
“d  World-News,  has  been  named  to  for  benefit  of  pupils  at  Easton  high  the  Inland  Press  Association,  busi- 

directorate  of  the  Shenandoah  school.  Mr.  Dodge  spoke  on  “Journal-  ness  manager  and  secretary-treasurer 

ide  Insurance  Comnanv.  Roanoke  ism  as  a  Vocation.”  (Continued  on  next  page) 


In  The  Business  Office 


Beset  here  by  visions  of  Slats  be¬ 
ing  begniled  by  a  blonde,  Becky 
Groggin.s  seems  forlorn.  She 
shouldn’t  be.  Slats  really  loves 


But  even  if  he  didn't,  some  10 
million  other  people  do  —  the 
readers  of  ABBIE  AN’  SLATS. 


•  WOMEN'S  FEATURES  THAT  BUILD  CIRCULATION 


Fan  mail  shows  Becky  is  a  sweet¬ 
heart.  .\n  Atlanta  judge  wants 
her  picture  for  framing,  a  Newark 
accountant  has  written  a  poem  to 
her,  a  Lake  Forest  .school  has 
voted  her  its  favorite  girl.  Read¬ 
ers  are  wacky  about  her. 


n  Parent-Child 


The  practical  and  successful  child-training 
fealuri-  since  1927.  Comlucted  hy  Gladys 
llevaii-.  teacher,  lecturer  and  a  mother 
herself.  Her  daily  articles  are  endorsed  by 
l.arent-stiidy  groups,  child-educational  so¬ 
cieties.  religious  organizations  and  parents 
exerywliere.  .Mrs.  Bevans’  mail-bag  is  al¬ 
ways  full.  Her  mail  response  from  readers 
ro-e  10%  in  1939  over  19.38. 


.Vnothcr  star  in  the  cast  of  Rae¬ 
burn  Van  Bnren’s  comic — another 
Instance  of  why  it  grows  so  fast 
and  so  soundlv. 


Gladys  Bevans 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


For  proofs  and  prices,  win 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH E 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  27 


of  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  Neios,  will 
address  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Independence,  Mo.,  April  15. 

Fred  W.  Kennedy,  manager  of  the 
Washington  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  is  convalescing  from  a 
serious  illness  at  La  Jolla,  Cal.  He 
has  been  ill  since  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days.  when  he  attended  the  bi-annual 
gathering  of  teachers  of  journalism  in 
the  Pacific  States  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Robert  MacGlashing,  circulation 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Every  Saturday  Siuce  1884 


tneludinz  The  Journalist,  merMd  1907;  Nmspafer- 
dom,  merg^  1025;  The  fourth  Eslau,  merged  1927 


Titles  Patented,  Registered  Contents  Copyrighted 
The  editor  &  PUBLISHER  COMPANY.  Inc 
James  Weight  Beown,  President 
Iames  Weight  Beown,  Je  .  Vice  President 
Chaeles  B.  Geoomes.  Treasurer 
Cbas.  T  Stuaet,  Secretary 


General  Ofiees: 

Seventeenth  Floor  Old  Times  Building 
42nd  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N 
Telephones: 

BRyant  9-3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 


The  Oiort-r  Pubush-e?’  ant  Aaveetisees’ 
JoiIENAL  IN  AmEEICA 


Aetbue  T.  Robb,  Editor;  Waeeen  L.  Bassett, 
Uanagint  Editor;  Roheet  U.  Beown,  Netos  Editor; 
Waltee  EL  Schheidee,  Associau  Editor;  John  J. 
Clougbee,  Steehen  Mohchae,  Jace  Peice. 


manager,  Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Ga¬ 
zette,  was  in  charge  of  the  fifth  annual 
spring  circulation  campaign  dinner 
March  18,  launching  a  13-week  cir¬ 
culation  contest. 

George  Ellis,  circulation  manager, 
Altus  (Okla.)  Tinies-Democrat,  is 
writing  a  new  column  entitled  “View¬ 
ing  Jackson  County,"  Ellis  writes 
items  about  persons  he  visits  in  his 
trips  over  the  county  to  obtain  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

Howard  Keefe,  formerly  western 
advertising  manager  of  American 
magazine  and  previously  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  joined  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Broadcasting  System’s  sales  staff 
in  Chicago. 

Leo  Brauer,  advertising  solicitor, 
Sedalia  (Mo.)  Times,  has  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Warrensburg 
(Mo.)  Star-Journal. 

William  J.  Tate,  classified  manager, 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  Mrs.  Tate,  are 
parents  of  a  son,  James  William,  bom 
recently.  It  is  their  first  child. 

Roger  L.  Moore,  manager  of  Empire 
State  Newsphotos,  Albany.  N.  Y,,  will 
have  an  exhibit  of  30  pictures  of 
skiing  and  winter  scenes  made  in  the 
Adirondacks  and  New  Hampshire  at 
the  Albany  Institute  of  Hi.story  and 
Art  from  April  1  to  14. 


Feane  Feblman.  Mes  ! 


Daee,  Librarian. 


James  Weight  Beown,  Je.,  Publisher;  Chaeles  B 
Geoomes,  General  Manater;  Chaeles  T  Stuaet, 
Adoertisini  Director;  Gboege  H  Steate,  Circulation 
hfanaeer;  Louis  A.  Fontaine.  ClassiEed  Manater; 

John  Johnson,  Placement  Manater. _ _ 

Wathintlon,  D.  C  Correspondent:  Geneeal  Peess 
Association,  James  J  Butlee  sod  Geoege  H. 
Manning,  Je.,  1376  National  Press  Club  Bldt-, 

Phone  Metropolitsn  lOSB _ _ 

Beandenbueg, 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


ARVID  H.  WESTLING,  has  been 
named  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  to  succeed  the  late 
N.  J.  Evans,  it 


Chicato  Editor:  Geoege  A.  Beandenbueg,  921 
London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Buildint,  360  North 
Michitan  Aoe.,  Tel.  Desrborn  6771. 


Pacifit  Coast  Correspondent:  Camebell  Watson, 
1132  Derby  Street,  Berkeley,  Csl.,  Telephone:  Thorn- 
wsll  5557;  Ken  Tatloe,  1215  North  Hobart  BouL, 
Los  Angeles,  Telephone,  Hempttesd  5722  Adter- 
luiH2  Representative:  Duncan  A.  Scott  A  Co.,  Mills 
Buildint,  Ssn  Frsncisco;  Telephone  Sutter  1393; 
Western  Pacific  Buildint.  Los  Angeles,  Telephone 
Picspect  1975 


London  Ofice:  Veea  Cbandlee,  7  St.  Msrtins  Mews, 
Trsisigsr  Squsre,  London,  W  C  2,  Engisnd,  Tele¬ 
phone;  Temple  Bsr  3006  Paris,  Prance  Correspon¬ 
dent:  Beenhaed  Raghee,  25  Rue  Rennequin,  Tele¬ 
phone  Etoile  07-70  Paris,  France,  Busiruts  Ofice 
Re  ore  sentedive:  Stdnet  R.  Claeee,  InternstionsI 
Service,  76  Rue  des  Petits-Chamft,  Telephone  Opers 
66-27.  _ 


Arvid  H,  Westlinq 


Far  Eastern  Correspondent:  Hans  R  Iohansen, 
e-o  Ossks  Msinichi,  Ossks,  Jspsn  snd  Jam-  s  Seen, 
P.  O.  Box  107,  Chung  King,  Chins. 


was  announced 
this  week  by 
J.  L.  Maloney, 
Tribune  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Mr, 
Westling  joined 
the  Tribune  staff 
in  1922  and  has 
been  assistant  to 
George  Schars- 
chug,  cable  edi¬ 
tor.  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years. 

Ralph  Blagden, 
associate  editor, 
and  James  H. 


Diselat  Adveetising  rstes  effective  Dec  1,  19.37: 
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PEm;  $103  hslf  psn;  $57  qusrter  psge  *Qusrter, 
eighth  sod  sixteenth  psget  mutt  be  on  definite  copy 
schedule 


Classified  Rates:  90c  per  sgste  line  one  time:  70c 
per  sgste  line  lour  times _ 


Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  sgste  line  one  time; 
40c  per  sgste  line  four  times  (count  five  words  to 
the  line) _ 


SuBtCEiETlON  Rates:  By  msil  psysbie  in  sdvsnce 
United  Ststes  sod  Islsnd  Possettiont.  $4  per  yesr: 
^nsds,  $4.50;  Foreign,  $5. 


Clus  Rates:  The  club  rstes  sre  spplicsbie  to  sll 
subscriptions  in  sny  one  orgsoixstion — whether  psid 
lor  by  the  compsny  or  individusls.  Two  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  sepsrste  sdd>  esses  for  one  yesr  esch  or  one 

subscription  for  two  yesrs,  $7;  three  subscriptions  to  xxcooirri  euiiunai  wi 

sepsrste  sddresses  for  one  yesr  esch  or  one  subscrip-  „  .  ’  .,, 

don  for  three  yesrs,  $10;  five  or  more  subscriptions  Cinciiniatl  Enquirer,  Will  appear 
in  one  group  to  different  sddresses  for  one  yesr  st  ' 

$3.00  esch  or  individusl  subscription  for  five  yesrs  st 
$15  00;  sdditionsi  subscripdons  on  the  ssme  bssis — 
nsmely  three  dollsrs  esch. 


Member;  The  Associsted  Business  Pspers,  Adver¬ 
tising  Federstion  of  Americs,  NstionsI  EditorisI 
Attocistion,  NstionsI  Better  Business  Buresus  snd 
the  Audit  Buresu  of  Circulstions  with  sn  sversge 


I  followt: 


1  Six  Moatht 

Ended 

Net 

Psid 

Total  Di»< 
tribution 

Dec.  31. 

1939  . 

12.227 

13,069 

1938 . 

12.141 

13,053 

1937 . 

11,738 
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1936 . 

10,855 

121064 

1935 . 

10,178 
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1934 . 
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19.33 . 

8,625 
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19.32 . 

9,337 
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1931 . 

10,116 

11,120 

1930 . 
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1929 . 

10.180 
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Boston  Transcript, 

Powers,  Far  East  expert  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  have  been  selected  to  give  a 
lecture  course  on  “Current  Events" 
under  auspices  of  the  Boston  Center 
of  Adult  Education  next  month. 

W.  J.  Cash,  associate  editor,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News,  is  author  of  ‘The 
Mind  of  the  South,”  scheduled  by 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  for  publication 
early  in  the  fall. 

Paul  Craig,  managing  editor.  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union,  and  Kenneth 
Hinshaw,  president  of  the  Spring- 
field  Advertising  Club,  have  been 
named  a  committee  to  judge  the  slogan 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  boost  the  city. 

E.  W.  McNall,  managing  editor. 
Titusville  (Pa.)  Herald,  has  just  cele¬ 
brated  his  25th  anniversary  as  a  news¬ 
paperman  in  that  town. 

William  Hessler,  editorial  writer, 

on 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University’s  "Amer¬ 
ica  and  Its  Foreign  Policy’’  program 
March  28.  Senator  Gerald  P.  Nye  of 
North  Dakota  is  the  program’s  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker. 

Jack  Ledden,  sports  editor.  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  and  state  soft- 
ball  commissioner,  will  speak  at  a 
softball  booster  banquet  at  Cold- 
water,  Mich.,  April  19.  Seth  Whit¬ 
more,  real  estate  editor  of  the  Lansing 
State  Journal  and  Michigan  softball 
commissioner,  is  also  on  the  speaking 
program. 

Francis  J.  McGrath,  sports  editor. 
Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  and 


Mrs.  McGrath,  are  parents  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mary  Patricia,  bom  March  16  at 
the  Union  Hospital,  Fall  River.  She  is 
their  second  child. 

Bill  Corum.  of  New  York  Journal- 
American,  Cass  Adams  of  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  Bob  Considine  of 
New  York  Mirror  and  International 
News  Service,  all  sports  columnists, 
will  be  heard  on  alternate  days  over 
WMCA  starting  March  25  from  6:30 
to  6:45  in  a  sports  news  program, 
sponsored  by  the  Ehret  Brewery. 

W.  P.  Lindley,  news  editor,  Knox¬ 
ville  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Lindley,  are 
parents  of  a  son  born  Feb.  9. 

Leslie  T.  Hart,  reporter,  Knoxville 
Journal,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner. 

Lew  Waterman,  formerly  associate 
editor  of  Cranston  (R.  I.)  Herald- 
News  and  Gordon  L.  Jorgensen,  for¬ 
merly  an  editor  of  Time  magazine,  are 
secretary  and  vice-president  respiec- 
tively,  of  the  Cranston  Newsgraphic. 
a  weekly,  which  they  recently 
founded. 

Roch  Bradshaw,  managing  editor 
of  the  defunct  Santa  Ana  (Cal.) 
Journal,  is  news  editor  of  the  New- 
port-Balboa  (Cal.)  Press,  a  new 
weekly.  E.  H.  Long,  formerly  with 
the  Laguna  Beach  (Cal.)  South  Coast 
News,  is  advertising  manager  and 
T.  N.  Gaines,  Orange  County  corres¬ 
pondent  of  Los  Angeles  Times,  is  page 
one  columnist. 

Ralph  E.  Bentley,  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News,  is  chairman  of  the  first 
“gridiron”  dinner  of  the  Pica  Club, 
New  Jersey  new.spapermen.s’  club,  to 
be  held  April  27  at  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Hotel.  Paterson.  N.  J. 

Roy  P.  Stewart,  for  the  last  two 
years  state  executive  secretary  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  assistant  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman.  Stewart  was  succeeded 
by  Eld  Lemons,  for  the  last  four  years 
farm  editor  of  the  Muskogee  (Okla.) 
Phoenix  and  Times-Democrat. 

Hal  Middle.sworth,  El  Paso,  Tex., 
newspaperman  for  several  years,  has 
joined  the  central  desk  staff  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman. 
He  formerly  worked  on  the  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Herald-Post  copy  desk. 

Lester  M.  Hunt,  special  writer, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Star,  has  been  named 
state  publicity  director  of  the  Vete¬ 
rans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  Seattle. 

Nevin  Black.  Newkirk.  Okla..  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Blackwell.  Okla.,  and 
Ponca  City,  Okla..  newspajjers  for  the 
last  two  years,  has  temporarily  joined 
the  Newkirk  (Okla.)  Daily  Reporter 
and  Herald-Journal  as  reporter.  He 
replaces  Ted  Hoefer,  who  resigned  to 
become  publisher  of  the  Alatnosa 
(Colo.)  News,  a  weekly.  Mr.  Hoefer 
purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  paper. 

Earl  Richert.  who  joined  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Times  last  year  after  the 
suspension  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoma  Netvs,  has  been  named 
assistant  city  editor.  Richert  was 
statehouse  reporter  for  the  News  at 
the  time  of  its  suspension. 

Harry  L.  Griffin,  for  14  years  with 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  re¬ 
signed  last  week,  to  join  the  Wage 
and  Hour  division  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  an  associate  field  informa¬ 
tional  representative  of  the  division. 


born  March  26,  at  the  Pennsylva;. 
Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

Ted  Gill,  Associated  Press  corre. 
pondent  at  Miami  during  the  winij 
season,  has  been  transferred  to  i- 
Los  Angeles  bureau. 

Phil  A.  Harris,  formerly  of  the  0 
cago  American  rewrite  staff,  is  & 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  .Wk 
(Fla.)  Daily  News. 

Alfred  Friendly,  feature  writ; 
Washington  Daily  News,  has  bt 
given  a  one-year  leave  of  absence 
serve  as  assistant  to  Willard  L.  Thor 
one  of  three  trustees  chosen  by  ti 
SEC  to  operate  the  public  utility  he! 
ing  company.  Associated  Gas  a 
Electric  Corporation. 

Mel  B.  Voorhies,  of  the  Tacm. 
(Wash.)  Times,  was  named  presideil 
of  the  Tacoma  Newspajier  Guild  at: 
recent  annual  meeting  .succeedt 
David  James  of  the  Tacoma  Net, 
Tribune,  who  becomes  secretin 
treasurer. 

George  Hawkins,  who  has  bee 
with  the  Chicago  Daily  News  edi¬ 
torial  staff  in  various  capacities  fa 
the  last  three  years,  has  joined  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  copy  desk.  He 
the  .son  of  W.  W.  Hawkins,  chaimu: 
of  the  board,  Scripps-Howard  Nem 
papers. 

Albert  W.  Wilson,  Seattle  ne«% 
perman,  formerly  of  the  Seittie 
(Wash.)  Post  -  Intelligencer  sporu 
staff,  is  renewing  old  acquaintance: 
with  newspaper  folk  of  the  city  afte: 
recent  AP  assignments,  seven  yean 
reporting  in  New  York  City,  and  an 
other  seven  in  Europe,  the  Near  Eas: 
and  Africa. 

Laurence  Greene,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
Baltimore  Sun  staffs  and  more  re¬ 
cently  with  Pan  Pacific  Press,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  has  joined  the  New  York 
rewrite  staff. 

Norman  C.  Hauger,  chief  of  the 
Toledo  Blade  photography  staff  and 
Frank  L.  Ballard,  of  the  composinx 
room,  on  March  25  were  the  recipiei 
of  gold  pins  presented  by  Paul  Block 
publisher,  signifying  that  they  are 
members  of  the  Blade  25-Year  Club 


Wedding  Bells 


FREDERICK  O.  GLOVER,  editor 
Burlingame  (Cal.)  Adroiire,  to  Mi- 
Peggy  Baker,  pianist  and  composer 
at  Burlingame  March  9. 

Leo  F.  King,  city  editor,  Cl«rk.<- 

burg  (W.  Va.)  Telegram,  to  Miss 

Margaret  Fischer  at  Winchester.  L 
March  16. 

Robert  S.  Sturgi.ss,  city  editor.  .Mo'- 
gantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion  Nw' 
to  Miss  Roberta  Armstrong,  socket; 
editor  of  the  Dominion  New.s.  in  Mcr 
gantown  March  16. 

Weldon  Wright,  assistant  telegrap- 
editor,  Galveston  Netvs,  to  Miss  Mi- 
dred  Glenna  Brough,  assistant  ^ 
supervisor  of  the  John  Sealy  no-- 
pital,  Galveston,  recently. 

Curt  Reiss,  correspondent,  «  ■' 

Soir,  to  Miss  Irma  Ingrid  Hal**'.. 
March  1  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Reis-'*- 
associated  with  Collier  s  magazine 


FOUR  NOMINATED 

The  names  of  Horace 
tor  and  founder  of  the  . 

Tribune,  Joseph  Pulitzer, 

„  ,  ,  „  1  •  ,  .  philanthropist,  Henry  Woodfin  G  ^ 

Robert  A.  S^ncer,  recently  with  the  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  ^ 

Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time  staff,  has  ^arl  Schurz,  pioneer  advocate  ot  ‘ 
joined  the  Glover^tUe  (N  Y.)  America,  were  among;- 

Leader -Republican  editorial  staff. 

Leroy  V.  Greene,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  who  is 
now  assistant  secretary  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Governor  Arthur  H.  James,  and 
Mrs.  Greene,  the  former  Katherine 
Surgent.  are  the  parents  of  twin  boys. 


press  — .  -  ,  ^ 

nominated  for  the  ninth 
election  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  ^ 
Americans  on  the  Bronx 

Candida^ 

to  be  considered  this  year  by 


New  York  University, 
March  20.  There  are  143 


College  of  Electors. 
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How  the  AUTOPASTER 

Promotes  Economy  and  Better  Presswork 


1  Increased  production — resulting  from 
consistent  operation  at  full  speed. 


More  uniform  printing — due  to  the  eli¬ 
mination  of  slow-downs  and  speed-ups. 


Fewer  web  breaks  and  less  waste.  Uni¬ 
form  speed  prevents  undue  strains  on  webs 
and  eliminates  unevenly  folded  products. 

^WRITE  FOR  FOLDER - 


Wood  newspaper  machinery  corporation 

Plainfield,  new  jersey  •  new  york  office:  soi  fifth  avenue 
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Brazil  Today  Is  a 
Nation  in  Rebirth 


So  Says  Armando  d' Almeida,  Brazilian 
Press  Association  Chief,  Urging  Closer 
U.  S.  Ties  with  Native  Land 


By  ARMANDO  D'ALMEIDA 
Brazilian  Press  Association 


Movemertts  for  closer  trade  and  cul¬ 
tural  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil,  the  two  largest  re- 


mindedness  of  some  of  the  older  states 
of  Europe. 

Although  Brazil  is  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  areas  of  the  world  continuously 


publics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  occupied  by  a  single  race  of  people. 
are  gaining  momentum.  U.  S.  news-  through  her  ability  to  absorb  new 


paper  publishers,  whose  unofficial  blood  she  has  kept  hei-self  in  the 
leader  is  Col.  Frank  Knox,  Chicago  forefront  ranks  of  the  younger  spir- 


Daily  News  publisher,  long  have  ad-  iled  nations.  This  she  has  done 
vacated  closer  ties  between  the  two  through  an  harmonious  amalgamation 


In  the  following  article,  of  ethnic  elements,  diverse  and  sup- 


^critten  especially  for  Editor  &  Pub-  posedly  incompatible,  that  has  brought 


USHER,  Armando  d’Almeida,  Brazilian  about  a  new  tropical  race.  The  feat 


Press  Association  member  and  out-  was  accomplished  largely  because  of 


standing  South  American  newspaper  the  absence  of  racial  preconceptions 
n)id  advertising  man,  pictures  his  na-  and  religious  prejudices. 


tive  land  in  transition.  I*,  Mixed  Population 

- - — ~  Today  Brazil  is  a  nation  springing 

NONE  OF  THE  WORLD’S  younger  from  the  aboriginal  Indian,  the  African 


countries  offers  social,  political  and  negro,  the  sturdy  sons  of  Portugal 
economic  investigators  a  field  of  study  with  further  additions  from  Italy, 


to  campare  with  Germany,  Poland  and  Spain. 
Brazil.  Under  this  process  a  proi 


Brazil.  Under  this  process  a  progressive 

The  vast  range  whitening,  or  emergence  of  white- 
of  its  several  blood  dominance  has  taken  place, 
zones  or  regions.  Government  estimates  show  that  the 
jV  _  jy  the  interspersed  percentage  of  whites  in  the  country 
and  varied  meth-  today  is  approximately  51%  with  22% 
F  ods  of  produc-  mulattos,  11%  copper-colored,  14% 

*4  —  from  the  negroes  and  2%  Inmans. 

patriarchal  to  the  The  idea  that  progress  in  Brazil  is 
capitalistic  —  the  exclusively  due  to  the  European  im- 
joining  of  areas  migrant  is  entirely  false  and  fictitious, 
ruled  by  a  com-  Comparison  of  the  population  figures 

- ^ -  mercial  economy  with  figures  of  foreigners  admitted 

Armando  d'Almeida  with  those  where  since  the  beginning  of  the  immigrant 
a  simple  econ-  influx,  show  that  the  immigrant  en- 
omy  of  consumption  prevails,  give  to  try  was  not  more  than  4.500,000  in 


the  Brazilian  scene  a  most  varied  and  Brazil,  while  in  Argentina,  with 


cftmplex  pattern. 

Likened  to  Early  U.  S. 

Today  Brazil  is  undergouig  “grow¬ 
ing  pains,”  much  like  those  the  United 


the  creditor  nations. 


So  long  as  the  capital  resources  of  “agrarian  complement”  of  the  indus- 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  H  e; 


HfArr.  rcforl90  and 


*<fve»*a  and 

iire  tnr<4t^% 


md»9a*na  army 

■  v<x««ner>, 


^  wMjrt  m  art  e 

..pVm  f>cv«r$  o( 


meeting  Brazil’s  modem  problems. 

Today  there  is  no  desire  for  radica 
reform,  rather  there  is  a  determiK. 
tion  to  employ  Brazil’s  great  re.sourcg 
in  developing  a  nation  of  a  more  bi- 
anced  economy. 

Thus,  Brazil,  truly  is  in  a  period  o: 
transition,  her  hands  are  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  new  tasks,  yet  she  finds  tk; 
now  to  look  about  and  to  study  tr.; 
ways  and  the  methods  of  her  grta 
neighbor  in  North  America.  Sri 
will  continue,  for  all  that,  to  produ> 
those  things  for  which  she  has  wo: 
fame  but  at  the  same  time  will  not 
hesitate,  as  opportimity  now  offer, 
to  set  up  her  home  factories  for  thae 
necessities  which  an  awakening  citi¬ 
zenry  is  demanding. 


NOVEL  BULLETIN  BOARD 

A  bulletin  board  in  colors,  the  work  of 
Garrett  Cope,  staff  photographer  and  ar¬ 
tist,  has  been  a  feature  of  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citiien  Patriot's  service  to  the 
public  the  past  three  years.  The  board, 
located  at  the  front  of  the  Citizen  Patriot 
building,  has  become  increasingly  popular 
with  passersby,  especially  in  recent  months 
when  the  European  situation  has  undergone 
lightning-like  changes.  Cope,  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  board,  uses  only  wax  crayons  and  a 
heavy  black  pencil. 


Barton,  Tinney, 
LaGuardia  to 
Address  NEA 


uct  which  is  now  imported  from  Eu¬ 
rope  to  the  extent  of  approximately 
one  million  dollars  yearly.  Brazil 
has  all  the  natural  resources  necessary 
to  manufacture  this  product  locally. 
If  this  were  done,  she  would  save  a 
million  dollars  of  exchange  for  pur¬ 
chasing  from  the  U.  S.  other  products 
which  could  not  be  mamiJEactured 
there. 


general  populace  four  times  less, 
such  entries  totaled  7,000,000. 

For  Home  Monufocturies 

It  is  because  natural  wealth  can  be 


Exports  Arc  Lifeblood 

All  this  is  very  little. 

By  comparison  with  industry  in  the 
U.  S.,  Brazil’s  industry  is  small.  But 
it  shows  the  firm  decision  of  the 
Brazilian  Government  to  transform 
the  country  from  a  plain  producer  of 
raw  material  in  an  industrial  nation. 
The  road  to  success  is  long  but  the 
fact  that  the  figures  shown  above  are 
mounting  uninterruptedly  yearly  gives 
the  Brazilian  courage  to  reach  this 


States  experienced  in  the  two  decades  produced  cheaply  and  efficiently  that 


following  the  Civil  War.  For  previ-  Brazil  has  awakened  to  the  need  of  a 


ously  this  rich  land  had  been  content  greater  development  of  her  financial 
to  permit  the  foreign  markets  to  set  powers  that  she  may  take  advan- 


the  values  for  its  products.  In  other  tage  of  current  demands  and  raise 
words,  it  had  been  dependent  on  ex-  her  standard  of  living. 


temal  markets  and  thus,  by  continu-  As  this  program  proceeds  apace,  it 


Life  in  Brazil  has  been  in  many 
ways  a  reflection  of  external  markets. 
In  other  words,  if  coffee  brought  a 
high  price,  then  the  land  was  pros¬ 
perous,  but  whenever  over-produc¬ 
tion  hit  the  world  markets  there  was 
no  counter-balancing  means  of  in- 


ing  as  a  debtor  country,  had  accepted  will  be  found  that  Brazil  is  not  seeking 
without  complaint  the  somewhat  self-sufficiency  after  the  pattern  of  a 


meagre  profit  returns  permitted  by  Chinese-wall  economy,  but  merely 


that  she  does  not  wish  to  be  an 


the  nation  were  insufficient  for  tech-  trialized  nations.  Knowing  her  own 


nical  changes  in  equipment,  it  was  needs  and  her  own  abilities  she  wishes 
but  natural  that  its  citizens  appeared  to  do  some  manufacturing  on  her  own 


content  to  follow  a  line  of  least  re- 


And  judging  from  the  in- 


.sistance,  inherited  from  four  centuries  quiries  being  made,  there  are  no  small 


To  understand  the  struggle  which 
Brazil  has  undergone  it  is  well  to 
consider  her  history  in  exports.  In 
the  period  1821-1830,  the  beginning 
of  Brazil’s  political  existence,  her  ex¬ 
ports  were  in  percentages:  Sugar, 
30.1;  cotton,  20.6;  coffee,  18.4;  hides 
and  skins.  13.6;  fuel,  2.5;  cocoa,  .5 
and  rubber,  .1. 


of  feudal  economic  regime. 


number  of  industrialists  who  are 


movements  toward  an  awakening,  eager  to  have  a  part  in  the  new  en- 
however,  have  met  with  enthusiastic  ierprises. 


and  courageous  response  from  the 
citizenry. 


The  economic  policy  of  Brazil  is 
nationalistic  in  the  sense  that  it  tends 


The  single  fact  that  the  leadei's  of  to  that  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  in  the 
the  government  of  the  U.  S.  have  19th  century,  but  it  does  not  exclude 


expressed  a  great  confidence  in  the  trade  with  other  nations. 


future  of  the  country  by  recently  ex-  The  establishing  of  new  industries 


tending  Brazil  important  credits  has  in  Brazil  does  not  mean  that  the  vol- 
put  to  rout  the  few  remaining  cham-  ume  of  trade  between  the  U.  S.  and 


pions  of  “things  as  they  are.” 

This  new  movement  toward  a  bet- 


Brazil  will  be  curtailed.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  will  be  benefited,  just  as  hap- 


ter  economic  self-sufficiency,  however,  pened  with  trade  between  U.  S.  and 
is  far  from  tending  toward  anything  Great  Britain  after  the  war  of  inde¬ 


smacking  of  totalitarianism.  Brazil,  pendence.  At  that  time  the  English 
probably  as  much  as  any  nation  in  thought  that  if  the  colonies  (Amer- 


the  Western  Hemisphere  feels  herself  ica)  were  allowed  to  manufacture, 
to  be  a  neighbor-state  of  all  nations  trade  with  England  would  suffer  ma- 


on  this  side  of  the  globe.  If  anything,  terially. 


she  is  turning  to  the  ways  of  the  Brazil  is  today  in  the  same  position. 


Important  Admen  Also  to 
Address  Small  Doily  and 
Weekly  Publishers 


Featuring  widely-known  speakers 
the  complete  program  for  the  M 
convention  of  the  National  Editorii 
Association,  to  be  held  at  Hotel  Roose¬ 
velt,  New  York  City,  June  17  to  21 
was  announced  this  week  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Howard  W.  Palmer,  Greeuirid 
(Conn.)  Press. 

In  addition  to  those  previously  an¬ 
nounced,  the  list  of  speakers  include; 
Bruce  Barton,  U.  S.  Congressman  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn;  Mayor  Fio- 
rello  LaGuardia  of  New  York;  Porter 
Carswell,  humorist;  Prof.  Bristol 
Adams  of  Cornell  University;  andCai 
Tinney,  former  Oklahoma  newspaper¬ 
man.  now  a  columnist  and  radio 
humorist. 


The  later  years  show  this  change: 
In  1851  sugar  was  21.2%  of  the  exports 
and  from  there  slowly  fell  until  in 
1936  it  was  only  nine-tenths  of  one 
per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  coffee 
from  48.8%  in  1851  moved  up  to 
65.9%  in  the  period  1931-1935  but  fell 
back  in  1936  to  45.5.  The  cotton  ex¬ 
ports  have  fluctuated  widely  being 
down  from  20%  in  earlier  days  to  2% 
in  the  period  1911-1920,  but  coming 
back  to  19.1%  in  1936. 


Admen  on  Program 

Others  on  the  program  are  Arthur 
T.  Robb,  editor  of  Editor  &  Publishb 
Dr.  George  Gallup,  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Public  Opinion;  John  Bensor. 
Four-A  president;  P.  L.  Thom^r 
ABC  president;  H.  H.  Kynett,  Phila¬ 
delphia  agency  executive  and  ABC 
director;  Paul  West,  ANA  president: 
Colby  M.  Chester,  General  Foods  Cor¬ 
poration;  Kenneth  L.  Gordon,  West- 
Holliday  Company;  and  Floyd  Hock- 
enhull.  publisher  of  Circulntioft  Mu’" 
agement. 

Entertainment  features  includes  a 
luncheon  at  the  New  York  Worlds 
Fair  on  Monday,  June  17;  a  dtoer 
that  evening  at  which  General  Mo¬ 
tors  will  be  host;  a  buffet  supper  at 
the  Greenwich  Country  Club  ® 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  home  of  Presidec 
Palmer,  June  18;  a  buffet  supper  Ju® 
19  at  which  the  New  York  Ti"te*^ 
be  host.  On  Friday  evening 
banquet  will  be  held  at  which  av 
Barton  and  Mr.  Carswell  will  speai 

On  Saturday,  June  22,  the  conyen' 
tion  group  will  start  its  annual  to  ■ 
which  this  year  takes  in  the  Adiror 
dacks.  Lake  George,  and  Lake  Puo 
returning  to  New  York  City,  Jttf® 


THREE-COLOR  PRINTING 


Americas  in  protest  against  the  single-  Take,  for  example,  a  particular  prod- 


The  New  Brazil 

In  earlier  years  a  state  of  mind  ex¬ 
isted  among  Brazil’s  leaders  that  has 
been  termed  the  “assurance  of  our 
slave  owning  lords.”  In  other  words 
a  conservatism  had  grown  up  which 
prevented  even  the  trial  of  a  new 
idea.  Then  in  1930  came  the  revolu¬ 
tion  and  with  it  an  awakening  to  the 
need  of  more  modem  thinking  in 


L.  C.  Paddock  since  1892. 


duction.  He  is  succeeded  oy 
Holzapfel. 


Gk 


The  Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily  Catn^ 

on  March  16  in  celebration  of 

year  used  three-color  .,5 


first  time  in  its  history.  The 
has  been  edited  and  publishea 


JOLLEY  PROMOTED 

B.  E.  Jolley,  research 
manager  of  Ross  Federal  Be  , 
Corp.,  New  York,  has  been  apl»>“ 
director  of  research  planning  ^  ^ 

Ho  U  enrreeded  by 


for  march  30,  1940 
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Itwspapers  Pay  a  Higher 
Return  per  Advertising 
“•■Dollar  Than  Any  Other  Media 


duJ 


dti- 
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PROVE  IT  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


^  an- 
lude; 


Here  in  Pennsylvania — in  138  Key  City  and 
Home  Town  newspapers  with  a  total  in-Penn- 
ivlvania  circulation  of  3,361,296  —  you  can 
buy  a  selling  campaign  at  an  unequalled  loiv 
per  customer-contact — 

— 100  line  ad  52  times  a  year  for  $33,276 
—a  70  line  ad  104  times  a  year  for  $77,386 
— a  42  line  ad  156  times  a  year  for  $69,647 
— a  28  line  ad  312  times  a  year  for  $92,863 

Any  one  of  these  schedules  (or  a  variation) 
htU  do  two  things  for  you.  Move  merchan¬ 
dise  at  a  profit — and  soundly  test  the  value  of 
osing  the  combined  strength  of  ALL  the 
newspapers.  Ponder  the  piechart. 
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Thest  Pennsylvania  Newspapers  Offer 
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Altoona  Mirror  (E) 
*Ardmore  Main  Line  Timet 
Butler  Basle  (E) 

Cheater  Times  (E) 
tireenabiirc  Review  Tribune 
(MAR) 

Hazleton  Tlain  Speaker  (E) 
Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel 
(M) 

McKeesport  News  (E) 

New  Castle  News  (E) 
Norristotvn  Tlmes-Herald  (El 
Oil  City  Derrick  (M) 
Shamokin  News-Dispatch  (E' 
Siinbury  Daily  Item  (E) 
•I'pper  Darby  News 
Washington  Observer  Report 
ter  (MAE) 

Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletli 
(.M) 

U  illiamsport  San  (E) 

25  to  50,000  Circulotioi 

Erie  Dispatch  Herald  (E*S 
*Oermantown  Courier 
Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader 
News  (E) 

Wilkes-Barre  Record  (M) 

More  than  50,000 
Circulation 

.'Xllentofvn  Coll  (MAS) 
Allentown  Chronicle  (E) 
Johnstown  Tribune  Demorra 
(MAE) 

•  Selected  Weeklies 
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This  Simj  Is  SO  Simple ..  .YouTl 
Have  to  Be  Smart  to  Get  It! 


Many  a  flossy  national  campaign  is  floated  on  a  flimsy  base. 
Some  turn  out  to  be  eastles-in-tlie-air  with  foundations  in  fluff. 

You  ean  put  your  house  together  with  straw — or  you  can  build 
with  bricks.  Remember  the  “Three  Little  Pigs*'? 

It  might  take  you  a  little  longer  with  brick.s — it  might  even  he 
a  little  more  trouble.  It  usually  is  when  you  do  any  job  a  bit  at  a 
time — slowly,  earefully,  thoroughly.  But  you  don't  rut  any  cor¬ 
ners  that  way.  You  build  to  stay  built. 

Remember — sometimes  Crossley  ratings  look  eoekeyed  at  the 
cash  register.  Sometimes  four  color  pages  do  more  for  artists  and 
engravers  than  they  do  with  your  customers.  Sometimes  mer¬ 
chandising  stunts,  spec'ial  deals  and  premiums  just  put  zigs  and 
zags  in  yonr’s  and  your  competitor’s  sales  charts. 

What  we’re  trying  to  say  is  that  nothing — comes  television  or 
red,  white  and  blue  skywriting — ean  duplicate  the  honest,  steady 
paydirt-digging  of  consistent  advertising  in  “Key  City”  and  “Home 
Town”  newspapers.  In  their  own  unpretentious  way  they  give 
you  coverage,  and  concentration,  and  readership,  and  flexibility, 
and  frequent  market  contact,  and  local  acceptance,  and  distribu- 
tion  control,  and  merchandising  at  the  point-of-sale,  and  a  lot  of 
other  good  things  that  no  other  media  ean  give  you  so  much  of 
and  so  well  of — and  at  such  measurable  cost. 

This  story  is  just  so  doggone  simple,  it  takes  smart  people  to 
see  it.  Are  yon  smart?  Then  start  building  now.  Brother.  We’ve 
got  the  bricks  and  we  know  how  to  help.  Put  us  to  w’ork  for  you. 
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Use  Them  Regularly 
Use  Newspaper-type  Copy 
Merchandise  the  Advertising 
Use  Newspapers'  Staffs 
Use  All  the  Newspapers 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH E 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  waak  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  bo  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


No.  162.  Haberdashery 


FROM  Media  Records  we  learn  that 

“Retail  Clothing  Stores”  accounted 
for  14.8%  of  the  total  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  in  1929.  This  percentage  dropped 
to  10.8%  in  1933  and,  during  the  last 
four  years,  averaged  just  a  little  un¬ 
der  13%. 

We  have  no  accurate  figures  of 
men’s  haberdashery  advertising  but  it 
is  our  guess  that  out  of  every  $100 
spent  by  men’s  stores  who  feature 
shirts,  neckties,  underwear,  hats,  ac¬ 
cessories,  etc. — these  items,  collec¬ 
tively, — account  for  not  more  than 
20%  of  the  total  classification. 

From  a  recent  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  study  of  seven  families  with 
average  income  of  $3,681  it  is  seen 
that  the  average  family  spent  $5.40 
out  of  each  $100  income  for  clothing. 
They  spent  $11.20  out  of  each  $100  for 
their  automobile,  which  is  practically 
the  same  amount  of  money  they  spent 
for  food.  It  is  our  guess  that  of  the 
$5.40  spent  for  clothing,  not  more 
than  $1.50  of  this  money  was  used  by 
the  male  members  of  the  family. 

Who  Buys  It? 

MANY  men  boast  that  they  buy  their 

own  haberdashery  but  when  we 
study  the  various  research  projects 
that  have  been  conducted,  we  find 
that  women  accovmt  for  from  70%  of 
all  shirts  bought  to  as  high  as  90%  of 
all  handkerchiefs;  more  than  70%  of 
all  neckties  and  approximately  the 
same  percentages  apply  to  underwear 
and  oUier  accessories. 

It  is  oxir  belief  that  the  easiest  way 
to  develop  an  individual  haber¬ 
dashery  accoimt  is  to  direct  at  least 
60%  of  all  of  the  copy  to  women  buy¬ 
ers. 

Ages  of  Prospects 

IT  is  our  belief  that  married  women, 

from  20  to  25,  who  represent  9.1% 
of  all  females,  and  the  next  group — 
from  25  to  45,  who  represent  29.5% 
of  all  females,  is  the  logical  market  to 
which  haberdashery  copy  should  be 
directed. 

Preparing  copy  to  interest  these 
two  groups  of  buyers  —  married 
women  from  20  to  45  years  of  age — 
calls  for  some  research  and  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  kind  of  copy  than  the 
average  haberdashery  store  releases. 

How  Women  Buy 

SHIRTS  probably  represent  the  great¬ 
est  percentage  of  all  money  spent  for 
haberdashery.  The  laundry  people 
have  told  us  that  the  average  woman 
believes  that  shirts  will  wear  longer 
if  they  are  laundered  at  home.  Now, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Laundry  Insti¬ 
tute  has  proven,  through  exhaustive 
tests,  in  homes  and  in  a  typical  laun¬ 
dry,  that  an  average  $2.00  shirt  will 
wear  a  little  bit  longer,  if  it  is  always 
sent  to  a  laundry. 

Many  women  believe  that  a  $2.00 
shirt  will  wear  just  as  long  as  a  $3.00 
shirt.  Our  experience  has  been  that 
shirts  retailing  at  from  $2.00  to  $5.00 
have  about  the  same  life  span  but 
many  men  prefer  a  $3.50  or  $5.00 
shirt  because  the  fabric  is  generally 
better,  the  pattern  is  better,  buttons 
and  buttonholes  are  better,  the  cuffs 


are  better  and  the  shirt  seems  to  fit 
better. 

With  these  known  handicaps,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  anyone  who  attempts  to 
write  advertisements  directed  at 
women  shirt  shoppers  must  introduce 
into  the  copy  ideas  that  go  beyond  the 
actual  wearing  qualities  of  the  shirt. 
Take  another  item  which  represents 
a  large  percentage  of  the  haberdash¬ 
er’s  dollar  —  neckwear.  Watch  the 
average  woman  shopper.  She  will 
approach  an  inexpensive  tie  rack.  If 
she  likes  the  color  or  the  pattern,  she 
will  buy  the  necktie  of  her  choice; 
provided  the  price  is  $1.00  or  less.  By 
actual  tests,  we  have  found  that  a 
good  piece  of  French  Foulard  silk 
made  up  into  an  attractive  necktie, 
selling  at  $1.75  or  $2.00,  can  be  worn 
for  two  or  three  years,  provided  it  is 
cleaned  often.  Here  is  an  economy 
idea  that  can  be  used  in  copy.  Some 
women  say  that  their  husbands  tire  of 
the  same  necktie  but  if  the  woman 
shopper  were  convinced  that  a  $2.00 
necktie  would  outlive  four  50c  neck¬ 
ties,  she  might  be  sold  the  idea  of 
buying  better  neckties  for  John  Hus¬ 
band,  her  son,  or  her  father. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  av¬ 
erage  woman  shopper  for  men’s  hab¬ 
erdashery  is  always  looking  for  bar¬ 
gains  and  department  stores  trade  on 
this  weakness  constantly.  After  she 
has  picked  up  bargains  in  shirts, 
underwear,  neckwear,  hosiery  or 
other  items,  her  husband,  son  or 
father  automatically  is  out  of  the 
market  until  these  items  have  been 
worn  out. 

Multiple  Sales 

DURING  the  past  few  years  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  selling  related  items  or  mak¬ 
ing  multiple  sales  has  become  a  very 
common  Aing.  Buy  a  necktie  and  the 
average  salesman  will  say,  “How  are 
you  fixed  for  shirts,  hosiery,  garters, 
suspenders,  dress  shirts,  etc.?”  Time 
and  again  we  have  watched  haber¬ 
dashery  salesmen  sell  a  man  shopper 
six  pairs  of  hose  instead  of  two.  Re¬ 
cently  we  saw  a  salesman  sell  two 
pairs  of  ribbed  hose  of  the  same  color. 
When  the  sale  was  completed,  he  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  customer  that  he  take 
four  more  pairs — same  color,  same 


AN  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

That  Knows  How 

TO  USE  NEWSPAPERSI 

#  In  our  files  ore  more  than  30,000 
separate  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments,  written  the  post  4  years 
by  Frank  E.  Fehlmon  who  directs 
our  research  and  copy  depart¬ 
ments.  They  have  been  used  by 
over  1,000  retail  stores  in  30  towns 
and  cities  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  These  tested  adver¬ 
tisements  are  available  to  our 
clients.  Our  presentation,  "How 
to  Get  a  Greater  Return  from 
Advertising  Expenditures,”  will 
be  made  on  request. 

J.  M.  HICKERSON  Inc. 

Ad¥arti*ing 

110  East  42nd  Sir— t.  New  York  City 


size — and  his  reason  for  suggest¬ 
ing  the  purchase  of  four  additional 
pairs  made  sense  to  us.  Said  he, 
“If  one  sock  wears  out  quicker  than 
the  other  one,  you  can  match  it  up 
with  another  odd  sock  and  you  will 
increase  the  wearing  period  of  all  6 
pairs  from  5%  to  10%.  Women’s 
hosiery  has  been  sold  this  way  for 
years.  Why  not  sell  men’s  hosiery 
the  same  way? 

To  get  the  most  out  of  a  haber¬ 
dashery  campaign,  multiple  selling  or 
related  items  selling  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  advertising  copy.  Stop 
selling  one  item  at  a  time. 

Copy  Suggestions 

THE  small  haberdashery  store,  doing 

from  $25,000  to  $50,000  a  year,  can 
get  more  for  his  advertising  dollars 
if  he  settles  down  to  a  3-times-a- 
week  schedule  for  52  weeks,  and  it  is 
our  belief  that  at  least  7  ads  out  of 
10  should  be  directed  to  married 
women  from  20  to  45  years  of  age. 
The  copy  should  appear  on  the 
woman’s  page,  the  homemaker’s  page 
or  on  the  radio  log  page.  These  pages 
have  more  prospects  every  day  than 
any  other  part  of  the  paper,  with  the 
exception  of  pages  1,  2  and  3.  The 
typical  haberdashery  advertiser  al¬ 
most  always  requests  that  his  ad  be 
placed  on  the  sports  page.  This  is  all 
well  and  good  if  you  are  directing 
your  copy  to  men. 

Several  themes  can  be  used  to 
build  a  schedule  directed  to  women 
buyers. 

(a)  Copy  written  to  sell  3  shirts 
and  3  neckties  at  a  time.  Describe 
the  shirts,  the  colors,  and  then  suggest 
a  necktie  to  match  each  shirt.  List 
the  individual  price  of  a  shirt — the 
price  for  3;  do  the  same  thing  with 
the  neckties.  Most  haberdashery 
stores  will  give  a  small  discount  for 
the  purchase  of  3  shirts  at  one  time 
and  many  could  be  sold  the  idea  of 
doing  the  same  thing  with  neckwear. 

(b)  Special  copy  on  underwear. 
Styles  in  underwear  have  changed 
greatly  and  most  of  the  better  haber¬ 
dashery  stores  today  have  patented 
garments  that  lend  themselves  to  spe- 


Since  1925 

.  .  .  The  Personnel  Bureau  ha* 
served  hundreds  upon  hundred* 
of  employers  by  putting  them  in 
touch  with  capable  employes— 
men  recommended  because  the? 
are  especially  qualified  for  the 
job. 

Whether  it  be  an  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  copy  reader,  or 
reporter,  he  can  be  obtained 
through  The  Personnel  Bureau. 

Registrants  are  trained  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  newspaper,  press 
association,  magazine,  publicity 
and  allied  fields. 


Writt  or  wirt — 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

3S  I.  Wackar  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 

A  oation-wide  non-profit  aarvlM  inp- 
portod  by  Slcms  Dolts  Okl.  Profoaslon- 
si  Joamsiistio  Trstamity. 
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cial  copy  tied  up  with  golf,  ridiij 
walking,  comfort  in  a  motor 
quick  absorbing  qualities,  etc.,  etc 

(c)  Men  never  have  enough  hand 
kerchiefs.  It  is  our  belief  they  shouj 
always  be  advertised  and  priced  j 
groups  of  6  or  a  dozen. 

(d)  Suspenders,  garters  and  bel: 
These  3  items  can  be  advertised  as 
unit — suspenders  and  garters  or  be! 
and  garters. 

(e)  Dress  accessories — such  as  ct 
links,  tie  clips,  collar  pins,  studs,  ci] 
links,  etc. 

If  the  campaign  is  prepared  wij 
the  idea  that  the  haberdasher  is  gob 
to  have  7  out  of  10  advertisentients  •. 
interest  women  buyers,  he  should  cn 
phasize  in  all  copy  .the  importance 
having  “your  man  well  dressed.” 


“Tei 

Cl( 


Size  of  Ads 

ALMOST  any  haberdasher  prosptc 
can  be  sold  a  minimum  of  3  indig 
3  times  a  week.  Assume  that  the  pros¬ 
pect  solicited  is  doing  $40,000  business 
Assume  also  that  he  is  spending  nor 
about  4%  for  advertising,  or 
a  year.  Take  $1,200  of  this  $1,600  isti 
lay  out  a  campaign  of  $100  a  moni 
If  the  line  rate  is  10c,  he  could  buy 
1,000  lines  a  month,  or  250  lines  week 
ly.  250,  divided  by  3,  gives  approxi¬ 
mately  83  lines  for  each  ad.  If  the 
line  rate  is  20c,  we  have  approxi 
mately  41  lines  available  3  times  a 
week.  These  small  ads,  run  continu¬ 
ously  3  times  a  week  for  52  weeks 
will  produce  business  in  the  upper  in¬ 
come  brackets,  provided  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  correctly  styled  and  provided 
the  price  range  is  average  or  above 


BARNES  JOINS  COMPTON 

H.  S.  Barnes  this  week  j( 
Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  New  YoA 
in  an  executive  capacity. 


Prove  it 

to  yourself  *  *  • 

MORLEY 


MATS 


are  Better! 


SO  YOU’RE  FROM 
MISSOURI?  FINE! 

Then  let  Morley  Mat*  shou 
you  what  real  performafi** 
is — at  no  cost  to  yon. 
send  free  samples  for  tests 
in  your  own  plant. 

CHECK  THEM  FOR 

•  flexibility 

•  quick- 
scorching 

•  SHARP  IMPBFS- 
SIGNS 

•  SPEED 

•  accuracy 


ORLEY  button 

manufacturing  CO. 

PORTSMOUTH,  N-  B 
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POR  MARCH  30,  1940 

ested  Way  to  Reduce 
lassified  Credit  Losses 

By  LOYAL  PHILUPS  and  HOWARD  PARISH 

Parish-Phillips  Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
(This  is  the  ninth  in  a  series  of  articles  prepared  by  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr. 
Parish.) 


the  following  letter  looks,  sounds, 
and  is  quite  simple,  which  is  as  it 
iould  be.  In  addition,  it  is  friendly, 
i-.cere  and  forceful.  It  has  been 
uccessfully  used  in  this  manner: 
UMEDIATELY  after  an  ad  was 
refused  because  of  a  past  due  account 
iis  letter  was  typed  and  sent  out 
;,er  the  signature  of  the  classified 
anager. 

It  is  estimated  that  20  to  25%  of 
iose  people  receiving  this  letter 
::ade  arrangements  to  take  care  of 
Awr  accounts,  at  once. 

Favorable  Impression 
Those  people  who  do  not  pay  up 
a  result  of  this  effort  will  have 
oeen  favorably  impressed  with  the 
one  of  this  letter  and  with  your 
iesture  in  sending  it. 

!  ir  Mrs.  John  Doe: 

1  have  just  learned  from  our  Miss  Jones 
at  jrour  Classified  Ad  is  not  running  in 
a  inper  because  of  a  previous  account 
•Ucb  is  still  on  our  botMts. 

We,  in  the  advertising  department,  would 
ae  to  see  your  good  credit  reputation  main- 
aioed  and  your  (ice-box  sold,  dog  found, 
et).  You,  too,  are  no  doubt  very  eager  to 
:tuiii  your  credit  standing.  As  we  all  know, 
nt  to  money  in  the  bank,  good  credit  is 
1  perun's  most  valuable  possession. 

We  believe  that  our  Credit  Department  is 
ioinedl'Kof  the  most  courteous  and  lenient  in  the 
**  know  that  you  can  contact  our 
ICtidit  Manager  and  work  out  some  satis- 
|aNfy  plan  of  taking  care  of  your  old 
moot. 

‘Daring  the  past  year  we  have  gained 
an  Classified  Ads  than  any  other  local 
avspaper.  Last  month  alone,  we  rented 
•If  vacancies  through  our  rental  columns. 
Way  of  these  vacancies  had  previously 
f*a  advertised  in  another  paper  without 
»lte.) 

We  feel  that  our  rates  are  the  LOWEST 
«  the  city  in  ratio  to  the  results  produced. 
Let  us  help  you  get  results. 

Yours  truly, 

THE  DAILY  PRESS, 

John  Brown, 

Classified  Advertising  Manager. 
Note:  Change  the  4th  paragraph  to  include 
hklly  your  paper’s  current  sales  story  or 
•*  Classified  Advertising  achievements. 

Iijject  salesmanship  into  collecting 
b  increase  collections  and  maintain 
?Mdwill. 

A  recent  interview  with  the  credit 
Klinger  of  a  prominent  Eastern  daily 
^osed  the  fact  that  he  has  for 
^  years  employed  a  well-trained 
‘«mer  telephone  solicitor  to  contact 
•linquent  accounts.  In  spite  of  a 
^  liberal  credit  policy  this  news- 


1 1* 


the  mark 

OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 

and  independence  in 

^ORLD  WIDE  NEWS 
COVERAGE 

united  press 


paper’s  transient  credit  losses  have 
averaged  less  than  2%. 

Three  years  ago  the  classified 
manager  was  asked  to  release  his  best 
telephone  sales  girl  to  the  credit  de¬ 
partment.  The  girl  selected  to  con¬ 
tact  delinquent  accoimts  had  been 
the  highest  producer  in  the  phone 
room  and  a  sincere,  reliable  sales¬ 
woman.  Recently,  this  girl  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  position  of  telephone 
supervisor  and  no  telephone  contacts 
were  made  on  past-due  accounts 
during  January,  1939.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  transient  collections  during 
that  particular  month  dropped  to 
70%. 

On  Feb.  1,  another  telephone  solic¬ 
itor  was  transferred  to  the  credit 


department  and  transient  collections 
went  back  up  during  the  month  of 
February  to  100%. 

This  credit  manager’s  answer  to 
the  question,  “How  to  keep  collection 
percentages  up?”  is  salesmanship. 

Sell  the  advertiser  the  idea  that 
his  or  her  credit  reputation  is  worth 
more  than  the  few  dollars  which  are 
involved.  Appeal  to  the  advertiser’s 
sense  of  fairness  and  by  all  means 
impress  him  or  her  with  courtesy, 
compliments  and  logic  rather  than 
with  threats  of  sheriffs  and  law  suits. 

An  experienced  telephone  solicitor 
who  can  be  persausive,  gentle  and 
ALSO  quite  firm  seems  to  be  a  nat¬ 
ural  for  the  job  of  contacting  slow 
paying  accounts. 

■ 

GOVERNOR'S  WEEKLY 

W.  Lee  O’Daniel,  governor  of 
Texas,  aggrieved  at  Texas  dailies  and 
radio  stations,  has  announced  he  will 
launch  his  own  weekly,  the  W.  Lee 
O’Daniel  News,  in  Fort  Worth  April  4. 
Bill  Karn  will  be  manager  and  edi¬ 
tor.  He  has  been  refused  radio  time 
on  WBAP,  Fort  Worth,  because  he 
refuses  to  submit  his  speeches  in  ad¬ 
vance.  In  a  broadcast  from  a  Mex¬ 


ican  station  just  across  the  border 
March  25  the  governor  assailed  the 
newspapers  as  “controlled  by  selfish 
interests.” 

■ 

Early  Warns  Newsmen 
On  FDR-Welles  Talk 

Washington,  March  28 — Reporters 
who  crowded  the  White  House  ex¬ 
ecutive  lobby  today  hoping  for  a 
“break”  on  the  conference  at  which 
President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull  and  Under  Secretary 
Sumner  Welles  were  discussing  the 
European  war  situation,  were  called 
to  the  office  of  Press  Secretary 
Stephen  Early  to  hear  “a  word  of 
friendly  advice.”  They  were  ad¬ 
monished  “not  to  write  yourselves 
out  on  the  end  of  a  limb  or  to  at¬ 
tribute  what  you  assume  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Hull  and  Mr.  Welles  are 
discussing  to  any  allegedly  author¬ 
ized  or  unimpeachable  or  reliable 
sources  or  friends  close  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State.” 

There  will  be  no  statement  to  the 
press,  or  to  friends  of  the  conferees 
or  to  anyone  else,  Elarly  said  as  he 
adjourned  the  assembly. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE? 


complete  selling  job.  The  “presenta- 

M  1?  \jir  QD&UFI}  DTJ  ^  IV/T  ^  T  T  O  W  a  24-page  tabloid  newspaper, 

ll  El  W  O  ir  JT  £1  XI  Jr  XI  m  Vi/  1  1  W  11  A11  the  rural  carrier  has  to  do  is  toss 

«  p  T  p  \]IT  the  farmer’s  dining  room  table. 

A  Jli  V  X  JLi  W  The  tab  does  the  rest. 

By  T.  S.  mVlN _  Grapes  of  Wrath 

Taking  New  York  Apart  tells  him.  it’s  hard  at  work  selling  WOULD  have  been  less  than 

lUKins  iiew  iuiK.  advertisine  aeencies  the  Imnerial  Val-  human  for  the  Oakies  to  remam 

NEW  YORK  newspapers  seem  to  have  j  ^  ^  ^  selling  under  the  lash  of  Brother  Stein- 

been  busy  in  recent  months  taking  beck’s  book  about  them.  So  it  is  not 

the  huge  New  York  market  apart  so  ,  *v.  u  ♦  **  a'A  ”  surprising  to  find  that  the  Selected 

,h.t  advertisers  might  better  examine  «  ''SrSrod^baugh  has  w2kiies®.f  Oklahoma,  a  group  of  22 

and  understand  it.  .k  short  while  weekly  papem  throughout  the  State, 


announced  a  home  study  it  had  made.  r  •  u 

•The  Autobiography  of  a  Market.”  films,  but  so  far  without  much  success. 


And  this  week,  both  the  New  York  I  believe,  he  writes,  that  there  is  “jjgj^jjer  the  Joads  nor  the  Dustbowl 
Times  and  the  New  York  World-  ample  opportunity  for  films  in  news-  ^ypjj.ai  q£  Oklahoma,”  that  “even 

Telegram  announce  reader  studies  pa^r  promotion  and  education.  For  Oakies  can  and  do  read,”  that 

they  have  made.  instance,  the  interest  _  of  school  chil-  ^ 


some  of  their  own.  The  burden  of  a 
little  folder  they  send  out  is  that 
“neither  the  Joads  nor  the  Dustbowl 
are  typical  of  Oklahoma,”  that  “even 


The  Times  announced  its  study  with 
a  great  splash  of  double-truck  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Times  itself,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Chicago  and  Detroit  news- 


iiistance,  the  interest  of  school  chil-  ^ 

dren  in  newspapers  is  demonstrated 
constantly  by  the  hordes  passing  spend  it 
through  newspaper  offices  to  see  the  ™r„ 


works.  A  film  dramatizing  this  news¬ 
paper  life  (not  as  Hollywood  does  it) 


The  folder  is  well-tempered,  almost 
pleasant  in  its  argument  and  is  the 
papers-and  in  trade  papers.  Its  study  v**oi  stronger  for  it.  We  think  it  would 

consists  of  a  survey  made  among  *  owing  on  every  sc  oo  made  its  point  more  forcefully 

50,194  housewives  in  the  high  and  ^  if  it  had  used  some  statistical  mate- 

medium  income  neighborhoods  of  the  mn  isn  w  a  i  m^  e,  .  ^  support  the  argument. 

New  York  market,  what  the  Times  jl--*  ev^ry  d^^nc^^and  high^^^^^^^  same  group  sends  out  another 

calls  the  I^ofit  Half  of  the  market  y^g^ked  to  fuU  advantage  by  the^more  ^'Ider  that  t^es  this  week’s  prize  for 
to  find  out  what  newspa^rs  these  commercial  companies  of  earthiness  of  style  and  expression, 

women  read,  what  stores  they  s^p  y  g  i  saw  some  dramatic  efforts  The  burden  of  its  message  is  that 
in.  what  prices  they  pay  for  dre^s.  ^  o.k  to  use  dailies  in  your  adv. 

The  Times  survey,  one  of  the  big-  cation  eonference  in  Chicago _ and  schedule,  but  don’t  be  so  dumb  as  to 

gest  ever  made  in  New  York,  is  re-  newspapers  were  noticeably  absent,  eliminate  the  weeklies.”  If  ever  an 
ported  in  a  brocdiure — 8>-j  x  11,  plastic  there  had  ever  heard  of  news-  advertising  piece  spoke  the  language 

bound — that  is  strikingly  modern  in  papers  using  films.”  *he  people  it  represents,  this  does 

design.  And  although  the  study  pro-  ^  ^  ■  it.  It’s  as  refreshing  as  a  visit  to  the 

vides  the  Times  with  a  wealth  of  .  s^ms  o  us  a  iis  movie  ques-  coimtry.  And  for  that  very  reason, 
competitive  material,  only  that  part  T  t  it  ought  to  do  the  job  it  sets  out  to  do. 


of  this  type  at  last  year’s  visual  edu-  *its  °  k  to  use  clailies  in  your  adv. 
cation  conference  in  Chicago  —  and  schedule,  but  don  t  be  so  clumb  as  to 


newspapers  were  noticeably  absent. 
No  one  there  had  ever  heard  of  news¬ 
papers  using  films.” 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  movie  ques- 


of  it  relating  to  the  Times  itself  ap¬ 
pears  in  this  book.  The  rest,  we 


ing.  We  should  like  to  help  Mr. 
Rhodenbaugh  get  all  the  information 


understand,  wiU  not  be  published,  but  newspaper-made  films 

will  be  made  available  to  interested  ^hat  he  can  then  pass  it  on  to  us 


eliminate  the  weeklies.”  If  ever  an 
advertising  piece  spoke  the  language 
of  the  people  it  represents,  this  does 
it.  It’s  as  refreshing  as  a  visit  to  the 
coimtry.  And  for  that  very  reason, 
it  ought  to  do  the  job  it  sets  out  to  do. 

Advertising  Facts 
THE  Montreal  (Que.)  Daily  Star  per¬ 
forms  a  service  to  advertising  by 


aHvprtisprQ  hv  the*  staff  general  dissemination  among  pro-  forms  a  service  to  advertising  by 

_  ^  ^  ■  ...  motion  people.  Anything  you  can  tell  distributing  an  excellent  16-page 

®  study,  which  ^j.  Rhodenbaugh  about  newspaper  booklet,  “Facts  you  should  know  about 
will  be  discussed  m  a  series  of  adver-  films — films  you  have  made  or  seen  or  advertising.”  The  booklet  reprints  a 
tisements  appearing  in  its  pages,  con-  know  about — will  be  appreciated  all  series  of  articles  written,  as  Promo- 
sists  of  a  block-by-block  census  gi^und.  tion  Manager  W.  S.  Blager  explains, 

based  on  40%  of  its  known  readers.  ..jn  co-operation  with  the  Better  Busi- 

located  according  to  street  addresses.  Morr-Virmrlicincr  tVio  AHc  ne.ss  Bureau  to  counteract  orona- 


Deolers  Ask  for 
Newspaper  Ads 

Insistence  of  dealers  upon  the  u.. 
qf  newspaper  advertising  as  ‘the 
medium  that  will  do  us  the  me- 
good”  has  resulted  in  the  first  car. 
paign  in  newspapers  by  Rolls  Razor 
Inc.,  since  the  introduction  of  th- 
English-made  Rolls  Razor  in  the  U.  S 
13  years  ago,  according  to  Robert  C 
Brown,  president  of  the  firm. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  this  year’s  adver¬ 
tising  budget  will  be  expended  it 
newspapers  in  1940,  Mr.  Brown  tolt 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week.  L 
previous  years  the  company  used  na¬ 
tional  magazines  chiefly. 

Starting  April  7  Rolls  Razor  will  use 
Sunday  rotogravure  sections  in  Jl 
cities  in  newspapers  having  an  aggre¬ 
gate  circulation  of  more  than  12,000- 
000.  Black  and  white  copy  will  be 
run  in  one  city  where  roto  is  not 
available  at  present.  One  nationally- 
known  weekly  also  is  on  the  schedule 

The  company  also  has  arranged  to 
pay  50%  of  all  local  tie-in  adver¬ 
tising  by  dealers  and  the  response 
on  this  offer  has  been  “good,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dorland  International,  Inc.,  the 
agency  handling  the  account.  The 
firm  will  use  a  minimum  of  six  200- 
line  advertisements  with  a  possibilin 
that  more  will  be  scheduled 

After  joining  the  firm  a  year  ago 
Mr.  Brown  conducted  a  survey  among 
dealers  to  determine  their  preference 
in  media.  “They  were  asked  ‘where 
can  we  advertise  to  do  you  the  mosi 
good?’  ”  Mr.  Brown  explained,  “and 
invariably  the  local  newspapers  was 
the  answer.  We  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  we  could  do  a  good  job  by 
concentrating  upon  our  sales  effort 
in  relatively  few  markets  and  ther, 
back  up  that  effort  with  newspaper 
advertising.” 


Merchandising  the  Ads 


tion  Manager  W.  S.  Blager  explains, 
“in  co-operation  with  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  to  counteract  propa- 


^^’'neispSS'^are^the  exeSton  A  CLEVER  ANGLE  in  merchandising  so-called  consumer’s 

S  York":  Sre  the  the  Sunday  paper  is  being  used 

the  principal  outlet,  you  realize  what  currently  by  the  Chicago  Herald- 


advertising  in  down-to-earth  Ian- 


tne  principal  outlet  you  realize  wna  — — gU3ge...  Response.  Mr.  Eager  reports, 
a  tremendous  job  this  “census  must  Amencaii.  iney  run  a  luii  page  aa  excellent  with  hundreds  of  re- 

have  Keen  vertisement  on  Saturday  selling  out-  excellent,  witn  nunareas  oi  re¬ 
nave  been  standing  values  and  features  of  the  coming  from  agencies,  cor- 

It  IS  interesting  that  thr^  such  Sunday  paper,  both  editorial  and  ad-  Porations  and  readers, 

studies  should  issue  at  one  time.  It  ..  .  t.,*  j  *  a*  r 

.  vertising.  Its  an  adaptation  of  thc‘  .  , 

IS  a  commentary  on  the  growing  m-  department  store  idea  to  publication  Ah.  Spnngl 

re^?ch  that’^^o^'^beyond^X”  nu-  P9-o»«?tiom  .something  the  Saturday  FIRST  sign  of  spring  to  hit  our  desk 


ivacaiLii  wiai  Bvea  uvjruiiu  ii.v  iiu-  jg  doing  quite  succcss-  is  a  neat  little  folder  pitched  over 

menca  s  ®  ®  aj  fully  in  its  newspaper  advertising  by  Promotion  Manager  Kenneth  S. 

s  lows  1  q  a  1  ive  s  rengt  .  -  j-ight  now.  The  Post,  however,  sells  Seibert  of  the  Providence  Journal. 

vertisers  should  find  all  these  studies  ..  j-x  -  i  _  t,  ’  _ _ _ j: _ i-i 


.If,.  J  _x--.-  only  its  editorial  features.  Fortune, 

helpful  m  making  their  advertising  •  -  j  j 

_ ^ _ _ _ _ 1"  »ts  magazine  advertismg,  does 


only  its  editorial  features.  Fortune,  The  folder  opens  up  accordion-like, 
in  its  magazine  advertising,  does  each  leaf  suggesting  another  sign  of 
pretty  much  the  same,  atlhough  it  spring — kids  rolling  hoops,  going  fish- 


J  X*  J  J  X*  Ail  AiO  iiiClKa£.llli;  civtWl  LkOAJlK.  ciiiv/kiic:x  aiKit  \/L 

more  pr  u  ive.an  morepr  ucive  pj.g^ty  much  the  same,  atlhough  it  spring — kids  rolling  hoops,  going  fish- 
newspape  a  e  is  ng  wi  p  values  the  advertising  ing,  spooning  in  the  park.  And  it  all 

only  the  three  newspapers  that  made  Mxx.oI.i_  a ....x..;.,..,  Ipads  tin  frt  fKo  -TmirriQl’c  Ki<» 


these  studies,  but  all  newspapers. 

What  About  Movies? 


it  carries.  The  Herald- American  mer-  leads  up  to  the  Journal’s  big  Vacation 
chandises  its  Sunday  advertising  by  issue,  coming  next  June  16.  Not  bad, 
promoting  a  number  of  the  items  as  not  bad  at  all. 

“extra  values.”  The  advertiser’s  name  >  —  - — ; 


FROM  time  to  time  we  have  advo-  is  not  mentioned  along  with  the  value. 

cated  the  use  of  movies  as  a  good  all  the  advertisers’  names  being 
medium  for  effective  newspaper  pro-  grouped  together  in  a  separate  de¬ 
motion.  A  short  while  ago,  in  fact,  ment  in  the  page.  This,  we  think,  is 
we  suggested  that  the  National  News-  quite  a  legitimate  kind  of  merchan- 
paper  Promotion  Association  might  dising,  and  one  that  has  interesting 
well  devote  one  of  its  convention  ses-  possibilities, 
sions  to  studying  what  new  newspaper 

films  have  been  made.  But  we  got  Selling  the  Farmers 
no  takers  for  the  idea.  THE  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 

Now  eomes  a  letter  from  Harold  Tribune  is  using  an  interesting 
Rhodenbaugh,  roto  editor  of  the  “presentation”  to  sell  itself  to  farmers 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  that  throughout  the  State.  Its  rural  cir- 
brings  up  the  movie  question  again,  culation  is  an  important  item  to  the 
Last  year,  you  may  recall,  we  re-  Register  and  Tribune  and  one  whole 
ported  here  a  color  film  made  by  Paul  division  of  its  circulation  department 
Jenkins,  publisher  of  the  El  Centro  is  devoted  to  the  one  job  of  giving 
(Cal.)  Imperial  Valley  Press  and  Iowa  farmers  backdoor  delivery  of 
Morning  Post,  designed  to  show  people  the  Sunday  Register  before  they  arise, 
what  the  Imperial  Valley  is,  how  it  Since  most  of  the  rural  carriers  are 
lives,  how  it  earns  and  spends  its  themselves  farmers  and  not  salesmen, 
money.  Mr.  Rhodenbaugh  tried  to  E.  P.  Schwartz,  in  charge  of  rural 
borrow  the  film,  but  so  far  has  been  circulation,  designed  a  “presentation” 
unable  to  get  it  because.  Mr.  Jenkins  for  their  use  that  would  itself  do  the 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

“Our  concern  with  any  man  is  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches,  but  with  what  evidenceJ*^  AVGUSTINt 


ALL-TIME  TRANSPORTATION  SAFETY  RECORD  Established  by  U.  S.  Airlines — The  swift  airliners  of  the  United 
States  in  domestic  operation  completed  on  March  26.  1940,  one  year  of  unsurpassed  service  without  a  single 
accident  involving  fatality  to  a  passenger  or  any  member  of  the  flight  personnel.  This  safety  mark  is  unprece¬ 
dented  in  the  annals  of  transportation.  It  establishes  a  new  all-time  record  for  any  form  of  travel  for  any  similar 
extent  of  time.  Surely  it  is  a  great  achievement  for  an  industry  so  young  in  years  to  have  set  a  standard  so  far 
above  that  attained  by  any  other  form  of  transportation  in  history. 

During  the  year  ending  March  26,  the  domestic  airlines  transported  2,028,817  people,  841,906,250  passenger 
miles,  which  is  equivalent  to  flying  the  entire  population  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  Detroit  without  a  mishap. 

While  this  amazing  safety  record  was  being  established,  more  than  1160  passengers  and  fifteen  tons  of 
United  States  moil,  on  board  approximately  208  common  carrier  transport  planes  imder  the  United  States  flag, 
were  in  the  air  every  second  of  each  twenty-four  hours  of  the  year. 

In  all  seasons  of  the  year,  this  great  industry  maintains  dependable  schedules,  day  and  night,  between  more 
than  200  major  airports  located  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  And  through  our  international  aerial  gateways,  to  the 
romantic  Old  World,  to  the  fabled  Orient,  to  the  farthest  pampas  of  the  Argentine,  to  the  last  frontiers  of  Alaska,  our 
airlines  ply  their  trade  supplying  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  the  safest,  most  dependable  air  trans¬ 
portation  in  the  world.  SOURCE — Air  Transport  Association. 


Sidelights  of  Industry" 

Far  pa.'Nturcs  certainly  look  green- 
but  there’s  many  a  quart  of  milk 
produced  right  near  home.  For  in- 
■tince,  there  are  local  feature  story 
iflssibilities  developing  every  week  in 
Sdflights  of  Industry,”  a  column  of 
■hort  industrial  features.  Basically, 
'vm'  item  is  home  town  material  for 
■‘'me  editor,  and  editors  are  not  over- 
dting  the  possibility. 

Business  and  industry  are  doing  the 
!»mdest  things  in  research  ttnlay,  and 
ue  finding  new  methods,  new  jarod- 
iids.  new  uses  all  over  the  jalace.  In 
lad  they  are  writing  astounding 
•tories.  (juite  aside  from  the  fact  that 
tsoon  as  the  trade  fog  lifts  they  will 
^([oing  ahead  on  a  larger  seale  with 
tbc  business  of  business.  . 

Editors  say  they  get  a  kick  out  of 
■fading  “Sidelights  of  Industry”  be- 
*1*  it  puts  new  slants  on  business 
ttd  industry.  It  takes  these  enter- 
Pdses  ill  stride,  recounting  the 
■^ge  things  they  do  without  t'co- 
moting  pnalucts.  brand  names,  trade 
’'*dts.  or  other  factors  eilitors  ami 
^ters  must  view  as  incidental.  Per- 
^  that  is  one  of  the  attributes 
•uich  makes  the  feature  column  so 
Mrful. 

^ple  copies,  or  regular  weekly 
J^ce,  available  from  .Vmerican  Pe- 
Institute,  Department  of 
niblic  Relations,  50  West  50th  St., 
York,  X.  Y. 

RCE — .\merican  Petroleum  lu- 
■titute. 


vertisements  supplietl  by  tin-  Bureau 
for  their  individual  camiiaigns  and 
urged  their  audience  to  make  full  use 
of  them. 

Re|K)rts  by  the  Bureau's  Regional 
Directors  describing  Bureau  activi¬ 
ties  in  their  own  areas  all  indicated 
that  electrical  dealers  and  electric 
utilities  everywhere  are  beginning  to 
recognize  the  value  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  materials  made  available  for  lo¬ 
cal  use  by  the  Bureau  and  anticijiate 
greater  u.se  of  them  in  1910  than  ever 
before.  SOURCE — Edison  Electric 
Institute. 


Railroads  Afford  Safest 
Means  of  Travel 


Railroads  jirovide  the  safest  form 
of  trans{M)rtation  available  in  this 
country.  In  19:19,  they  had  the  In'st 
general  .safety  record  in  their  history, 
even  surpa.ssing  that  made  in  19.‘18. 
Fewer  |H'r.sons  lost  their  lives  in  rail¬ 
road  accidents  in  the  past  year  than 
in  any  year  since  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commi.ssion  began  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  the.se  rejiorts  in  1888. 

In  1939,  thirteen  pa.s.sengers  lo.st 
their  lives  in  train  accidents,  nine  o<!- 
curring  in  one  accident  caused  by 


sal)otage.  Fourteen  passengers  were 
fatally  injured  in  train  service  acci- 
»lents  which,  for  the  most  part,  repre¬ 
sent  accidents  to  pa.s.sengers  getting 
on  or  off  trains.  On  the  basis  of  these 
two  classes  of  accidents,  there  was 
only  one  fatality  for  each  840,000,000 
I)as.sengers  carric'd  one  mile,  compared 
with  .35,500.000  pas.senger  miles  in 
1888. 

Fewer  employees  were  killed  in 
19.39,  comjjared  with  the  number  of 
hours  worked,  than  ever  Indore.  Fata¬ 
lities  resulting  from  highway-railroad 
grade  crossing  acrmlents  were  less 
than  in  any  year  since  1915.  Tres- 
pa.sser  and  grade  cro.s.sing  fatalities 
<-«»mbined  repre.scnted  80  ])er  cent  of 
all  fatalities  connected  with  railroatls 
in  1939.  SOURCE — .V.sswiation  of 
American  Railroads. 


Song  of  the  Highways 


In  the  spring  an  American’s  fancy 
turns  to  thoughts  of  the  «>i>«‘n  road. 
Spring  and  summer  vacation  plans 
are  in  the  air.  as  thousands  of  fami¬ 
lies  ])repare  for  cross-country  motor 
trips  and  .shorter  jaunts. 

Charles  AI.  Uphani,  tmtstanding 
highway  engineer,  contrasts  the.se 


Newspaper  Advertising 

Speakers  at  the  Modern  Kitchen 
session  at  Chicago  on  Alarch 
unanimous  in  empha.sizing 
!®portaiicc  of  new.spai)er  advertis- 
'**  *veiy  one  of  the  Bureau’s  1910 
™^tion.s.  W.  \.  Grove.  Chairman 
.Advertising  Committee  of  the 
Range  Section,  de.scrilred  a 
of  six  newspaper  advertise- 
oach  containing  a  <lifferent 
/*^fr  Gcxi.se”  jingle  alH>ut  electric 
which  the  Bureau  supplies 
®*t  form  for  the  use  of  local  deal- 


^3**?*''  Bolin.  Chairman  of  the  .\il- 
Committee  of  the  House- 
^  Refrigerator  Section.  \.  U.  .lac- 
1  Heating  Section, 

r~Vp«nes  Coward,  speaking  for  the 
Campaign,  all  de- 
the  series  of  newspajx'r  ad- 


Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


Air  Transport  Association 

13.%  So.  I.A  Salle  St..  ChlraKO,  III. 


A  neutral  lource  of  information,  photo- 
Kraphii,  facts  and  flirures  concerning  the 
paeaenaer.  air  mail  and  air  express  busi- 
neas  of  the  sixteen  major  scheduled  United 
States  Airlines  operatinx  domestic  and 
international  services.  Also  facts  avail¬ 
able  rexardinx  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  transport  planes  and  airway  facili¬ 
ties.  ineludinx  communication  systems, 
of  member  airlines.  General  and  specifle 
n-quests  from  editors  iiivite<l.  Send  for 
free  tmoklet  “Little  Known  Facts  About 
the  Air  Transport  Industry”  just  pub- 
lislicl. 


Anthracite  Industries,  Inc. 

32(i7  Chrysler  Bldx-  New  York  City 
A  not  profit  orxanization  of  Pennsylvania 
hard  coal  pro<lucers.  desixned  to  promote 
the  use  of  anthracite,  throuxh  research, 
education  and  the  development  of  efficient 
anthracite  burninx  equipment.  Fact  find- 
inx  and  statistical  facilities  at  the  service 
of  editors  everywhere. 


American  Petroleum  Institute, 


I>4»partinent  of  Public  Kclatlonfi. 
50  \V.  50th  8t.»  New  York.  N.  Y. 


American  Road  Builders’  Assn. 

National  Press  Bide..  Washinxton.  D.  C. 
A  Ilixhway  Press  Service,  publicixinx 
need  of  “more,  belter  and  safer  roads." 
An  eilucational  column.  “Down  the 
Road."  A  series  of  articles.  “History 
of  Hichways."  with  mats  and  photo- 
xraphs.  Also  hixhway  facts  and  fixures 
and  a  monthly  publication.  “Road  Build¬ 
ers'  News."  Free  to  editors. 


National  Trade  Association  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Petroleum  Industry,  interested  chiefly 
in  technoloxieal  and  statistical  prosress. 
Send  for  samples  of  “Weekly  Press  Re¬ 
lease."  presentinx  current  data,  interestinx 
items,  on  petroleum  developments  and 
“Sidelixhts  of  Industry,"  weekly  column 
of  industrial  features:  also  for  “Petro¬ 
leum  Facts  and  Fixures,"  statistical  year¬ 
book.  all  free  to  editors. 


Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

National  Press  Bldx..  Washinxton,  D.  C. 


Association  of  American  Railroads 

Transportation  Bldx-.  Waslilnxton.  D.  C. 
Publications,  reports  and  rele.ases  on  oper¬ 
ations  and  maintenance,  car  service,  traf¬ 
fic.  finance,  taxation.  v;iIuation.  Library 
and  reference  material  available  to  all. 


Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relatinx  to  the  Distillinx  Industry,  reports 
from  official  sources  on  production,  con¬ 
sumption,  enforcement,  taxation,  revenue. 


Edison  Electric  Institute 

420  Lexliixton  .\vr..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relatinx  to  the  electrical  industry. 


Ainerifan  touri.sl^  with  Europeans 
marching  on  the  road  to  war  in  one 
of  his  monthly  “Down  the  Road” 
columns,  which  i.s  syndicatetl  to  802 
weekly  newspapers.  The  nation’s 
.30,000,000  motori.sts  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  this  column,  as 
well  as  in  other  news  and  feature 
releases  issued  by  Highway  Informa¬ 
tion  Service.  Tliey  tell  the  story  of 
highways,  past,  present  and  future, 
and  dramatize  the  im|K)rtance  of  good 
roads  for  everyone. 

Highway  legislation  and  other  sig¬ 
nificant  developments  in  this  field  are 
fully  covcrcfl.  Editors  can  obtain 
this  material,  ju'companied  by  mats, 
cartoons  ami  photograjihs.  without 
charge,  by  writing  Highway  Informa¬ 
tion  Service.  805  Nationid  Press  Build¬ 
ing.  Washington,  1).  C. 

.SOURCE — .American  Road  Build¬ 
ers’  A.ssociation. 

Drunken  Driving  Cases 
Show  Sharp  Decline 

Prohibitioni.sts  u.sing  drunken  driv¬ 
ing  as  a  favorite  vehicle  of  propa¬ 
ganda,  are  remaining  .strangely  .silent 
on  statistics  develojied  in  two  recent 
“drunk  traps”  sprung  on  100,00(1  au¬ 
tomobiles  in  California. 

N'either  are  they  .sa.ving  anything 
concerning  the  report  of  the  .Aetna 
Life  .Affiliated  Companies  relea.sed  a 
few  weeks  ago,  wherein  it  was  shown 
there  was  a  marked  downward  trend 
in  drunken  driving  in  19.39  over 
19.38.  San  Antonio,  Texas,  topped 
all  cities  surveyed,  with  a  dccrea.se  of 
85.9  per  cent.  The  average  decrease 
in  cities  of  the  western  and  southern 
States  was  35.6  per  cent.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council  reports  automo¬ 
bile  deaths  of  12.2  per  100.000.000 
miles  last  year,  as  conqiared  with  17.1 
per  cent  in  the  last  year  of  Prohibi¬ 
tion.  Incidentally,  no  year  under 
Prohibition  .showed  less  than  10.1  per 
cent. 

In  the  matter  of  the  California 
“flrunk  traps,”  only  69  persons  were 
found  “in  or  alxnit  an  automobile” 
who  “had  been  drinking.”  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  found  that  an 
average  of  one  out  of  every  ten  auto¬ 
mobiles  had  defective  mechanical 
equipment  and  a  menace  on  the  jnib- 
lic  highways,  to  driver,  p.assengers  and 
pedestrians.  .And  those  automobiles 
were  not  oiierated  by  jiersons  who 
“had  Ik'cii  drinking.”  SOURCE — 
Distilled  Spirits  Institute. 
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36— C  IRCULATION 

Weekly  Motor 
Routes  Boost 
Sunday  Sales 

E.  E.  Scott  Tells  How 
Weekly  Collect  Plan 
Adds  New  Subs 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


‘•All  papers  on  a  route  are  eharjjed  to  the  Times,  in  E.  &  P.  for  Feb.  10  on  cir- 
carrier  at  the  rate  of  nine  cettts  per  week  for  culation  rate  raises.  Apparently,  Mr. 
the  seven  days.  The  carrier  collects  15  cents  ^aclnnes  believes  that,  although  Mr. 
ttiaking  him  a  proht  of  six  cents  per  week  .  ... 


I 


per  subscriber.  (No  Sunday  only  or  Daily 
tir.ly  accepletl  on  this  weekly  collect  plan. ) 


Wick  presents  a  convincing  case  in 
favor  of  rate  raises,  it  is  something 


(Carrier’s  remittance  must  be  in  the  office  e.acli  for  circulation  managers  to  Consider 
week  by  Tuesday  niorniuK;  «e  have  hut  lew  carefully  before  taking  the  Step.  He 
tadnres.  Warns  that  “wild  unstudied,  careless 

route  must  follow  the  I .  .s.  .Mail  comments  disturb  the  economics  of 
route.  In  some  instances  a  rural  route  re-  ” 

quires  two  carriers  on  Sunday,  allhouph  in 

other  instances  a  Sunday  carrier  can  cover  all  Why  Circulation  ComeS  Bock 

of  one  route  and  part  of  another.  SigniBcantly  enough,  Mr.  Macinnes 

".\  nnmher  of  routes  run  as  hiRh  as  150  raises  and  answers  the  following  per- 
Md>scribers,  and  three  caTiers  handle  over  .. _ .  _ _ .. _ 


“A  number  of  routes  run  ; 
Md>scribers,  and  three  carrier 


Md>scribers,  and  three  carriers  handle  over  nnoctirtn* 

Success  of  the  weekly  collect  plan,  200  each.  A  mute  (d  150  subscribers  nets  "  ^  , 

under  which  the  daily  paper  is  sent  the  carrier  S9.oii  inr  week,  assuming  that  he  Why  do  papers  make  such  good 
to  rural  route  subscribers  by  mail  collects  loor:.  circulation  come-backs  after  price 

tVio  ‘iiinHau  lu..  "Cuk.Mumkari"  raisc  .  .  .  cvcn  Under  adverse  condi- 


and  the  Sunday  Use  "Sub-Numbers" 

paper  is  deliv-  “When  establishing  a  route  the  solicitor  or 
ered  to  the  farm  supervisor  makes  a  careful  survey  of  th.-it  route. 


tions?”  His  answer: 

“We  know  there  arc  marginal  luwspa 


house  bv  spe-  ‘iraws  a  map  of  it  if  one  cannot  he  procured  I'cr  readers  who  can  attord  just  so  inncli 
.  ,  from  the  post  office  department,  and  numbers  for  a  paiier;  we  know  there  are  others  with 

cial  motor  car-  .  . 


all  the  houses  in  the  carrier’s  JlaywrKid  limited  incomes  who  as  the  jiricc  of  the 
ner,  was  out-  weekly  route  book.  We  call  these  ‘suh-num-  I>a|H-r  goes  higher  Ik-coiuc  newspaper  ‘sh.ip 
lines  to  Midwest  hers.*  The  subscriber's  sub-number  is  also  pers.*  We  know  we  cut  off  these  marginal 


circulators  re-  carried  on  the  mailing  galley  below  tlie  sub-  rtaaders  atnl  create  out  of  regular  readers  new 
cently  by  E.  E.  scriber’s  name.  Thus,  if  Jim  .Smith  is  a  turnover  among  the  created  ‘shoi.iK-r'  group. 

Scott  Snrina-  "'*’*cril>er  and  his  numlrer  is  76,  and  a  new  This  is  basic  economies. 

,.  jj  order  is  received  for  sub  Xo.  78,  all  know  “When  then,  are  pai>ers  aide  to  eipial  or 

J  i  e  I  u  tJVl  O  .)  new  subscriber  is  second  house  l>e-  better  circulation  figures  six  months  to  a 

Daily  News  and  y,,,,,}  jim  smith.  year  after  an  increase? 

Deader  &  Press.  “When  est.ablishing  a  new  route  the  Sun-  “If  we  assume  more  effort  is  exp.mdeil  for 
Mr.  Scott  is  the  'tO’  carrier  is  paid  a  flat  sum  for  the  first  circulation  after  a  rale  increase.  rinn, 

p  r  r  ,1  newlv  -  elected  "f  tom'  Sundays,  per  agreement  Ix'l'ore  the  r.ile  increase,  the  field  w.is  not 

t.  C.  dCOTT  nr  'H  f  f  fVi  nude  with  him  by  the  supervisor,  and  we  projierly  worked. 

.  .  presiaent  OI  me  ^,l  collections,  15c  per  week.  Sam-  "fir  if  we  assume  mori  money  is  invested 

Midwest  association.  He  credits  the  are  furnished  the  Sund.iy  carrier,  sufti-  iu  circulation  |>roniotion,  than  before  the  rate 

Des  Moines  Register,  Shawnee  News  cient  to  cover  his  entire  route,  for  one,  two,  or  increase  the  circulator  had  failed  to  sell  his 

and  Muskogee  Phoenix  for  the  plan  three  Sundays,  .and  these  are  followed  up  by  piddislier  on  result-getting  spending.  Shame 

hv  th..  SnrincrfiplH  nanr^rs  solicitation.  y<>tt.  Mr.  Sales  Executive  .  .  .  and  for 


readers  atid  create  out  of  rt'gular  readers  nev^ 
turnover  among  the  created  Slni]HH*r'  group. 
This  is  basic  economics. 

“When  then,  are  pai>ei>  able  to  equal  or 
better  circulation  tigures  six  months  to  a 
year  after  an  increase? 

**H  we  assume  more  elbut  is  expanded  for 
circulation  after  a  rate  increase.  Tlun. 


E.  E.  ScoH 


“Or  if  we  assume  more  money  is  invested 
ill  circulation  promotion,  than  before  the  rate 


used  by  the  Springfield  papers. 

Explaining  the  development  and 
problems  of  motor  mail  routes,  Mr. 
Scott  stated,  in  part: 

“For  more  than  a  dozen  years  we  had  been 
operating  on  the  Christmas  Bargain  Plan, 
selling,  during  November  and  December,  mail 
subscriptions  at  a  cut  rate  of  25%  to  40% 


“When  .1  route  is  established  we  guaraii 
tee  a  carrier  a  certain  amount  per  week,  ac¬ 
cording  to  length  of  route,  ro.ad  conditions, 
etc.  In  other  words,  we  ‘bonus’  him  for  a 
specified  time,  after  which  he  is  supposed  to 


oti  you,  Mr.  Sales  Executive  .  .  .  atnl  for 
'haute,  that  you  did  not  capitalize  on  the 
t-normuiis  sales  results  you  might  have  got 
from  a  clicaticr  rate,  results  that  easily  would 
have  been  worthy  the  attention  of  your  pub¬ 
lisher.  For,  no  matter  how  we  explain  how- 


make  it  on  his  regular  six  cents  per  week  Palters  make  recovery,  our  elementary  ecu- 
profit.  The  close-in  routes  usually  are  ttomm  knowledge  leads  us  to  dHuct  that  mar- 


wuiiiiK  — -uv.  , ,  iii.,,  J'  I  .  .1 _  .  f  ...  •  giual  rcadcrs,  the  folks  who  barely  pay  the 

subscriptions  at  a  cut  rate  of  25%  to  40%  r  ’  .i”  f  .  i  n,...  ne'  '"'J''  fiecome  sulimarginal  and  must  he  re- 

from  the  regular  advertised  prices,  if  paid  JT's  I’'*'"!  by  new  readers  who  can  afford  a 

j  e  ,  I,  _  V.  .  _  nods.  If  a  earner  is  supposed  to  make  1  .  ,  .. 

in  advance  for  a  full  year.  This  was  very  u  ^  ^  Vu.  «  co  higher  price  ...  if  a  pa|>cr  is  to  regain  iis 

f  1  .  .  j- .  *  _  au  L  $3.00  per  week,  that  means  the  profit  on  50  . 

successful,  but  we  did  not  get  the  number  .  }r  ,  ,  -a  k  u  f*  rmer  circulation! 

r  1  1.  ak  a  r  la  a  al  J  subscfibers.  If  he  only  has  40  subscribers  on 

of  subscribers  that  we  fek  we  were  entitled  /  r  u-  ■ 


to,  or  in  the  right  places.  Farmers  had  a 
liard  time  digging  up  for  a  year  in  advance, 
even  at  a  cut  rate.  Then,  many  of  them 
would  order  daily  without  Sunday,  on  ac- 


his  route,  he  gets  a  cre<lit  of  60c  on  his  ^ 

weekly  hill,  the  profit  he  should  make  on  the  QaaC  CGIlSOrslliT3 
other  10  si*bscribers  if  he  had  them.  If  a  ^ 
carrier  does  not  show  a  disposition  to  want  to  i  XalltlXl^ 


instances,  the  German  High  Com¬ 
mand  would  announce  a  bombing 
i  ttack  on  the  British  warship,  the 
British  Admiralty  would  reply  that 
it  had  "no  information”  and  then, 
an  hour  later,  make  its  own  an 
nouncement  of  the  attack. 

Sir  Walter  explained  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
claiming  bombing  attacks  and  nam 
ing  the  attacked  ship  in  an  effort  to 
learn  the  location  of  the  vessel.  If 
the  British  retorted  immediately  h 
v/ould  indicate  that  the  ship  was  in 
port  since  warships  do  not  use  their 
wireless  while  at  sea. 

Everywhere  in  Europe,  in  the  capi 
tals  of  Germany,  France  and  Britain 
and  in  neutral  countries  as  well,  I 
heard  the  clicking  of  discs  recording 
my  stories  as  they  were  being  tele¬ 
phoned.  I  telephoned  a  story  on 
Swiss  military  preparations  from 
Lausanne  and  the  next  day  was  in 
directly  and  politely  informed  that 
the  general  staff  would  like  it  better 
if  I  would  refrain  from  using  mili¬ 
tary  figures — although  everyone  I 
talked  with  knew  those  figures  well. 
■ 

BUY  NEBRASKA  PAPER 

Columbus,  Neb.,  March  28— Roben 
F.  Kennedy,  Hastings  (Neb.)  Trib¬ 
une  advertising  manager  since  1928. 
and  Z.  H.  Loomis,  managing  editor 
of  the  Columbus  Daily  Telegram 
have  contracted  to  purchase  the  stock 
holdings  of  A1  C.  Smith  and  A.  H. 
Backus,  representing  a  controlling  in 
terest  in  the  Telegram,  and  will  as 
sume  active  management  of  the  paper 
April  1.  Mr.  Loomis  will  become 
general  manager  and  Mr.  Kennedy 
business  manager  of  the  Telegram. 
Edgar  Howard  will  continue  as  edi 
tor  and  W.  J.  Gregorius  as  median 
ical  superintendent.  Both  are  stock¬ 
holders  in  the  company. 


count  of  no  Sunday  mail  delivery.  ’  Also,  a  get  out  of  the  bonu 

good  portion  of  our  mail  circulation  was  in  "  "ecessary 

.  ,  J  ■  .  J  We  have  not  had  to  change  many  carriers  oi 

remote  territory  and  perhaps  not  so  good  '  ,  .  .  V.  ■’  7,  .  ,  , 

r  .u  J  .u  L  •  account  of  this  indisposition.  .-\bout  hal 

for  the  advertiser  as  the  nearer  home  cir-  ,  ,  , 

culation  ’  routes  (all  in  remote  territory)  are  now  oi 


Started  Plon  ia  1937 


class,  a  change  of  carrier  is  necessary.  By  EVEREH  HOLIES 

We  have  not  had  to  change  many  carriers  on  United  Press  Staff  Correspondent 

account  of  this  indisposition.  About  half  arrived  in  New  York 

the  routes  (all  in  remote  territory)  are  now  oii  mi  j  r.  .  rt 

a  small  bonus.  The  bonuses  now  average  50c  Thursday  after  accompanying  Sum- 


per  week  for  the  entire  180  routes,  and  run  ner  Welles  on  his  tOUr  of  Europe.) 

“On  May  1,  1937,  we  decided  to  try  out  all  the  way  from  10  cents  to  $2.06  per  Censorship  which  caused  enor- 

this  weekly  collect  and  Sunday  delivery  sys-  week.  moUS  difficulties  and  delays  for 

tern  on  a  couple  of  routes.  The  results  were  “Total  Iwnuses  at  present  run  9%  of  the  American  and  other  foreign  COITC- 
very  gratifying,  so  we  put  on  several  so-  total  carrier’s  bills  on  the  entire  180  routes,  spondents  in  Europe  in  the  early 

Mtv'^'ld"Xceml!er''^‘’he^"Tnr  RaT/ain  ^  ^onths  of  the  War  is  being  Organized 

May  1  and  December,  when  our  Bargain  cents  revenue  per  subscriber  per  week  or  i  ui  u  °  j 

Rate  subscriptions  were  expiring,  we  put  on  $4.21  per  year.  We  expect  to  have  all  bonuses  P*'  ®  more  workable  basis  now  and 

about  80  Sunday  routes,  covering  all  the  discontinued  after  another  six  months.  Pres-  is  causing  less  trouble. 

rural  routes  in  Green  County  (Springfield)  ent  revenue  is  as  follows:  In  Great  Britain  I  found  the  Min- 

.and  the  six  counties  adjoining.  When  Bargain  carrier’s  bills,  per  week .  $990.00  istry  of  Information  has  a  genuine 

Rate  subscriptions  expired  m  the  fall  we  ,  .  82.00  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  for- 

had  between  6,060  and  7,000  subscribers  on  i  a  ^  t  .  . 

Motor  Mail  in  these  seven  counties.  That  .„veniip  from  11  nnn  subscriber  correspondei^  and  IS  responsive 

fall  we  cut  off  the  Bargain  Rate  in  these  -'‘et  rex  emie  from  11.000  .subscribers,  to  Complaints.  This  IS  due  mostly 

seven  counties,  but  continued  it  to  the  out-  .  to  the  efforts  of  Sir  Walter  Mock- 

side  territory.  Sandav  Subs  Incrtated  ton  who  said  that  the  mechanical 
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Rate  subscriptions  were  expiring,  we  put  on  $4.21  per  year.  We  expect  to  have  all  bonuses 
about  80  Sunday  routes,  covering  all  the  discontinued  after  another  six  months.  Pres- 
rural  routes  in  Green  County  (Springfield)  ent  revenue  is  as  follows: 

.and  the  six  counties  adjoining.  When  Bargain  .  j^O.qO 

Kat^  subscnptions  expired  m  the  fall  we  »  ocr  kev«„.,  nn 

had  between  6,000  and  7,000  subscribers  tm  . 


Motor  Mail  in  these  seven  counties.  That  v.,  r........  fmn,  1 1  nnn  .nl>.crihcr  eisn  eurr^ponuei^  aim  is  responsive 

fall  we  cut  off  the  Bargain  Rate  in  these  fro*"  1'  000  .subscribers,  to  Complaints.  This  IS  due  mostly 

seven  counties,  but  continued  it  to  the  out-  .  to  the  efforts  of  Sir  Walter  Mock- 

side  territory.  Sandoy  Subs  Incrtated  ton  who  said  that  the  mechanical 

“However,  the  following  spring  1938,  we  “We  figure  that  we  are  getting  $15,000  to  difficulties  which  have  retarded  the 
opened  up  Motor  Rail  in  eight  more  coun-  $20,000  more  revenue  per  year,  net.  than  flow  of  news  to  the  U.  S.  are  being 

ties,  making  15  counties  in  which  all  rural  under  the  Bargain  Offer  System,  and  have  eliminated  as  rapidly  as  possible, 

routes  are  served.  Bargain  rates  were  dis-  about  1,000  more  subscribers  on  rural  routes  r  1  j  i.  iu  a  • 

continued  everywhere  the  following  fall.  ,b,„  fnrm.rtv  The  cirrnlation  is  coneen-  ^  ^^ked  why  it  was  that,  m  many 


MONARCH  n 

makes  the  finest 
MATS 

Wiite  for  8-page  bulletin  which  3* 
lustrates  Hoe’s  Special  Six  Feature 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  York,  N*T- 


routes  are  served.  Bargain  rates  were  dis-  about  1,000  more  subscribers  on  rural  routes 
continued  everywhere  the  following  fall,  than  formerly.  The  circulation  is  concen- 


1938.  trated  in  nearby  territory.  In  addition,  every 

“We  lost  in  far-off  territory  and  gained  subscriber  takes  daily  and  Sunday,  while  un- 
iiearer  home,  more  than  enough  to  make  up  der  the  Bargain  Rate  plan  50%  took  daily 
the  difference.  without  Sunday. 

“We  now  have  11,000  subscribers  on  this  have  increased  S.OOO  Sunday  sub- 


plan,  in  the  15  counties,  with  180  Sunday  on  rural  routes  alone.  1 

earners.  No  cut  rates;  every  subscriber  grts  ..The  carrier  could  not  be  expecteil  to  call  I 
both  daily  and  Sunday  paper,  and  pays  by 

on  Sunday  morning  for  a  Daily  I 


IIVAL 


PRESENTS 
THE  NEW 

No.  1 


the  week  at  the  regular  city  rate  of  l5c. 


only  paper  when  he  makes  no  profit  on  the 


Each  new  route  is  solicit^  at  first  by  a  subscription;  neither  can  he  deliver  Sunday 
solictor  from  the  office.  Route  is  turned  5^^  ,^bcn  he  would  have  to  pay  for 

over  to  the  Sunday  carrier,  and  it  is  his  ^be  paper,  as  he  has  to  do  the  same  work  for 
business  to  solicit  h.s  route,  at  least  a  few  ^  u„,y  be  does  on  a  Daily  and 

prospects  each  Sunday  morning,  and  make  6c  ner  week  profit.  Also,  a  suh- 


his  delivery  and  collections.  scribe 

“Three  supervisors  are  in  charge  of  these  j^g  ^ 

routes  averagnig  60  carriers  each.  When  a  office 

new  route  is  established  the  supervisor  has  to 
secure  the  Sunday  carrier  and  properly  in- 
struct  him.  The  carriers  are  secured  from  COD 

among  the  farmers,  clerks  in  the  town  stores,  “{JE 

clerks  in  farmers’  exchanges,  etc.  Each  route 
averages  61  subscribers. 


scriber  can  still  get  Daily  only  by  pay¬ 
ing  one  or  more  months  in  advance  at  the 


Coniucius  Say — 

“HE  who  raises  rates  must  expect 
readers  to  raise  hell;  and  he  who 


“We  were  told  at  the  start  that  we  were  doesn  t  raise  rates  pub- 

due  to  have  a  huge  turnover  in  carriers,  lisher  to  raise  hell.” 


This  has  not  been  our  expereince.  We  have 
many  of  the  carriers  who  started  when  the 
first  routes  were  established  nearly  three 
years  ago,  and  many  applications  for  Sunday 
route  jobs  on  file. 


Thus  Eric  MacInnes,  chairman  of  | 
the  ICMA  Bulletin  committee,  pref-  | 
aces  his  comments  on  opinions  ex-  j 
pressed  by  James  L.  Wick,  Niles  (O.) 


GREATEST  typewriter  exier  produced  I 
With  MAGIC*  Margin  and  other  sensa¬ 
tional  Features  of  the  Future.  See  this 
sensational  New  Easy-Writing  Royal  now. 
'Trade  Mark 

Spoc.  for  nom.,  addrwM 
and  t.l.phon.  numbwr 


ROYAl  WORLD  I  NO  1  TYPIWRITER 


High  Speed  Anti-Friction 
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Multi-Color  •  •  •  Magazine 
Rotogravure 
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A  stratt‘gic  ‘‘'‘bunt’'  .  .  .  smash  prat-tise  strikes  that  n'ill  mean 
home-runs  at  Pennant  Stailiums  ,  .  .  manafters  and  roaches 
in  whispered  huddles  .  .  .  netv  plays  being  planned  .  .  .  star- 
scouts  on  the  watch  for  diamond  genius  .  .  .  hot  contests  of 
Big  League  Teams  with  Small  Town  ISines.  All  the  famous 
baseball  groups  are  warming  up  for  another  season  of  Amer- 
icf^s  most  popular  and  most  profitable  sport. 

In  like  manner,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  Big  League 
^^Team”  of  subscribers — neuspaper  executives  and  ALL  news¬ 
paper  people^  national  advertisers,  advertising  agency  ( rank- 
and-file),  picked  ^^stars”  in  EVERY  field — are  tvarming  un 
for  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Convention  to  he  held  at  the  Wahlorf,  April 
23d  to  26th.  And  in  much  the  same  tvay,  campaigns  are  be¬ 
ing  planned,  new  advertising  strategy  formulated,  new  talent 
being  sought,  revolutionary  **plays”  put  into  practise.  Here 
is  the  greatest  of  all  like  occasions  for  reaching  the  star-p’ay- 
ers  qt  the  top  of  their  form  with  the  grandstands  parked. 


If  you  want  to  get  a  special  message  over  to  any  braneh  of 
the  newspaper  business — if  you  want  to  talk  to  advertisers 
an«l  agencies  about  markets  when  most  receptive — if  you 
want  to  sell  something,  or  tell  something  to  those  who 
k  are  out  scouting  for  new  equipment — the  official 
%  medium  for  such  are  the  Convention  Issues  of  EDITOR 
^  &  PUBLISHER!  Get  set — reserve  space — the  Umpire 

pr  is  about  ready  to  eall  the  game! 


The  three  special  issues  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  are  as 
eagerly  awaited  and  read  as  seore-cards  of  major  league 
games : 


Every  star  play,  every  ‘‘home-run”  idea,  every  piece  of  hot 
news  from  the  coach-lines,  every  swift  play,  every  “base- 
slide”  indicating  an  advertising  or  a  newspaper  milestone  of 
progress,  every  human-interest  story  of  every  player — all 
these  will  be  found  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  Score-Card 
Specials. 


PRE-CONVENTION  NUMBER  .. 
SPECIAL  CONVENTION  EXTRA 
CONVENTION  NUMBER  . 


APRIL  20th 
APRIL  25th 
APRIL  27th 
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How  A  Hobby  Became 
A  Feature  Is  Told 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 

HOW  THE  MUSTY  manuscripts  of 
an  old-time  reporter,  who  collected 
interesting  court  cases  as  the  basis 
for  short  stories  and  plays,  led  to  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  present  adventure 
strip,  “You  Be  the  Judge,”  was  re¬ 
lated  to  Editor  &  Publisher  recently 
by  Carlile  Crutcher,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  and  president  of 
Carlile  Crutcher  Syndicate. 

Mr.  Crutcher  first  became  interested 
in  newspaper  syndication  when  he 
developed  a  series  of  articles  on  freak 
patents.  The  stories  created  so  much 
interest  in  the  Courier-Journal  that 
he  arranged  to  syndicate  them  to 
other  papers.  He  then  learned  that 
L.  Allen  Heine,  now  author  of  “You 
Be  the  Judge”  series,  had  in  his  pos¬ 
session  a  trunk  full  of  manuscripts 
dealing  with  unusual  law  cases. 

Now  Sold  to  87  Papers 
The  manuscripts  were  written  in 
long  hand  by  the  late  William  Lana- 
han,  a  former  Louisville  reporter  who 
became  an  itinerant  newspaperman. 
Lanahan  not  only  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  this  country  but  abroad.  He 
made  a  hobby  of  collecting  tricky 
court  cases.  When  he  died  he  willed 
his  possessions,  including  the  manu¬ 
scripts,  to  Mr.  Heine. 

Mr.  Crutcher  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  panel  strip  that  would  tell  the  story 
in  pictures  and  a  small  amount  of 
text.  Mr.  Heine  began  briefing  the 
Lanahan  manuscripts  so  the  cases 
could  be  condensed  into  a  six-day 
picture  serial.  Robert  Wathen  was 
employed  as  the  artist  to  illustrate 
the  feature. 

Today,  the  Crutcher  Syndicate  sells 
the  feature  to  87  newspapers,  includ¬ 
ing  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French 
translations  for  foreign  language  pa¬ 
pers.  In  order  to  get  fresh  material, 
Mr.  Heine  reads  law  cases  continu¬ 
ally  and  each  100  cases  usually  nets 
one  suit  that  lends  itself  to  drama¬ 
tization. 

The  series  is  based  entirely  on  ac¬ 
tual  legal  suits,  although  names  are 
changed.  The  syndicate  offers  to  fur¬ 
nish  citations  of  the  cases,  upon  re¬ 
quest  of  readers.  Many  lawyers  write 

New  "Fortun"  Feature 

THE  FORTHCOMING  Presidential 
campaign  produced  a  syndicate 
echo  this  week  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  by  United  Feature  Syndicate 
of  a  new  feature,  “The  American 
Forum,”  a  weekly  debate  on  timely 


controversies  between  leading  pro¬ 
tagonists  of  the  opposing  points  of 
view’. 

Arranged  by  Theodore  Granik, 
lawyer,  writer  and  radio  “moderator” 
of  a  forum  conducted  weekly  over  the 
MBS  network,  each  issue  of  the  fea¬ 
ture  will  consist  of  two  articles,  one 
‘■Pro”  and  one  “Con,”  on  a  topic 
prominent  in  the  week's  news,  each 
article  written  and  signed  by  a  U.  S. 
Senator,  Congressman,  Cabinet  offi¬ 
cer,  leading  business  man,  or  other 
expert  on  the  subject  selected. 

First  release  of  the  new  feature  is 
scheduled  for  April  13-14.  It  will  be 
arranged  in  four-column  layout.  UFS 
emphasized  that  the  newspaper  Amer¬ 
ican  Forum  will  have  no  connection 
with  the  radio  program  of  the  same 
name,  also  conducted  by  Mr.  Granik. 
The  articles  will  be  written  exclu¬ 
sively  for  newspapers,  the  syndicate 
said. 

New  Blue  Ribbon  Fiction 

ALICE  DUER  MILLER,  popular  nov¬ 
elist  of  “Manslaughter,”  “Forsaking 
All  Others,”  “Are  Parents  People?” 
and  other  Blue  Ribbon  fiction,  is  the 
author  of  “Marry  My  Daughter,”  the 
new  first-run  daily  serial  to  be  re¬ 
leased  April  22  in  31  installments  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate.  A  romance,  it  is  the  story 
of  a  prearranged  and  loveless  mar¬ 
riage. 

New  First-Run  Serial 

IN  30  DAILY  installments,  with  18 
illustrations,  “Orphans  In  Love,” 
by  Marion  White,  a  first-run  news¬ 
paper  story,  is  ready  for  immediate 
national  release,  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate  announced  this 
week. 

Personals 

DR.  GEORGE  W.  CRANE,  author  of 


newed  the  contracts  of  Elsie  (“Listen 
World”)  Robinson  and  Edwin  C. 
(“The  Human  Side  of  the  News”) 
Hill.  .  .  .  The  Advertising  Club  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
is  currently  exhibiting  some  of  the 
art  drawn  by  Harold  R.  Foster,  creator 
of  the  KFS  Sunday  page  “Prince 
Valiant”  The  exhibit  ends  April  5. 

■ 

X-Ray  Pictures 
Explode  Quins 
Report  in  Miami 

Miami.  Fla.,  March  25 — Miami  is 
not  about  to  become  a  second  Cal¬ 
lander.  Ontario,  as  Mrs.  Emory 
Callahan,  wife  of  a  $15-a-week  wood¬ 
worker,  is  to  be  the  mother  of  a 
single  child — not  quintuplets,  quad¬ 
ruplets.  triplets,  or  even  twins. 

X-ray  films  taken  at  the  direction 
of  the  Miami  Herald  exploded  a 
nation-wide  sensation,  halted  a  bill 
in  Congress  for  federal  care  of  the 
expected  brood,  and  killed  a  story 
which  would  have  been  among  1940's 
best. 

The  Herald  originally  offered  to 
absorb  the  expenses  of  Mrs.  Calla¬ 
han’s  medical  treatment  and  hospital¬ 
ization  from  March  20  until  a  month 
after  her  confinement,  and  Publisher 
John  S.  Knight  said  this  would  be 
done  regardless. 

The  X-ray  examination  came  after 
Dr.  A.  W.  Wood  expressed  doubt  a 
multiple  birth  was  in  store,  despite 
the  fact  Mrs.  Callahan  and  her  hus¬ 
band  insisted  another  physician,  at 
an  earlier  examination,  had  told  her 
she  was  abnormally  large  for  the 
period  of  gestation  and  might  ex¬ 
pect  “four  or  five,  probably  five, 
babies.” 

The  Hereld  was  convinced  no  hoax 
was  involved. 

The  expectant  mother  and  her  hus¬ 
band  had  signed  a  contract  giving  the 
Herald,  in  return  for  the  newspaper 
assuming  hospital,  medical  and  other 
obligations,  exclusive  rights  to  all 
pictures,  stories  and  interviews.  The 
Callahans  were  to  have  shared  ma¬ 
terially  in  all  proceeds  from  re-sale 
of  “quint”  rights. 


FCC  Can't  ProteJ 
Radio  Stations 
From  Competition! 

Washington,  D.  C..  March  25—1: 
unanimous  decision,  the  Suprt 
Court  of  the  United  States  held  t  < 
that  it  is  not  a  function  of  uover 
ment  to  protect  an  adverising  imd! 
against  legitimate  competition. 

The  court  sustained  the  Fid 
Trade  Commission  in  an  appeal  i: 
a  lower  court  decision  which  : 
that  FCC  erred  in  failing  to  c  >;! 
whether  licensing  of  a  new  r 
broadcast  station  might  advt; 
affect  the  revenues  of  an  ex'; 
outlet.. 

Competitor  Protests 

Sanders  Brothers  Radio  Sio 
(WKKB)  protested  against  is.'^u 
of  a  license  to  the  Dubuque  (la.)  T 
graph-Herald  for  a  station  in 
Dubuque  area,  contending  that 
are  not  sufficient  advertising  t  mi; 
available  to  support  two  bioadca.'  / 
companies.  Interpreting  a  provi- 
of  the  Communications  Act  to  vest 
existing  station  with  the  right  to 
heard  as  a  party  “aggrieved  or  wh 
interests  are  adversely  affected 
Sanders  Brothers  insisted  upon  a  d 
ing  on  the  economic  question. 

When  the  Commission  held  tk: 
mere  competition  is  not  such  an  "ad¬ 
verse  effect”  as  is  contemplated  by 
the  law,  the  broadcaster  appealed  and 
was  upheld  by  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Court  of  Appeals.  The  appeal  by 
FCC  followed. 

In  substance,  the  position  taken  by 
the  Commission,  expressed  in  a  brie: 
filed  with  the  high  court  was  this: 

“.  .  .  insofar  as  this  busine.ss  is  con 
cerned,  respondent  has  no  more  rigb'. 
to  be  protected  from  competition  by 
the  Telegraph-Herald  as  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  than  Telegraph-Herald  as  a  new- 
paper,  has  the  right  to  be  protected 
from  competition  by  respondent  either 
as  a  radio  station  or  if  it  should 
propose  to  enter  the  newspaper 
field.” 


MORE  PROOF!! 

“ir>  feel  that  the  addition 
of  the  Fox  four  page, 
eight  feature  color  comic 
section  on  February  4th 
contributed  substantially 
to  the  increase  of  more 
than  3,000  of  the  past  six 
tveeks,  and  helped  put 
the  Sunday  circulation 
over  90,000r 

— KANSAS  UITl  JOIRNAI. 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples 

FoxFeatureSyndicate.Inc. 


ISO  LEXINGTON 
AVEN!  F. 


NEW  YORK. 
N.  V. 


“Test  Your  Horse  Sense”  feature 
For  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  will  be  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  eighth  annual  Na¬ 
tional  Traffic  Safety  Contest  award 
dinner  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
April  11.  .  .  ,  Rex  Maxon,  who  draws 
“Tarzan”  for  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate,  is  wintering  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  at  Gulfport,  Fla.  .  .  .King 
Features  Syndicate  last  week  re- 

The  contract  ran  from  March  20 
until  a  year  after  the  birth  of  the 
children.  Callahan  had  been  bom¬ 
barded  with  offers  for  exclusive  pic¬ 
ture  and  story  rights  before  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Herald’s  offer. 

B.  E.  Maidenberg,  news  editor  of 
the  Herald,  directed  the  development 
of  the  story  with  Logan  L.  Trumbull, 
Henry  Reno  and  Jeanne  Bellamy  on 
the  writing  end. 

^1..  SYNDICATE 

ART 

FEATURES  (Cont'd) 

America’s  only 

COMPLETELY’  INDEPEJfDEN’T 

Cartoon  Service 

Rresslcr  Editorial  Cartoons 

Time*  Rida.  New  York 

•YTTENTION  EDITORS!  Briphten  up  your 
i-hurch  pace  with  America’s  foremost  reli- 
vious  picture  feature,  RELIGIOUS  REMARK- 
•ABLES.  Send  for  proof  sheets  and  rates 
KrllKious  News  Service,  300  Fourth  Arrnur 
New  Y'ork  Clt.v. 

DAILY  CARTOON  MAT  SERVICE  and  local 
cartoons  rctmlarly  at  one  low  cost.  Exclu¬ 
sive  territorial  riirhts.  Mlllans  Newspaper 
Servire,  723  West  I77lh  Street,  New  Tork, 
N.  T. 

KKI.IGIOIS.  It  toes  without  sa.vinv  that 
the  Ellis  daily  and  weekly  foaiures,  while 
definitely  Chrisli.m.  are  entirely  non  seetarian 
and  non-sectional.  Ellis  Service,  Swarth- 
iiiiire.  Pa, 

DAILY  125  YEARS  OLD 

The  Canton  (O.)  Repository.  > 
Brush-Moore  newspaper,  on  March 
30  celebrated  its  125th  anniversary 
The  paper  was  founded  March  30. 
1815,  as  the  Ohio  Repository  by  Johr 
Saxton. 


FEATURES 


.MI'LE  SENSE,  daily  column  of  homely  hu¬ 
mor.  Hrii.'lit  epot  for  your  editorial  paee. 
Write  for  eample*.  Soiithweatem  Newspaper 
Syndleate,  Itox  DT7.  Albuquerque,  New  .Mex- 
len. 

I*SY’CII01.(»GY'.  Dr.  Crane’e  ‘‘Case  Records.” 
n.Aily.  illustrated.  "B-in-l"  feature,  covering 
love  and  marri.-iae  problems,  children,  per¬ 
sonality  improvement,  business  psyeholoay, 
mental  bviriene.  every  week,  plus  mail  ser¬ 
vice.  Hopkins  Syndleate,  Ine.,  rhiraao.  Bell 
S\-ndleste.  Ine..  New  York. 
kEI.Itillll'S.  Our  twelve  timely  rellKious 
features  vratis  tor  a  month.  Then  a  special 
priee.  No  eontract  required.  A  ehureh 
pave  with  revenue.  Intemntinnal  Re¬ 
ligions  Nows  .Service.  1R3I  Sheldon  Rd..  E. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


NEWS 


CARLE.  Background  of  cable  news  by  au- 
thoritative  writers  from  all  comers  of  the 
World.  Send  for  samples.  World-Wide  News 
Sepviee.  Newton,  Mass. 


PHOTOS 


I'KOZEN  MOTION — Have  you  seen  the  wn- 
^alional  ii'-w  Speedray  pictures  that  literally 
lr<s-7,e  action — llial  .in-  so  f;ist  that  they 
will  reeord  down  to  1  lOU.OOO  of  a  second? 
.Mthoiivh  just  broiitht  out,  these  pictures 
.iri-  already  I’.'ure  One  Features  in  leadimr 
rotogravure  witions.  IXP  is  first  to  olli-r 
yon  Speeiiray  pii-iurcs — as  it  is  first  in  all 
pliotovraiiliic  iirovn-ss.  Write  or  win-  lor 
sainpli-s  and  rail—  liiteniatiniial  News  rhnios, 
*jri.A  East  I.AIh  SI.,  Neiv  York  Cily. 


Meet 

(;,  WHISKERS 


llie 

^('iitleinan  w  ho 
in  a  tlaily  panl«nii‘"’^ 
sitrip  ftvnilicaUMl 

Press  Alliaiifi'?  Inc. 
227  Eai*t  E5lli  St..  New  'ork 
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Building  Promotion 
Can  Produce  Revenue 

Former  Real  Estate  Editor  of  Coimecticut 
Daily  Relates  Beginning  of  Scheme, 
Development  and  Results 
By  MAUS  DARLING 

(Various  surveys  have  reported  a  lack  of  low  cost  housing  throughout 
ill*  country.  Editor  &  Publisher  publishes  this  first  of  two  articles  on  home 
building  pages  for  those  newspapers  interested  in  such  a  development.) 


JULY  31,  1938,  the  real  estate  section 
of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday 
Herald  took  a  jab  at  the  building  in¬ 
dustry  for  being  unable  to  present 
Jtmerica  with  a  home  suitable  for 
families  having  incomes  of  less  than 
{30  a  week.  A  cut  clipped  from  a 
Federal  Housing  Administration  pam¬ 
phlet  showed  a  four- room  cottage 
which  could  be  built,  said  FHA,  for 
from  $1,600  to  $2,000. 

A  man  having  $500  cash  or  in  lot 
value  in  Connecticut  could  borrow 
{2,000  on  an  FHA  loan.  His  monthly 
payments,  including  taxes,  insurance, 
would  run  around  $22.50  over  a  twen¬ 
ty-year  period. 

"Most  families  in  this  group,  pay 
{30  or  more  in  rent  and  get  less,”  the 
copy  noted. 

Expensive  Non-Essentials 

The  Herald  knew  of  no  small  houses 
jelling  for  anywhere  near  $2,500,  but 
aade  sharp  mention  of  expensive  non- 
essentials:  gadgetry,  gabled  roofs,  cel- 
urs  which  had  to  be  waterproofed  be- 
ause  of  the  high  water  level  under 
Fairfield  county. 

To  the  real  estate  editor  going  his 
counds  the  following  week,  Westport 
architect  Philip  Sands  Graham  said, 
tve  been  thinking  about  that  article. 
Comeback  next  week.  I'll  have  some- 
iing  interesting.” 

A  phenomenal  jump  in*  fan  mail 
iowed  that  the  Herald  had  hold  of 
jomething  fundamental.  For  three 
udting  months,  it  ran  fast  and  hard 
to  keep  up  with  the  ball  it  started 
oiling.  Copy  on  the  home  for  the 
t>«t  weeks  contained:  (1)  the  num- 
of  letters  from  interested  readers, 
ioention  that  a  young  architect  was 
^telling  something;  (2)  a  cut  of 
Graham  working  over  renderings  and 
™  unborn  house  was  dubbed  the 
^rald-Graham-Home;  (3)  an  elegant 
’^-column  line  cut  of  the  house 
floor  plans;  (4)  a  contractor’s 
the  boast  made  that  the 
“iw  could  be  built  for  $2,300;  (5)  a 
^  angry  squeal  from  the  most  suc- 
*®ul  builder  of  small  homes  in  the 
circulation  area  (his  com- 
“impossible,”  with  muttered 
to  meddling  architects  and  real 
editors);  (6)  news  that  plans 
now  be  bought  from  the  archi- 
for  $12.50. 

Plant  Sold 

Two  sets  were  sold.  One  to  mason- 
®  fa^r  Kenneth  Henry  of  Fairfield, 
other  to  Stamford  biscuit  salesman 
to  p  l  Neither  mentioned 

.^^faham  when  they  intended  to 

^ord  came  from  a  supplies  dealer 
was  planning  to  go  ahead 
thm  L  and  from  the  seventh 
^agh  the  eleventh  week,  the  Her- 
kuild"^^  invaluable  help  of  the 
er  and  the  architect,  gave  its 
buiu*^  ®  '^low  by  blow  lesson  in 
nie^f ■  began  with  a  cut  of  a 
0^  looking  pile  of  concrete  blocks 
it*  with  a  gleam- 

ll  ^  slate-blue  roofed  cottage, 
announced  that  it  would  be 
or  public  inspection  the  fol¬ 


lowing  week,  fully  furnished  by  a 
local  store.  The  final  week,  the  sec¬ 
tion  jumped  from  its  usual  one  (some¬ 
times  two)  page  spread  to  four.  Ad¬ 
vertising  leaped  from  its  usual  80 
column  inches  to  260  (at  $1.50  an 
I  ich). 

By  the  following  spring,  two  more 
homes  were  built  and  two  more  plans 
sold. 

At  the  close  of  the  promotion,  the 
Herald  had:  (1)  received  200  letters 
from  154  readers;  (2)  sold  four  sets 
of  plans  and  $10,000  worth  of  building 
materials;  (3)  seen  $1,500  worth  of 
land  change  hands:  (4)  clocked  at  the 
home  on  a  single  day,  1,704  visitors; 
(5)  on  a  per  thousand  circulation 
basis,  out-boomed  the  LIFE-house- 
boom  (then  current),  by  five  times 
in  the  amount  of  money  spent  on 
building,  ten  times  in  the  number  of 
homes  built  (LIFE  sold  26  homes  per 
2,200,000  circulation);  (6)  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  seen  three  ardent  read¬ 
ers  and  their  families  sensibly,  eco¬ 
nomically,  and  happily  living  in  homes 
of  their  own  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives. 

New  Technique 

The  promotion  of  the  Herald- 
Graham-Home  has  received  generous 
praise  from  February’s  Architectural 
Forum  and  Editor  &  Publisher  (Feb. 
24,  ’40),  but  the  purpose  of  these  arti¬ 
cles  is  to  tell  a  more  important  story. 
It  has  to  do  with  a  new  technique  in 
real  estate  journalism.  I  think  the 
example  of  the  Herald-Home  was 
merely  a  symptom  of  this  technique. 

The  man  hired  to  do  real  estate  was 
no  magician.  He  was  a  year  out  of 
college,  he’d  had  three  months  experi¬ 
ence  in  general  news  work  on  a  small 
Connecticut  weekly.  He  knew  next 
to  nothing  about  real  estate.  The 
Herald  paid  him  $15  a  week  which  he 
was  glad  to  get. 

The  new  section  started  in  the  early 
spring  of  ’38,  looking  much  like  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  real  estate  sections. 
There  were  two  stories  of  land  sales 
made  by  local  real  estate  offices,  an 
accounting  of  the  week’s  building  per¬ 


mits,  a  couple  of  Federal  Housing 
Adniinistration  releases,  a  sprinkling 
of  mediocre-looking,  newly  con¬ 
structed  houses,  a  blat  from  the  Real 
Estate  Board  about  how  now  was  the 
time  to  buy,  and  a  three-column  mat 
showing  a  house  and  floor  plans. 

Produced  Advertising 

This  mat,  a  disguised  plug  for  a 
lumber  dealer,  indirectly  initiated  the 
change  in  the  technique  of  handling 
real  estate  news.  Cutlines  were  the 
familiar:  “For  information  on  the  cost 
of  this  house  and  how  you  may  obtain 
plans,  write  the  Building  Editor.” 
The  three  or  four  letters  that  came  in 
as  a  result,  were,  every  week,  put  in 
an  envelope  and  delivered  to  the  sales 
manager  of  the  lumber  company  which 
supplied  the  mat  and  incidently  ran 
the  most  advertising.  The  rest  of 
the  page  was  fat  with  advertising 
from  firms  benefiting  by  home  con¬ 
struction. 

The  building  editor  talked  to  archi¬ 
tects,  read  architectural  magazines,  in 
hopes  that  someday  he’d  know  enough 
to  answer  his  own  mail.  Each  week 
the  advertising  was  just  as  plentiful, 
the  editorial  pattern  the  same,  and 
everyone  happy  but  the  editor,  who 
kept  wondering  why  anyone  should 
want  to  read  his  pages. 

One  morning  a  woman  phoned. 
“How  much  would  that  house  you  ran 
in  yesterday’s  paper  cost  to  build?” 
“I  don’t  know,”  said  the  Building 
Editor,  “but  give  me  your  name  and 
address  and  we’ll  let  you  know.” 
“Oh,”  said  the  voice,  “never  mind  if 
you  don’t  know.  I  don’t  want  all  that 
advertising  I  got  last  time  I  wrote. 
In  the  paper  it  said  you’d  know.” 
She  hung  up. 

The  real  estate  editor  thought  he 
had  good  grounds  for  killing  the  plug, 
but  the  advertising  department  said 
no.  He  made  a  personal  call  on  the 
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"Fussy" 
Letters  Fill  Up 
Unless  Mats  Mold 
Properly 


V 


The  vogue  for  late  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  letters  in 
advertising  display  brings 
new  tests  for  mat  molding. 
Hair  lines,  curleycues,  and 
fine  shading  require  the  clar¬ 
ity  thai  comes  with  sensi¬ 
tive,  Certified  Mat  stereotyp¬ 
ing. 


9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

mi’''-'" 


sales  manager  of  the  lumber  company, 
but  neither  would  give  ground.  He 
told  his  story  to  the  publisher  who 
said,  “Kill  it.” 

The  lumber  company  stopped  run¬ 
ning  twenty  column  inch  ads,  dropped 
down  to  two,  where,  over  the  past  two 
years,  they’ve  stayed.  It  was  a  serious 
loss,  but  others  came  in  taking  up  the 
slack. 

After  the  difficulties  with  the  lumber 
company,  the  real  estate  section  began 
to  have  convictions.  Primary  one  was 
that  home  owning,  as  an  American 
institution  was  economically  sound 
and  emotionally  satisfying.  Building 
had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  The 
corollary  which  followed  was  that  the 
^  Herald,  its  readers,  and  building  as  a 
whole  would  benefit  if  the  whole 
truth  about  building  were  told. 

Since  then,  coverage  included:  a 
summary  of  Stuart  Chase’s  “Case 
Against  Home  Ownership,”  a  tale  of 
a  local  lumber  ring,  a  detailed  crit¬ 
icism  of  FHA  regulations  applying  to 
small  homes  in  Connecticut  by  a 
prominent  designer  in  the  field,  ex¬ 
orbitant  wages  demanded  by  a  Fair- 
field  county  electrical  contractors 
union,  a  tax  story  which  wound  up 
describing  Henry  George’s  theories 
about  the  Single  Tax. 

Controversy  raged,  but  with  con¬ 
troversy  came  readers.  The  readers 
came  to  the  paper  with  their  building 
problems,  and  the  paper  was  able  to 
help  them. 

Real  estate  on  the  Herald  was  be¬ 
ing  written  in  the  interests  of  the 
consumers  of  homes. 

$1,800  FOR  mON  LUNG 

The  Oneida  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Dispatch 
has  concluded  the  Iron  Lung  Fund 
sponsored  by  the  Oneida  Rotary  club. 
The  drive,  starting  March  6  and  ending 
March  21,  raised  $1,800. 
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HERE  MUST  BE 
A  REASON.., 


NOW 
BOOKING 
FOR  FALL 
1940 


.  .  .  why  Home  Economics  Service 
Corporation  conducts  more  cook¬ 
ing  schools  for  daily  newspapers 
than  any  other  organization.  To 
promote  good  will  or  to  attract 
new  advertisers  for  your  paper,  a 
“Home  Economics’’  Cooking 
School  is  unsurpassed.  In  cities  of 
every  size,  our  schools  are  sustain¬ 
ing  a  real  record  of  achievement. 


Years  of  nation-wide  experience. 
—  careful  executive  planning,— 
plus  a  staff  of  efficient  lecturers, 
— lecturers’  assistants — and  mer¬ 
chandising  men,  guarantee  that 
your  school  will  be  a  financial  suc¬ 
cess.  You  can  increase  prestige, 
create  additional  revenue  and  build 
good  will  by  scheduling  a  ‘Tlome 
Economics”  Cooking  fiihool  this 
Fail. 


g>  nhnll  he  ttlad  to  tend  complete  information  re- 
warding  intr  pretent  aperating  plan  uithout  obligation. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  SERVICE  CORP. 


247  PARK  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


F.tinblithed  I92t 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  E 


Calif.  Pioneered  Way  to 
Natl  Newspaper  Week 


with  which  a  majority  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  who  participated  entered  into  the 
work  of  carrying  out.  not  only  many 
of  the  suggestions  made  by  your  com¬ 
mittee,  but  also  the  ingenious  plans 
which  they  themselves  carried  out  in 


FROM  a  scattered,  unrelated  series  of 
state  observations  in  the  past, 
‘‘Newspaper  Week”  goes  national  this 
year.  Under  the 


leadership  of  the 
Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  M  a  n  - 
agers,  Inc.,  as  a 
result  of  action 
taken  at  their 
October  conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago, 
the  state  pro¬ 
grams  will  be 

united  this  fall 

into  one  con¬ 
certed  effort. 

John  B.  Long  ^o  California 

publishers, 
Newspaper  Week  tells  a  familiar  and 
profitable  story.  They  have  been 
holding  them  for  six  years,  and  their 
practical  results  are  demonstrated  in 
a  closer  relationship  and  better  un¬ 
derstanding  between  newspapers  and 

the  communities  in  which  they  are 

published. 

300  Co-operated  in  '39 

Because  140  California  papers  made 
Newspaper  Week  “work”  in  1934,  the 
number  participating  in  the  program 
had,  by  last  year,  increased  to  well 
over  300,  John  B.  Long,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  told  Ed'tor  & 
PuBUSHER  recently.  The  California 
experience  has  been  among  the  most 
successful  of  any  of  the  state  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  has  figured  in  the  spread 
of  the  idea  to  other  states,  and  finally 
to  the  national  program  which  blos¬ 
soms  this  year. 

While  the  CNPA  doesn’t  claim  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  state 
group  to  observe  Newspaper  Week, 
that  honor  probably  rests  between  the 
coast  organization  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Actually,  the  CNPA  was  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  the  idea  in  embryo 
form  as  early  as  1931,  Long  recalled, 
when  it  sponsored  a  newspaper  exhibit 
at  the  California  State  Fair,  which 
incorporated  many  of  the  features 
later  utilized  on  a  state-wide  basis. 
The  Fair  exhibit  was  virtually  a  news¬ 
paper  week  in  miniature,  and  the 
quick  response  and  interest  of  the 
public  in  it  planted  the  seed  from 
which  the  co-operative  program  grew. 

Tentatively,  indications  are  that  the 
first  week  in  October  will  be  desig¬ 
nated  for  the  first  national  observance 
of  ‘‘Newspaper  Week,”  with  each  of 
the  state  associations,  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  scheduling  their  programs  for  that 
time. 

Lose  Inferiority  Complex 

“It  was  never  more  important  that 
newspapers  carry  their  message  to  the 
public,”  Long  said,  “and  ‘Newspaper 
Week’  provides  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  ways  of  doing  it.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
effort,  but  the  effort  and  thought  put 
into  it  are  well  repaid.  Fred  B. 
Hitchings,  then  publisher  of  the  South 
Antelope  Press,  wrote  our  first  News¬ 
paper  Week  committee  in  1933:  ‘Per¬ 
mit  me  to  remark  that  it  is  now  time, 
and  has  been  for  a  long  time,  for  the 
publisher  to  divest  himself  of  the  cloak 
of  modesty,  shake  off  his  inferiority 
complex,  and  tell  the  cockeyed  world 
that  we  are  more  than  it  ever 
dreamed.’  That  was  true  in  1933;  if 
anything,  it’s  even  more  true  today.” 

Among  the  objectives  for  the  week 
which  the  earlier  committees  enun¬ 
ciated  were  to  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  newspaper  publishing 
business  and  newspaper  advertising 
among  citizens  at  large,  and  to  re¬ 


establish  with  the  public  confidence 
in  the  news  found  in  permanent  form 
in  newspaper  columns. 

In  its  display  space  at  the  Califor¬ 
nia  State  Fair  at  Sacramento  in  1931, 
the  CNPA  featured  a  United  Press 
teletype,  with  a  huge  wall  map  in 
back,  and  strings  running  from  the 
printer  to  pins  in  the  map  represent¬ 
ing  member  papers.  Around  the  map 
was  a  border  of  front  paees  and  mast¬ 
heads  of  CNPA  members.  Also  on 
display  were  an  exhibit  of  cuts  and 
how  they  are  made,  a  turtle  showing 
how  a  page  is  made  up,  and  a  minia¬ 
ture  working  Goss  printing  press. 

Students  Interested 

“We  were  struck  immediately  with 
the  interest  shown  by  students  par¬ 
ticularly.  who  stopped  on  their  way 
to  a  nearby  educational  exhibit.  There 
was  always  a  group  of  them  around 
our  display,  pointing  out  their  home¬ 
town  paper  to  friends,”  Long  recalled. 

One  outgrowth  of  the  interest  in  this 
display  was  “Home  Town  Newspaper 
Day,”  staged  by  the  CNPA  for  the 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  Ad 
Clubs  in  March,  1933. 


These  preliminaries  directed  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  attention  to  a  public  inter¬ 
est  in  newspapers  which  only  re¬ 
quired  a  little  awakening.  On  May 
20, 1933,  the  California  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association  in  con¬ 
vention  at  Santa  Cruz  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  favoring  an  annual  newsnaoer 
week.  Seven  davs  later  the  CNPA 
State  Advisory  Council,  meeting  at 
Santa  Barbara,  took  up  the  idea  and 
set  it  as  one  of  the  association’s  maior 
activities  for  1934.  A  committee 
headed  by  H.  R.  Judah,  Santa  Cruz 
Neujs,  was  appointed  to  work  out  a 
plan  and  make  a  report  at  the  1934 
convention. 

The  week  of  April  2,  1934,  was  set 
for  the  first  “Newspaper  Appreciation 
Week.”  Judah  reported  that  the  three 
principal  wire  services  had  promised 
full  co-operation,  as  had  advertising 
agencies,  and  the  NEA. 

Statements  on  Press'  Value 

Eilmer  Robinson,  promotion  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  who 
had  been  responsible  for  a  series  of 
full  page  “Know  Your  Own  Newspa¬ 
per”  ads  which  ran  in  four  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  dailies,  also  contributed  sug¬ 
gestions,  including  the  obtaining  of 
statements  on  the  value  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  newspapers  from  government 
officials,  church  and  educational  heads, 
and  others  in  the  public  eye  for  pub¬ 
lication  during  the  week. 

It  was  suggested  that  each  paper  run 
a  photograph  on  page  one  of  its  entire 
staff,  listing  names  and  positions,  cit¬ 
ing  the  yearly  payroll  and  other  data 
reflecting  the  economic  importance  of 
the  paper  to  the  city. 

Fifty-four  dailies,  and  86  weeklies 
took  active  part  in  the  observance,  and 
Judah  commented:  “The  most  grati¬ 
fying  feature  of  this  first  celebration 
has  been  the  whole-hearted  interest 


various  cities. 

“Your  committee  feels  safe  in  saying 
that  an  opening  wedge  has  been 
driven  into  the  consciousness  of  the 
people  of  California  concerning  the 
importance,  both  economically  and 
socially,  of  the  newspaper  publishing 
business  through  this  first  year’s  co¬ 
operative  effort.  Going  further  we 
feel  confident  in  the  pronhecy  that  this 
same  event  in  1935  will  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  paramountly  important  by 
at  least  double  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  who  participated  this  year.” 

Non-Members  Participated 

Even  some  papers  that  were  not 
members  of  the  CNPA  made  use  of 
some  of  the  Newspaper  Week  mate¬ 
rial,  particularly  a  3-column  mat  on 
the  history  of  California  newspapers 
distributed  by  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  it  developed. 

Statements  had  been  obtained  from 
President  Roosevelt,  and  Gov.  James 
Rolph.  The  Eureka  Humboldt  Times 
had  issued  an  8-page  section  on  book 
stock  telling  its  own  history  since  its 
founding  in  1852.  Most  of  the  papers 
held  open  house.  San  Francisco  agen¬ 
cies  contributed  without  cost  the 
planning  and  layout  for  a  series  of 
six  5-column  ads.  The  Willows  Glenn 
Journal  collected  a  group  of  800  papers 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries  and  put  them  on 
display.  Included  among  them  were 
an  issue  of  the  Ulster  County  (Kings¬ 
ton,  New  York)  Gazette  for  Jan.  4, 
1880,  which  was  loaned  by  a  reader, 
and  Vol.  1  No.  1  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
1883.  A  separate  table  was  provided 
for  comic  sections  from  all  over  the 
world. 

There  was  only  slight  criticism  of 
the  program  from  publishers  who  did 
not  participate  in  the  week.  Some 
thought  it  was  misnamed,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  “Appreciation”  was 
dropped,  and  the  observance  became 
simply  “Newspaper  Week.”  That 
has  been  its  designation  ever  since. 
Also,  the  date  was  moved  back  to 
early  October,  instead  of  in  the  spring. 

Speakers'  Bureau 

With  the  pioneering  done,  the  pro¬ 
motional  effort  gained  momentum  in 
1935.  Executive  committeemen,  state 
advisory  coimcilmen  and  officers  of 
the  association  constituted  themselves 
a  speakers’  bureau,  and  were  avail¬ 
able  to  speak  before  service  clubs  and 
other  local  organizations  on  programs 
sponsored  by  the  local  paper.  As¬ 
sistance  of  the  California  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  enlisted  in  calling  the 
week  to  the  attention  of  all  state-wide 
organizations  and  urging  their  co¬ 
operation.  The  week  before  a  pack¬ 
age  of  promotional  material  was  sent 
to  all  daily  and  weekly  members  by 
the  CNPA,  including  six  ad  mats,  a 
statement  by  President  Clark  F.  Waite, 
a  collection  of  oddities  about  news¬ 
papers,  and  a  description  of  the  CNPA. 

Among  the  stunts  originated  by  par¬ 
ticipating  papers  were  contests  for  the 
earliest  copy  of  the  paper  in  the  pos¬ 


TO  SPONSOR  MASS.  "NEWSPAPER  WEEK" 

BOSTON,  March  27— To  “better  acquaint  the  public  with  the  workings  of 
newspapers  and  to  emphasize  their  importance  to  the  community,”  the 
Massachusetts  Press  Association  is  sponsoring  “Newspaper  Week”  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  this  state  May  12  to  18.  Seeking  the  co-operation  of  weeklies  and 
dailies,  the  MPA  is  urging  publishers  to  organize  “open  house”  inspections 
of  their  plants  by  the  public,  with  guides  furnished  for  informative  tours. 
Herbert  D.  Hancock,  editor  Chelsea  Evening  Record,  and  past  president  of 
MPA,  heads  a  committee  for  Newspaper  Week  which  includes:  Cyrus  M. 
Dolbeare,  editor,  Wakefield  Daily  Item;  Arthur  J.  Mansfield,  publisher 
Arlington  News;  H.  Burr  Eldredge,  publisher,  Winchendon  Courier;  Frank  L. 
Couch,  publisher,  Village  Press,  Dalton;  and  E.  G.  Gross,  business  manager, 
Barnstable  Patriot. 


session  of  a  reader,  and  for  the  lor; 
est  continuous  subscribers;  spea 
window  displays  of  equipment,  phi- 
graphs  of  personnel,  and  piomct:; 
for  the  services  rendered  by  •; 
newspaper. 

For  the  1936  observance,  a  the: 
was  adopted,  “Your  Home  To* 
Newspaper  Is  Your  Friend.”  Pro.: 
tional  material  was  divided  into  v. 
sets,  one  for  weekly  papers  and 
for  dailies.  Theaters  were  enc  . 
aged  to  book  films  on  newspaper  s; 
jects  during  the  week,  including  L- 
portant  News”  with  Chic  Sale,  i 
“Behind  the  Headlines,”  a  Pete  S.- 
short. 

Different  Stunts 

During  the  week  the  Oror 
Mercury-Register  ran  a  four-page: 
lustrated  supplement  devoted  to 
plant,  service  and  personnel.  T 
Alhambra  Post-Advocate  ran  a  h: 
page  picture  story  about  newsp 
production;  and  the  week  before  f: 
all  salaries  in  silver  dollars  so  i : 
merchants  could  trace  the  effect 
their  business  of  the  Post-Advoi 
payroll.  The  Arcadia  Tribune  hadi 
new  press  coming  in,  and  made  a  pub¬ 
lic  celebration  of  its  unloading  and  as¬ 
sembling. 

By  this  time  plans  for  the  annua, 
celebrations  had  settled  into  a  well- 
rounded  program,  although  individual 
papers  continued  to  exercise  ingenuity 
in  creating  new  stunts.  In  1937  the 
Visalia  Times-Delta  and  Moniny 
Delta  induced  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  service  clubs  to  sub¬ 
stitute  visits  to  the  newspaper  plaS 
for  regular  meetings  that  week,  t 
1938  several  state-wide  radio  broad¬ 
casts  were  arranged,  including  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Brian  Bell,  then  we^” 
division  news  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press  on  “News  of  the  World  andHw 
It  is  Gathered.”  Last  year  the  radio 
activities  were  enlarged.  The  RediKK* 
City  Tribune  tied  in  the 
tion  with  the  50th  anniversaiy  of  ® 
motion  picture  industry,  inviti^  ^ 
50-year-wedded  couples  to  a^nd 
theater  as  their  guests,  and  installing 
a  newspaper  display  in  the  theate: 
lobby. 

Kiwanit  in  Composing  Been 

“One  of  the  best  stunts  of 
said  Long,  “was  that  staged  by  Fwd 
Chatters,  co-publisher  of  the  Lindanj  ^ 
Gazette,  in  1936.  Although  this  wasnt 
handled  as  a  newspaper  week  feab^ 
at  that  time,  the  idea  was  oum 
Newspaper  Week  last  year  by 
Oceanside  Blade-Tribune,  with  e<l 
success.”  _  , 

Chatters  got  the  Kiwanis 
hold  its  regular  meeting  in  the  coroP“ 
ing  room  of  the  Gazette.  A 
table  was  set  up,  and  the 
machine  provided  an  obligato  for 
meal  as  a  running  story  of  the  o 
ing  was  written  by  City  Editor 
Clearman  and  passed  over  h>  ^ 
erator.  Waitresses  wore 
aprons  imprinted  with  the 
per’s  front  page.  A  curtain, 
legend  across  it,  “It  Pays  to  A  ' 
tise,”  masked  a  raised  platform 
the  foot  of  the  table.  At  the 
sion  of  the  meal,  the  curtain 
drawn,  to  reveal  a  series  of  blown 
ads  from  No.  1  Vol.  1  ^ .  jn- 

“Just  to  show  you  how  to 
peal  in  your  advertising  with  ^ 
trations,”  Chatters  said,  and  a  g 
a  dress  100  years  old  popped  ^ 
one  of  the  ads.  Others  followed 
ing  ski  outfits,  riding  habits, 
shorts,  and  bathing  suits. 
ing  stone  was  pushed  up  to  Cna  ^ 
and  he  made  up  the  front  PfS®’ .  ^ 
plaining  each  move  to  the  Kiw 
as  he  went.  The  page 
as  the  Kiwanians  began  to  jjfj 
plant’s  equipment,  and  as 
they  were  handed  a  copy  ®  j 
they  had  just  seen  prepared  wi 
story  of  their  meeting. 
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.ard,  tediously  were  clearing  cus- 


tle 


Transcribed  into  editorial  copy  a 
;e»’  minutes  after  completion  of  the 
oil,  Stowe’s  story  had  been  relayed 
the  Herald  Tribune’s  European 
edition  in  Paris  by  Press  Wireless. 
Censorship,  of  course,  still  is  a  prob- 
the  Herald  Tribune’s  newsmen 
to  face.  In  Germany  and 
Japan,  for  instance,  the  correspondent 
permitted  to  telephone  his  story 
without  advance  censor  deletions,  al- 
iough  “buzzers”  may  be  cut  in  on 
tis  wire  connections.  If  the  writer 
dictates  something  not  meeting  the 
censor’s  approval,  a  buzz,  much  like 
static,  can  be  heard  in  the  connection 
both  ends.  Effective  means  have 
been  found  to  counteract  this  form 
of  censorship. 

Censor  Problem  Alleviated 

In  most  cases  in  these  countries, 
however,  the  correspondent  is  per- 
aiitted  to  telephone  his  story  as  he 
has  written  it.  The  writer  is  liable  to 
expulsion  if  his  story  is  disapproved. 
In  France,  England,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  countries,  where  di¬ 
rect  censorship  is  in  force,  a  copy  of 
the  correspondent’s  story  is  read  by 
the  censor  before  it  is  telephoned.  In 
England,  the  censor  sits  outside  of 
the  phone  booth,  in  which  the  re¬ 
porter  is  talking,  with  a  pair  of  head¬ 
sets  cut-in  on  the  reporter’s  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  office. 

The  Herald  Tribune’s  system  has 
another  advantage.  There  is  a  mini- 
tntim  of  time  lost  between  the  points 
of  origin  of  the  story  and  the  ulti- 
tnate  destination.  And,  too,  the  re¬ 
porter  has  a  satisfying  assiurance  that 
•dien  he  sends  a  story,  no  matter 
vhere  he  is,  it  is  in  New  York  at 
once  and  in  exactly  the  same  words 
hr  wrote  it. 

Time  was  when  the  foreign  cor- 
oospondent’s  job  was  getting  the  news. 

of  course,  is  still  important.  But 
aday,  because  of  censorship,  his  most 
■oportant  task  is  getting  the  story  out. 
Largest  press  consumer  of  trans- 
Atlantic  and  trans-Pacific  telephone 
*nnce  in  the  world,  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
e's  use  of  the  radio- telephone  has 
neat  savings  in  the  cost  of  its 
foreign  news  coverage. 

Bmn  saves  on  the  average  of 

a  month  net  compared  to  what 
a^'d  Press  Wireless  would  have 
^  Not  all  foreign  calls,  however, 
^made  at  a  saving.  To  contact 
•Ju  instance,  it  costs  more 

■o^some  other  means  of  communi- 
Lut  the  Herald  Tribune  uses 
“®^'jse  of  the  saving  in  time  and 
‘  ability  to  circumvent  censorship. 

Herald  Tribune’s  vol- 
t  received  via  telephone, 

m  domestic,  was  3,256,- 

,  _  :  ■  ^^is,  1,184,101  were  from  for- 

posts  Md  2,071,916  accounted  for 
“"'astic  telephone  news  stories. 
_  ^ough  the  domestic  wordage  was 
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larger,  the  principal  savings  accrued 
on  foreign  traffic  where  the  rate  dif¬ 
ferential  favors  the  telephone  more 
than  domestically.  During  1939, 
however,  the  Herald  Tribune  effected 
only  a  $9,000  saving  for  the  year. 

The  disparity  between  this  figure 
and  the  present  annual  saving  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $25,000  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  following  facts; 

First,  whereas  during  peacetime,  all 
of  the  Herald  Tribune’s  European  file 
(excepting  London)  moved  through 
Paris,  it  has  now,  because  of  wartime 
restrictions,  become  necessary  to  han¬ 
dle  all  points  direct.  Comparable 
cable  rates  from  these  points  direct 
to  New  York,  in  many  instances  range 
from  20-25c  per  word  for  Press. 

Second:  Adequate  coverage  of  all 
fronts  has  involved  an  increase  of  fil¬ 
ing  points  over  the  normal  peacetime 
number. 

Third:  From  major  bureaus,  such 
as  London,  there  has  been  naturally 
an  increase  in  the  file  brought  about 
by  the  war. 

Fourth;  It  has  been  possible  to  take 
advantage  of  depreciated  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  on  telephone  tolls,  which  were 
formerly  paid  in  American  dollars. 

Foreign  Costs  $5,000  a  Month 

The  Herald  Tribune  spends  ap¬ 
proximately  $5,000  a  month  on  for¬ 
eign  calls,  about  $6,000  a  year  on 
domestic  calls.  The  greater  part  of 
the  calls  are  made  at  night,  when  the 
cheaper  night  rate  is  in  effect. 

The  daily  has  in  effect  contract 
calls  with  London  and  Paris  and  also 
has  local  contracts,  giving  special 
rates,  for  daily  telephone  messages 
from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

When  France  went  to  war,  how¬ 
ever,  the  government  imposed  a  strict 
censorship  and  John  Elliott  and 
Beach  Conger  have  not  been  able  to 
get  through  with  their  stories  via 
radio- telephone  since  Oct.  9.  The 
Paris  edition,  however,  continues  to 
get  its  English  news  from  the  London 
bureau  of  the  paper  by  direct  tele¬ 
phone. 

The  contract  calls  with  London  are 
made  twice  each  night,  at  6  and  at 
7:30.  The  operation  is  simple.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  at  5:59  the  operator  here  asks 
if  Ae  Herald  Tribime  is  ready,  while 
at  the  same  moment  in  London,  one 
of  the  Herald  Tribune  staffers,  wait¬ 
ing  in  a  phone  booth,  informs  the 
English  operator  that  he  is  ready.  The 
contact  is  made  a  minute  later. 

Time  Is  Money 

Time  is  money  in  using  the  overseas 
telephone.  The  knack  is  to  speak  fast 
and  intelligibly,  no  mean  feat  when 
it  is  considered  that  punctuation  and 
other  relevant  items  are  included. 

In  London,  the  Herald  Tribune  bu- 
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The  only  journal  giving  the  news 
of  advertisers,  advertising,  pnb* 
lishing,  printing  and  eonunereial 
broadcasting  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

If  yon  are  planning  sales  caBi< 
paigns  or  are  interested  in  these 
territories  read 
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reau  employs  Frank  Williams,  an 
Englishman,  to  dictate  direct  to  New 
York.  He’s  tops  in  speed,  averaging 
235  words  per  minute  and  he  has  hit 
as  high  as  276  words  a  minute.  The 
average  speed  of  other  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  staffers  is  around  200  words  per 
minute. 

The  Recording  Room  takes  any¬ 
where  from  10,000  to  25,000  words 
daily,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  At 
top  speed,  with  all  turntables  in  oper¬ 
ation,  it  can  receive  from  6,000  to 
8,000  words  an  hour.  New  equipment 
is  expected  within  30  days  which  will 
give  the  room  a  receiving  capacity 
of  25,000  words  an  hour.  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  told. 

The  room,  although  theoretically 
open  24  hours  of  the  day,  is  geared 
for  full  coverage  from  3  p.m.  until 
midnight  daily.  The  heaviest  load 
is  carried  between  seven  and  nine  at 
night. 

Non-contract  foreign  calls  are  sched¬ 
uled  a  day  ahead  so  that  the  man 
across  the  seas  is  at  a  given  spot  at 
the  time  for  contact.  In  the  event 
the  man  hasn’t  his  story,  he  informs 
the  office  of  that  and  gives  the  time 
when  he  will  be  ready,  usually  a 
few  hours  later. 

Three  Bases  in  Europe 

European  bases  for  the  AT&T’s 
short-wave,  world-wide  radio-tele¬ 
phone  hookup,  at  the  moment,  are  at 
London,  Amsterdam  and  Rome. 
Wherever  the  correspondent  may  be 
on  the  Continent,  his  voice  is  trans¬ 
ported  via  land  lines,  or  cable,  to  one 


of  the  three  control  points,  and  is 
thrown  into  the  air  out  over  the 
ocean. 

At  no  point  during  the  transmission 
is  there  any  direct  third  party,  the 
contact  being  between  the  cor¬ 
respondent  and  the  Herald  Tribune 
office. 

A  way  to  make  use  of  every  second 
of  the  time  on  the  overseas  telephone 
is  for  the  correspondent  to  read  his 
daily  dispatch  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and,  if  there  are  moments  to  spare, 
to  dictate  a  Sunday  story.  This  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  take  on  the  same  record 
as  the  daily  story  and  is  transcribed, 
the  copy  being  followed  with  an 
identifying  “more.” 

During  the  ill-fated  Amelia  Ear- 
^hart  “round-the-world”  flight  two 
years  ago,  the  Herald  Tribune,  with 
exclusive  newspaper  rights  to  her 
story,  talked  with  her  within  five 
minutes  after  she  had  landed  in  Ba¬ 
tavia,  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Utilize  Long-Wave  Also 

Foolproof  to  nature’s  whims  (at 
least  up  imtil  last  week  when  sun¬ 
spots  temporarily  disrupted  all  means 
of  communication)  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une’s  radio-telephone,  although  basic¬ 
ally  operated  on  the  short-wave 
broadcasting  principle,  can  also  call 
on  the  AT&T’s  reserve  long-wave  sys¬ 
tem  to  get  its  stories  through. 

The  Herald  Tribune  inaugurated 
regular  (or  contract)  service  between 
New  York  and  London,  in  January, 
1937;  between  New  York  and  Paris  in 
July,  1937. 


Smbterlption  rate  $1^0  per  yemr 
poet  free 

Warwick  Bldg.,  HamilUm  9t., 
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When  you  come  to  New  York,  be  sure  to  visit  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York,  Park  Avenue  and  35th  Street,  now  cele¬ 
brating  its  35th  Anniversary.  It  is  most  conveniently  located, 
within  seven  minutes  walk  from  the  Grand  Central  Station, 
and  ten  minutes  from  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  and  you  will 
be  ma«le  very  welcome. 

Park  Avenue  is  one  of  the  most  famous  residence  avenues  in 
the  world,  and  our  Club  at  35th  Street  is  easily  reached  from 
all  parts  of  the  city.  Bus  lines,  north  and  south,  pass  the 
door.  The  express  subway  station  is  at  42nd  Street,  and  the 
local  station  is  at  34th  Street.  East  and  West  Bus  Lines 
always  stop  at  34th  Street  and  Park  Avenue. 

If  you  agree  with  the  late  Teddy  Roosevelt,  that  every  man 
should  devote  part  of  his  time  to  the  profession  to  which  he 
belongs,  we  would  be  glad  to  receive  you  into  our  Member¬ 
ship.  You  will  enjoy  the  contacts  and  associations  made 
here.  It  is  a  Club  of  which  you  are  proud  to  be  a  Member. 


ADVERTISING  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK 

Park  Avenue  at  Thirty-fifth  Street 
New  York  City 
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U.  S.  Jury  Probing 
New  Race  Service 

Chicago,  March  27 — A  new  race 
wire  service,  known  as  Continental 
Press,  attempting  to  take  the  place  of 
the  M.  L.  Annenberg  race  informa¬ 
tion  service,  is  under  investigation  by 
the  grand  jury,  U.  S.  District  At¬ 
torney  William  J.  Campbell  an¬ 
nounced  here  today. 

Financial  headquarters  of  the  new 
service  is  in  Cleveland,  and  the  op-  ' 
erating  headquarters  has  been  moved 
from  city  to  city  as  government  in¬ 
vestigators  pressed  closer,  according 
to  Mr.  Campbell.  The  service  has 
operated  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Arkansas 
and  southern  Illinois,  it  was  stated.  ! 

Campbell  said  legitimate  concerns 
furnishing  race  news  to  newspapers  ^ 
had  cooperated  in  the  investigation. 

■ 

Coast  Papers  Absolved 
Of  "Unfair"  Charge 

Washington,  March  28 — The  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  today 
held  that  the  Citizen  News  Co.,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Calif.,  publisher  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Citizen  News  and  the  Hollywood 
Advertiser  had  not  “engaged  in  the 
unfair  labor  practices  of  discrim- 
inatorily  discharging  members  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Guild  and 
of  refusing  to  bargain  collectively 
with  the  guild,”  but  ordered  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  cease  interfering  wtih  union 
activity  of  its  employes.  Executives 
of  the  company  had  disparaged  and 
criticized  the  guild  and  attempted  to  : 
negotiate  contracts  outside  that  union, 
it  was  concluded  by  the  Board. 

■ 

CO-OPERATION  AWARDS 

For  excellence  in  merchandising 
co-operation  in  connection  with  its 
advertising  of  Idaho  potatoes  and 
onions,  the  Idaho  Advertising  Com¬ 
mission  has  given  citations  to  news¬ 
papers.  First  among  papers  in  cities 
over  100,000  population  was  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune;  honor¬ 
able  mention:  Birmingham  News  and 
Age-Herald,  Detroit  News  and  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram.  First  in  cities  i 
under  100,000  was  Paducah  (Ky.) 
Sun-Democrat;  honorable  mention: 
Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Journal,  Peoria 
Star,  Chattanooga  Free  Press  and 
Dallas  Times  Herald. 

NAMED  VICE-PRESIDENT 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  New 
York,  has  announced  that  Sidney  L. 
Dean,  Chester  A.  Foust  and  Philip  A. 
Richardson  had  been  elected  vice- 
presidents  of  the  company.  Both  Mr. 
Dean  and  Mr.  Richardson  are  in  the 
New  York  office.  Mr.  Foust  is  in  the 
Chicago  office.  All  are  account  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

CRIME  NEWS  BANNED 

The  Easton  (Pa.)  Morning  Free 
Press,  Stanley  Fink,  editor,  on  the 
Saturday  before  Easter  banned  crime 
and  war  news  from  the  front  page 
and  set  the  heads  over  all  Easter  stor¬ 
ies  in  Old  English.  A  large  three- 
column  cut  of  Fra  Angelico’s  paint¬ 
ing  of  The  Resurrection  was  also 
featured  on  page  one. 

ELZEY  G.  BURKAM 

Elzey  Gallatin  Burkam,  67,  who  re¬ 
tired  five  years  ago  as  president  and 
owner  of  the  Burkam-Herrick  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Dayton 
(0.)  Journal  and  Herald,  died  March 
13  at  Dayton  following  a  brief  illness. 

ALLENTOWN  DAILY  IS  70 

Celebrating  its  70th  anniversary, 
March  13,  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Chronicle  issued  a  96-page  paper. 


MARION  lEAN  LYON 

Marion  Jean  Lyon,  advertisement 
director  of  Punch,  London,  since  1922, 
and  widely  known  in  the  publication 
and  advertising  fields,  died  recently 
in  Bournemouth  where  she  had  gone 
to  recuperate  after  an  operation.  She 
helped  form  the  Women’s  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  London  in  1923  and  be¬ 
came  its  first  president.  She  was  the 
first  woman  to  be  employed  by  Punch 
in  an  executive  capacity. _ 

d^faitimry 

JAMES  P.  BOYLE,  71,  editor  of  Boze¬ 
man  (Mont.)  Chronicle  for  33  years, 
died  March  27  in  a  Los  Angeles  hos¬ 
pital.  He  began  his  career  in  1897 
in  the  circulation  department  of  the 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune.  For 
many  years  he  had  been  chairman  of 
the  Montana  Associated  Press  group. 

John  A.  Kuypers,  71,  editor  of 
DePere  (Wis.)  Journal-Democrat  for 
50  years  and  a  director  of  the  National 
Editorial  Assn.,  for  several  years,  died 
March  20  at  his  DePere  home.  Mr. 
Kuypers  also  served  as  president  of 
Wisconsin  Press  Assn.,  from  1918  to 
1931. 

Professor  Thomas  Siemiradzki,  81, 
editor-emeritus  of  the  Cleveland 
Polish  Daily  News  and  Polish  leader, 
died  March  26  at  his  Cleveland  home. 

William  Mosely  Swain,  67,  descen¬ 
dant  of  the  founders  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger  and  the  Record, 
died  March  22  in  Savannah,  Ga.  Mr. 
Swain’s  grandfather,  William  M. 
Swain,  was  one  of  three  journeymen 
printers  from  New  York  who  founded 
the  Public  Ledger  in  1836.  His  father, 
William  J.  Swain  started  the  Record. 
Since  1928  he  had  been  living  at 
Bluffton,  S.  C. 

William  B.  Nash,  formerly  owner 
and  editor  of  Rockland  (Me.)  Daily 
Star  and  the  Machias  Republican,  who 
retired  10  years  ago,  died  March  22 
in  Boston  following  a  six-month  ill¬ 
ness. 

Louis  Alphonse  Larivee,  44.  sports 
editor  of  Le  Canada,  Montreal  daily 


newspaper,  and  an  authority  on  horse 
racing,  died  March  21  while  attend¬ 
ing  a  down-town  theatre. 

Mrs.  Mary  MacRae  Gray,  67  wife 
of  Robert  L.  Gray,  editor  of  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Times,  and  the  mother  of 
R.  L.  Gray,  Jr.,  editor  of  Fayetteville 
(N.  C.)  Observer,  and  E.  L.  Gray,  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times  staff,  died 
March  20  at  Durham,  N.  C. 

Artford  B.  Carson,  59,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaperman  and  trade  journal 
editor,  died  in  Chicago,  March  22.  He 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  reference  department 
and  later  was  an  editor  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Lumberman  and  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Drovers’  Journal  staff. 

Pauline  Suing  Bloom,  58,  formerly 
club  editor  for  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Daily  Chronicle,  died  March  19  in 
San  Diego. 

Edwin  Gill,  27,  city  editor.  West 
Carroll  (La.)  Gazette,  was  drowned 
March  18  when  an  automobile  occu¬ 
pied  with  three  companions  left  the 
highway  and  wrecked  in  a  drainage 
ditch  near  Oak  Grove,  La. 

John  L.  Conway,  66,  former  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
Commercial,  died  of  heart  disease  at 
his  home  in  Portland,  March  24. 

Everett  E.  Belding,  61,  reporter, 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette, 
and  dean  of  Franklin  County  news¬ 
papermen,  died  March  24  in  Franklin 
County  hospital  after  a  week's  illness. 

Arthur  Howard  Crowell.  49,  for 
20  years  managing  editor  of  the 
Woonsocket  Call,  died  March  27  in  a 
Woon.socket  hospital.  He  was  taken 
ill  earlier  in  the  day. 

T.  R.  Gordon,  editor  of  the  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star  for  many  years,  died  at 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  March  24. 

■ 

NAMED  ART  DIRECTOR 

Ralph  Jaeger  becomes  art  director 
of  the  New  York  office  of  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  effective  immedi¬ 
ately.  Mr.  Jaeger  has  been  with 
FSR  8  years.  During  the  last  several 
years  he  has  been  associate  art  director 
in  the  Cleveland  office. 


Who  Said  Jobs  Were 
Hard  To  Find? 


Adman  Steinmrl/. 


Thi«  Newspaper  Adman  Turned 
Up  Seven  Jobs 

Paul  A.  Steinmetz,  who  has  joined  the 
Advertising  Department  of  the  Mt.  Vernon 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Argus  knows  how  to  write 
advertising  copy.  Two  weeks  after  placing 
his  classified  “Situation  Wanted”  notice  in 
our  columns  he  not  only  had  secured  his 
present  job,  but  had  uncovered  7  leads. 

Which  is  only  one  man’s  testimony  about 
the  newspaper  field  and  its  opportunity. 
The  Personnel  Service  gets  word  every 
day  from  others  who  verify  Mr.  Steinmetz’s 
experience. 

But  why  not  find  out  for  yourself  the 
effectiveness  of  a  classified  ad  (plus  Per¬ 
sonnel  Service  registration)  ?  Complete 
details  in  box  at  right. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

"BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES" 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 
Count  five  words  to  line,  box  number  It 
be  counted  as  three  words.  Minirnwr 
space,  three  lines.  References  requinc 
with  "Business  Opportunities"  and  oHw 
ads  involving  sale  of  property  or  qoc^i 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

Central  West  DaUy.  Returned  ovbk 
$24,000  annually  past  10  years,  faeli 
sive.  Only  weekly  Carolina  city  of  ow 
5,000.  Small  daily  N.  Y.  State.  Hirvt" 

&  Fell,  Birmingham,  Alabama. _ 

For  Sale — -Daily  in  one  of  the  fastest  fm 
ing  towns  of  10,000.  Can  he  bought  froi 
wealthy  owner  for  as  little  as  $10, OC 
cash — balance  on  long  terms.  Murray  E 
Hill  &  Associates,  Nashville,  Tenneue 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  merpn 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  refeream 
LEN  FEIGHNER  agency.  Nashville,  Mick 

Newspapers  Wanted 

Experienced  publisber  vrtabes  to  bay  daily 
in  city  of  over  10,000.  Can  make  aab- 
Btantial  cash  down  payment.  Coaidta 
tial.  Box  425.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 
Have  $200,000  Cash  for  down  payment  • 
substantial  Pacific  States  daily  in  txcli 
sive  field  and  earning  10%  or  mm. 
Confidential.  Address  Box  499,  Editor  • 

Publisher. _ 

Mid-South  or  Middle-AtUnUc  Weekly  a 
good  field.  Box  507,  Editor  &  Publiaktr 

CircnlatioR  Premetiee 

SnccetafUl  rabaerlptlon  eon  teste  for  Mtr 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  00 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolii. 

See  our  ad  on  page  ISS  in  the  Tear  Bwk 
Hudson  DePriest  A  Associatee,  WerHi 
Record  Circulation  Builders,  246  ati 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 


Bight  down  your  alley  when  every  vamr 
tional  dollar  HAS  TO  COUNTI— Iaik. 
Process  I  Illustrate  to  your  heart'!  e*» 
tent — expensive  Outs,  Type-setunf 
necessary.  500  copies  {8V4*1U  V 
additional  lOO's  22c.  Quantity  ruM  1^; 
still.  Color  work  apeciaiists.  Bsow*- 
free  instructive  manual.  In  MefroWli*®| 
N.  Y.  area  ask  for  representative.  W*”- 
Process,  480  Canal  SI,.  N.  Y.,  wMk 
5-0526. 


If  Looking  For 

-  A  JOB 

Vi  In  *ny  of  These  Peins: 

^  Advsrtisinii 

^  Circulation  Meehenlcal  - 

Editorial  PuWiehy  ■ 

UtIlUa  Theta  Services 

1.  Draft  a  four  time  ad  setting  forth  r>“» 
qualifications  and  send  it  to  us  mm 
payment.  (Count  five  worM  t« 
line:  40c  per  line,  per  iwue).  F^ 
month,  your  message  will 
ipeetive  employeri.  Many 

bMD  placed  directly  in  this  ■ 

2.  Fill  out  eompistely  the 
plication  that  will  be 

receipt  of  ad.  This  vnU  be  keP‘ “ 
file!  lot  mx  montba.  It 
record  avaUable  to  the  PuWishen 
sxeeutivea  ealUng  upon  ua  eo“^“*v 
fera^iloyeea.  Your  oonfidenco  rw  ^ 

I.  ^tw  ast  now  to  caUh  our  deadUss 
of  Mt  Thnnday. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

Editor  M  Pnbllaber 
1700  Time*  Bldr 
Ttinea  gg. _ W’  *•  "L 


/sn  “jn  iQ4n 
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Help  Wanted  Situations  Wanted 

_  fe  territorial  proposition,  on  fast _ Editorial _ 

reiling  A  fetish  for  words  and  good  English  will 

°°  make  this  young  man  valuable  to  you  for 
Box  4**1  iditor  &  Publisher.  editorial  work.  Inexperienced,  but  intcl- 

,d  salesman,  large  Metropolitan  Uf  "‘ies  ^Sr  &“S;he^r"®'" 

21-35,  single,  straight  salary,  per-  Box  468,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Bunent  Able,  alert  reporter;  expert  copyreader; 

ijt, education,  refe^nces.  Include  photo.  makeup  experience:  30;  11  yrs.  in  busi- 


uc,  education,  references.  Include  photo. 
Box  500,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ness;  seeks  southwest  connection;  now 
oDvriAi  FniTTON  SAT.FSMAN  '“''B®  eastern  daily:  best  references: 

SPECIAL  tlllTlOM  bALbbMAJt  nominal  salary.  Box  452,  Editor  &  Pub- 

|-<t  furnish  excellent  references  from  re-  lishpr 

^iiible  publishers  as  to  ability,  integrity,  - ! - 

ud  energy.  0.  L.  Lieacb,  1218  Westmor-  Able  university  graduate,  22,  political  sci- 
ind  Park,  Norfolk,  Virginia.  enco  and  sociology,  desires  start  report- 

t - - - ; - Z  ing,  editing,  or  rewriting.  Experience. 

itUcriptlon  crew  manager  with  crew.  Large  Box  458,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ind  Park,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


^Ucription  crew  manager  with  crew.  Large 
I  tUsi  weekly,  southern  New  England.  Box 
jOB,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Accurate,  fast  legman,  rewrite,  deskman 
L  ,  T  ,  backed  by  17  years’  experience.  Univer- 

luUd;  a  Managing  Editor  for  an  Italo-  gjjy  pf  California  graduate.  Married. 

American  weekly  newspaper  established  References.  Box  516,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1891.  State  experience,  salary,  past  and  _ 

lormer  employment.  Box  450,  Editor  &  Editor-Reporter,  24;  two  years  press  asso- 
Publisher.  elation  experience.  College  of  Journal- 

- r: - ; — ~~Z - ;  ism  graduate.  Western  U.  S.  preferred. 

futsd— Man  about  46,  general  newspaper  Box  460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

experience  to  manage  afternoon  daily, _ 

5  900  circulation.  References,  salary,  Editor-Reporter,  31,  married.  University 
pboto.  Box  405,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Missouri  graduate.  Ten  years’  experi- 

—  ,  _  -  ence.  Box  436,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


pboto.  Box  405,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wantad  Editor-Reporter,  34,  sixteen  years  with 

Administrative  New  York  City,  suburban  papers:  now 

_ _  desk  man.  Seek  change  in  East.  Single; 

.  T.  V,-  R  energetic.  Box  378,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

iinittnt  to  Business  Manager  or  Publisher,  _ z _ I _ 

elmn  years  as  such  and  as  assistant  Editor  with  $15,000  for  working  half  inter- 
nech^icai  superintendent,  and  in  charge  seeks  place  with  exclusive  small  city 

(irculation  accounting  and  production,  jaily.  Give  1939  gross.  Box  370,  Editor 
ptyrolU  and  personnel,  applying  indus-  ^  Publisher. 


mechmicai  superintendent,  and  in  charge  seeks  place  with  exclusive  small  city 

(irculation  accounting  and  production,  jaily.  Give  1939  gross.  Box  370,  Editor 
pufTolls  and  personnel,  applying  Indus-  ^  Publisher 

trial  management  technique.  Mass.  Tech.  _ _ 

paduate,  Tau  Beta  Pi,  married,  36.  Box  Editorial  Assistant.  Young  woman,  3  years’ 
438,  Editor  &  Publisher.  experience  publishing  offices.  Copywrit- 

,  .  ....  r  ,  T.  ing,  proofreading,  make-up.  College 

.•.-•tanding  executive,  40,  married,  14  years  Graduate.  Competent  stenographer.  Box 
pn-sent  positimi.  seeking  assistant  busi-  330.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


-:t5Unding  executive,  40,  married,  14  years  Graduate.  Competent  stenographer.  Box 
pn-sent  positimi.  seeking  assistant  busi-  33^  4  Publisher. 

sess  managership  on  southern  Daily.  Kc-  _ 

exchanged.  Box  515,  Editor  &  Editorial  Assistant,  32,  writing  reporter, 
rQbii.sher.  rewrite,  features;  Metropolitan  area 

™ir,v.  te'tsrwrrTKbSh.r’ 

25),  eight  years  trade  paper  experience;  —  *  ■  * - - - - r - 

M»i  editor  and  assistant  to  managing  Banker  wants  to  become  newspaperman, 
(ditor.  College  education,  single.  Box  ^6,  seven  years  with  New  York  City  bank. 

429,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Can  type,  have  new  s  sense,  but  no  ac^al 

- - -  experience.  Salary  secondary,  East.  Box 

kcretary-Stenographer,  extensive  publish-  467,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

lit,  printing,  advertising  experience,  for-  - 7“ — ~  '  ~  !  ;  ~  ' 

lucr  newspaperman,  college  gratluate.  Box  Cartoonist — Illnstrator,  single,  age  29;  ten 

430,  Editor  &  Publisher.  years’  experience.  Now  doing  free-lance 

work  for  leading  newspaper,  but  seek 

- - -  steady  job— anywhere.  Samples  submit- 

Sitaationt  Wanted  ted  will  convince  you  of  my  ability. 

,  .  ...  Box  345,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advcrfating 


Unitliing  Manager  with  exceptional  rec- 
oid  of  producing  revenue  by  resourceful 
xlling.  Best  references.  Box  451,  Edi- 
>«  4  Publisher. 


Cartoonist — Sports.  Age  30.  More  than 
three  years’  experience  with  Burris  Jen¬ 
kins,  Jr.,  and  am  at  present  employed  by 
him.  Familiar  with  all  personalities  and 
angles  of  sports  world.  Box  335,  Editor 
t  Publisher.  _ 


Advertising  28.  newsman  down  East,  seeks 

^er— outstMding  _  producer,  widely  i’ k  West.  Modest  nav. 


k»o«  ■puMrshi^:g,'"\dveVtT»'irg*;  age"niy  |®U"*3"87"‘Fi“itor‘’*  ^bU.'her 
'«lM  over  fifteen  years;  Wrience  *  Publisher. - 

“Ota  Metropolitan  and  small  town.  Guar-  Copy  reader  on  metropolitan  daily,  with 


•atee  reeults,  never  failed  yet.  Prefer 
Bouit  salary  and  percentage  on  increase, 
i^cit  references,  men  prominent  in 
kesiness.  Box  511,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiker. 


telegraph,  slot,  rewrite  and  street  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  new  position.  Box  368,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Desk  Man  wants  Job  in  middle-west.  Also 
radio,  reporting  experience.  University 
of  Minnesota  graduate.  Box  465,  Editor 
A  ^blisher. 


ADVFBTiurvn  uaivuvaaM -  raaio,  reporiing  experience,  univerwity 

?ti  {S^?.'^o^"Tr‘ibun“.^6  years’  ®^  =<1“- 

tlawiled  experience,  desires  change  with  — A  PubI  sh  - 

^rtanity  for  advancement.  Enthusiaa-  Editor-manager  Urge  weekly,  or  chain  of 
0.  j**'’*®'®-  ^®'"'  earning  $45.00  a  week.  weeklies.  Present  paper  to  be  merged. 

J“ne,_  1935,  Medill  School  of  Box  363.  Editor  Sc  Wblisher. _ 

lUrtJd,“ige  ^5’'^‘prefe‘?™hicMo'''orPa;  Experienced  repo^r,  desk  man,  sports  col- 
“?•  czTeceT  V/nicago  or  tro  nmniiit.  and  writer!  seeking  new  connec- 


s 


-^nibligher.  pHp'ft  pn^rravinff:  five  years  on  Daily. 

LlPtr BKGIAls  AT  -  Have  car,  camera.  Box  424,  Editor  & 

experienced^dvTrtiLg  man-  P®bl;s^er - 

t,,  years  with  leading  New  York  Fifteen  years  all  departments.  Write,  edit, 
(fufn?**®^ — elassified-local-national;  sue-  sell.  Energetic,  dependable,  sincere, 

a  *  •  ®*  •'®<’®rd.  Age  26,  married;  a  Good  record.  Box  374,  Editor  &  Piib- 

'®  l®.ave  New  York  City  for  Usher. 

DMnU  i.i'"  .South  or  Southwest  where  - RT-r-Tiro 

live  ’  not  “exist” — where  hard  FOREIGN  NEWS 


Shop  Of—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Save 

New  Equipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Maclunery  Bargains 

Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale  Composing  Room  Equipment  For  Sale 

Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
LIQUIDATION  SALE  machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 

stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  tnm- 
One  of  New  York’s  largest  printing  over.  Everything  for  the  composing 

plants  is  withdrawing  from  the  commer-  room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 

cial  and  job  printing  field,  making  avail-  Lafayette  St..  N.  Y. 


LIQUIDATION  SALE 

One  of  New  York’s  largest  printing 
plants  is  withdrawing  from  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  job  printing  field,  making  avail¬ 
able  the  following  equipment  now  being 
soI(l  at  private  sale,  entire  building  37-41 
Chambers  St.,  New  York  City: 

18  Model  8  linotypes,  all  3-magazine 
machines  with  Margach  feeders. 

254  fonts  of  linotype  matrices. 

28  extra  magazines. 

35  single  and  two-color  Miehle  cylin¬ 
ders  hand-fed  and  automatic. 

6  Style  B  Kellys. 

2  No.  2  Kellys. 

6  Seybold  paper  cutters  from  40  to  65 
inches. 

Large  Monotype  department  consisting 

of  casters,  keyboards,  material  makers, 
molds,  about  1,000  fonts  composition  and 
display  mats,  latest  faces. 

Dexter.  Cleveland,  Brown  and  Cham¬ 
bers  folding  machines,  all  sizes,  hand  fed 
and  automatic. 

Gold  stamping  outfit. 

65  type  cabinets. 

12  iron  top  imposing  tables. 

5  ruling  machines. 

EXCEPTIONAL  BARGAINS. 

TERMS  ARRANGED  TO  RESPON 

SIBLE  PARTIES.  OPEN  DAILY 

9  TO  5.  LIQUIDATION  BY: 

PAYNE  &  WALSH  CORP’N. 

82  Beekman  St.  New  York  City 

All  sizes  cylinder  presses,  job  presses,  Kelly 
presses,  Kluge  Unit.s.  John  Thomp.son 
presses.  Linotypes,  Intertypes,  complete 
plants  bought  and  sold.  GRAPHIC 
MACHINERY  EXCHANGE,  Inc.,  30  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City. 

COMMERCIAL  &  NEWSPAPER  EQUIP. 
Craftsmen,  307  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston 

For  Sale;  Hoe  Curved  Casting  Box  &  Plate 
Finishing  Machine  for  14  plate,  22%" 
sheet  cut:  Duplex  Dry  Mat  Roller;  24- 
page  Scott  Straightline  Web  Newspaper 
Press,  22-%"  sheet  cut;  Model  14  Lino¬ 
type,  fine  value;  Sixteen  72-channel  lower 
split  Linotype  Magazines,  Thos.  W.  Hall 
Company,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

To  buy  for  cash:  used  two-section  of  Hoe 
Simplex  press,  without  Folder  and  double 
cooled  curved  plate  easting  box.  CALLER- 
TIMES,  Corpus  Christi,  'Texas. 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magaaine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  A  Bacon,  To- 
wanda,  Penna. 

Two  sections  standard  horisontal  Conveyor, 
preferably  with  drives.  The  Gazette, 
Janesville,  Wisconsin. 


Curie  Matrix  Anvil  and 
Tool  Oange  Assembly 

Complete  equipment  for  reconditioning  old 
matrices  including  anvil,  files,  punches, 
chisels,  hammer,  etc.  Eleven  accurately 
machined,  sturdy,  precision  pieces.  Cuts 
matrix  costs,  saves  space-band  repairs, 
quickly  pays  for  itself.  Priced  right. 

/  MONOMELT  Company,  Dept.  6,  Minnea- 
polis,  Minn. _ 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  &  Intertypes 

See  HOOD-FALCO  OORP.  First 

225  Varick  Street _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

LINOTYPES — INTERTYPES — LUDLOWS 
Craftsmen,  307  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston 

Linotype  Machines  are  rebuilt  much  more 
economically  thru  our  specialized  service. 
Modernization  possible  only  thru  STAR 
improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Lino¬ 
type  Parts  Company,  203  Lafayette  St., 
New  York  City. 

LINOTYPE.  INTERTYPE  MACHINES 
All  models.  Completely  Rebuilt. 
Linotype  Supply  Co. 

335  Canal  Street  New  York  City 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sale 


I’lioto-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Cbemco  PhotoProducts  Company 
230  W.  41st  Street _ New  York  City 

Photo  engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Press  Room  Equipment  For  Sale 

Goss  16-page  straightline  press  with  alter¬ 
nating  current  motor  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  stereotype  outfit.  7  ft.  iron  top 
makeup  tables;  4  ft.  all-steel  makenp 
tables  with  galley  slides ;  6  ft.  steel  and 
storage  cabinet,  and  other  good  newspaper 
equipment.  John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  145 
Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  PRINTER 
Craftsmen,  307  Atlantle  Ave.,  Boston 
Hoe  Super-Speed  Roller-bearing  unit-type 
presses  with  color  couples  in  both 
straight-pattern  and  Z  pattern  design. 
Standard  22%"  and  28  9/16"  cutoff. 
Available  as  3,  4  or  6  unit  presses ;  slso, 
other  unit  capacities.  R.  HOE  &  Oo., 
Inc..  010  East  138th  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
32-Page  Hoe  single  width  press,  with  extra 
color  deck,  reversible  cylinder.  All  decks 
fully  equipped  with  compensators.  AC 
motor  drive,  carved  stereotype  pieces,  pot 
and  pump.  Press  now  running,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Price  $6,500.  Box 
505,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


'ifc  nirthwesr  wd  writer;  seeking  new  connec- 

I4U*  wi«hin<r.V,n  ‘i®®  ®'  Permanent  nature.  Decade  of  ac 

®a4ed'  Higheitt*1’ef^on*?«'®  ’  **“**''*“5^  tive  performance  on  dailies,  with  excellent 
Highest  references.  references;  University  background,  mar- 

Archer  Chicseo  ried,  one  child,  age  34 ;  3  %  years  in 

01  East  Erie  atraaf  TiiiUtS.  prcscnt  locality  in  active  eastern  spot, 

a=ffi~,rie  Street _ ^ _ nUnols.  Covering  all  a^les  of  news.  Earlier  ex- 

mIIom  j  Mlssman  27,  six  years  metro-  perience  in  midwest  and  southeast.  Pre- 

experience.  College  gradu-  fers  eastern,  midwestern  or  southeastern 

experience  and  advance-  location.  Box  514.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

&  Publisher _  Experienced  young  reporter,  28.  CoM^Fc 

Man®  builder.  Fifteen  graduate.  Three  years  on  daily,  weekly, 

rMorH****'  .H^tropolitan  daily.  Splendid  and  radio.  Rewrites,  heads,  proofs;  some 

•^“'"st  fierce  competition,  tre-  inakeiii).  Go  anywhere.  References.  Box 

Tin,-?"*  Ago  36.  Married.  464.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

®®f®''<'ncc8.  Prefer  Eastern  or  - — - T  !  I  ;  T 

f '"die  Western  States.  Box  503,  Editor  Expert  Chief  Photographer— Artist,  knowl- 
•jTiblKher.  edge  engraving:  five  years  on  Daily. 

LIPI^ UKOT-Mva  ST  OR -  Have  car,  camera.  Box  424,  Editor  Sc 

•«fo«thlv  exneru;”!^  _ _ _  Publisher.  _ 


*ork  •  A  — wuere  naru  *  Ne..— 

“Life  R  count.  So  the  heading.  Needs  skilled  handling  for  best  effect.  Man 

up,-*  at  26.”  Full  references  eight  years  in  Far  East,  year  on  news 

luliPf  "'*“***•  H®*  Editor  Sc  Pub-  magazine,  and  frequent  magazine  con- 


Sltiiations  Wanttd 
_ Circulation 

32,  twelve  years’  ezperi- 
ttlitiss  JP®**®* — district  manager  to  cir- 
•fes  "(vn®**®*’  “lid-west  and  New  York 
*ktre  »  ®3,®,  education.  Locate  any- 
kditoe  a  n  V,?"*  references.  Box  609, 
Publisher-  _ 

•ttr*  n!!PS  **  ^®’?  “®ed  Circulation  Man- 
'  KHilPr  ®/**“i*®r  and  promoter.  Box 
’  *’*‘'‘®*  *  Publisher. 


eight  years  in  Far  East,  year  on  news 
magazine,  and  frequent  magazine  con¬ 
tributor,  wants  permanent  connection 
where  unique  background  is  most  useful. 
Far  West  preferred.  Age  30  and  married. 

Box  388.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

Foreign  Post  or  International  connection 
sought  by  young  assistant  publisher,  10 
years  thoroughly  schooled  on  medium 
Eastern  daily.  Feels  he  would  be  asset  in 
newspaper,  radio,  steamship  or  aviation 
transportation  fields.  Excels  in  promo¬ 
tion  and  business  building.  Unmarried. 
Facile  linguist.  Will  entertain  acceptable 
offers.  Box  510,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d.) 

Girl  Reporter — Society  Women’s  Page,  24; 
two  years’  Sunday  features  New  York 
Times;  New  York  vicinity.  Box  422, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Girl  Reporter-Feature  Writer;  age  23; 
magazine  and  weekly  experience.  At¬ 
tractive,  aggressive.  Want  daily  news¬ 
paper  job-— leg  work,  desk  or  column. 
Metropolitan  area.  Box  432,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. _ 

I  can  do  Itl  Reporting,  rew-rite,  leg  work, 
features.  Weekly  experience,  college 
trained.  25.  facile  writer.  Box  421,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

Labor  News  and  Editorial  Man — four  years’ 
experience;  good  education.  Willing  and 
capable  worker.  Box  427,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lislier. _ _ 

Makeup,  copy-desk,  sports  and  roto.  39,  20 
years’  experience  outstanding  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  small  city  newspapers.  Box  360, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Philadelphia  Coverage:  news,  features,  pix, 
surveys  for  newspapers,  magazines,  agen¬ 
cies.  Box  376,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Photographer  or  darkroom  man,  27 ;  seven 
years’  experience;  managed  department; 
go  anywhere.  Box  369,  Editor  A  Pob- 
lisher. 

Photographer,  25,  married;  five  years  news, 
publicity,  commercial,  some  reporting — 
Ist  Award  1938  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  Contest.  Own  complete  equip¬ 
ment.  Box  366,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mora  SitaatioRS  boHom  ROit  coIrrir  Mor#  SHRotloRt  bottoRi  RRit  coIrrir 


SitRotioRt  WoRfad 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 

Prise-winning  editor-reporter  for  news, 
sports,  desk.  Two  years  metropolitan 
daily  reporting,  4  years  weekly  editing. 
College  graduate,  29,  married.  References. 
Box  513.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Publicist- Reporter,  26,  seeks  position  at 
either.  Two  years’  publicity  experience 
— two  reportorial.  University  graduate, 
.‘•alary  secondary.  Box  504,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. _ 

Reporter-Editor,  23,  now  with  weekly  news 
magazine,  seeks  opportunity  on  daily. 
Exp.  pix,  news,  makeup.  Box  456,  Edi- 
tor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  women’s  or  weekly  editor,  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  31.  Kay  Mott,  932  Pine 
Street,  Phila.,  Penna. 

Reporter — general  or  sports,  (age  25).  Ex¬ 
perience  one  year.  Was  member  of 
American  Track  Team  tnnring  Europe 
1935;  member  of  1936  Olympic  Team. 
University  graduate.  Now  employed.  Box 
377.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Sports  Writer,  Deskman,  age  24;  like  Gal¬ 
ileo,  but  no  carbon.  Nine  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Big'towner  at  heart.  Box  459, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

SitRatioRS  WaRfad 
Mechanical 

Fastest,  gloved  linotyper  in  eonntry.  “Be¬ 
lieve  It  Or  Not”  said  Ripley,  March  4th 
— 7,500  ems.  Ben  Unteimsn,  191  East 
3l8t  Street,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 
MECHANICAL  8UPT.  OR  FOREMAN 

37  years  at  trade.  Age  63.  Union.  Ohsrlea 
F.  Kriegh,  90  Oak  St.,  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH 


QUT^D  TQT  !/■  QT  TLTTRTV 
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X  V-^O.  X  X  XJ— IX  ^  XXX  X  a.  1.  J.  J.  ^J^gy  religiously,  neither  does  hi 

B-.  HDTUTTO  Di^BB  deeply  into  the  ethnic  and  eco: 

By  iUtinUli  HUBB  factors.  He  does  tell  a  connected 

a  graphic,  always  readable,  s 

FROM  the  looks  of  the  desk  this  not  in  the  news  columns.  That’s  a  These  paragraphs  are  no  more  than  the  political  actions  which  arose 

week’s  page  will  be  devoted  to  extra-  truth  that  we  can  commend  to  all  a  glimpse  of  the  wealth  of  newspaper  these  deeper  c^ses— the  things 

curricular  activities  of  New  York  schools  of  journalism.  information  that  Mr.  MacNeil  has  as-  niake  news.  The  reader  who 

newspapermen.  By  The  much  abused  copyreader  has  a  fembled.  His  work  is  not  a  text-  an  evening  or  two  with  Ais  book 

A  Fine  Book  all  the  legends  of  the  chapter  all  to  himself,  in  which  his  book  (it  will  become  required  reading  have  a  well-detailed  picture  of 

bv  a  Workino  worth  to  newspapers  is  we’l  apore-  the  schools,  we  hope),  and  it  is  ideas  and  the  men  who  cli 

Dyo  working  York  papers  dated.  There  ^  never  a  surplu^  of  emphatically  not  a  whitewash  for  Europe  s  m^ic  m  eight  years 

Newspaperman  neither  good  copyreaders,  Mr.  MacNeil  de-  journalism.  It  is  rather  the  confession  the  happy  drumming  of  a  dance 

the  time  nor  the  dares,  voicing  the  sentiments  of  a  ^^ith  of  a  competent  newspaperman  chestra  to  the  crack  and  co 

energy  left  after  their  salaried  jobs  thousand  managing  editors.  The  good  the  validity  and  integrity  of  his  anti-aircraft  shrapnel  oyer  r 

are  done  to  engage  in  other  works—  deskman  makes  the  minimum  number  chosen  profession,  and  it  is  a  job  well  ‘V|nR  darkness,  physical  and 


but  we  have  plain  evidence  that  both  of  necessary  changes  in  the  reporter’s  done. 

time  and  materials  are  available  to  work,  every  change  he  makes  is  an  •  *  • 

those  who  can  use  them.  Some  have  improvement,  and  the  responsibility  IN  QUITE  a  different  tempo  is  ‘"The 

used  them  well.  for  error,  no  matter  what  its  source.  Storm  Breaks,”  by  Frederick  T. 


tellectual. 


used  them  well.  for  error,  no  matter  what  its  source. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  book  pub-  falls  on  his  shoulders.  He  can  make 
lished  this  week  by  Neil  MacNeil,  a  biased  story  so  fair  that  it  will  win 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  New  ihe  praise  of  all  parties  to  a  contro- 


falls  on  his  shoulders.  He  can  make  Birchall,  published  recently  by  the 
a  biased  story  so  fair  that  it  will  win  Viking  Press.  Mr. 


versy  He  is  an  encyclopedia  of  names, 
dates,  ancient  and  modern  history,  the 


assistant  managing  editor  of  the  New  ihe  praise  of  all  parties  to  a  contro-  Birchall  Birchall  had  put  35 
York  Tivies,  “Without  Fear  or  Favor”  versy  He  is  an  encyclopedia  of  names.  Glances  Back  years  into  journalism 
(Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  New  York),  dates,  ancient  and  modern  history,  the  Europe  them 

It  is  a  book  on  journalism,  or  rather,  spelling  of  foreign  proper  nouns  that  on  the  New  York 

on  newspaper  work  as  distinguished  never  crossed  the  ocean  before,  the  Times  and  the  last 

from  theory,  and  it  comes  into  the  silhouettes  of  warships  and  the  organ-  six  on  its  managing  editor’s  dask.  He 
miasmic  atmosphere  of  recent  critical  ization  of  armies.  He  is  the  target  was  eligible  for  retirement,  but  de- 


It  is  a  book  on  journalism,  or  rather,  spelling  of  foreign  proper  nouns  that 
on  newspaper  work  as  distinguished  never  crossed  the  ocean  before,  the 


Storm  Breaks,”  by  Frederick  T.  STILL  ON  extra-curricular 
irchall,  published  recently  by  the  ties,  and  another  Times  man 
Viking  Press.  Mr.  ing  the  light  with  a  reporter 
Birchall  Birchall  had  put  35  the  Herald  T 

Glances  Back  y®®''®  *'’*0  journalism  when  the  Craig  ’Thompson 

at  Europe  ^ o'" 

on  the  New  York  v  l  Raymond  of  the 

Times  and  the  last  aid  Tribune 


When  the 
Gangs  Ruled 
New  York 


orated  in 

‘Gang  Rule  in  New  York — The 


works  like  an  April  breeze.  of  reporters’  wails  when  their  pet  cided  that  he  wanted  another  year  of  of  a  Lawless  Era.”  published  by 

Mr  MacNeil  is  a  working  news-  words  fall  before  his  pencil.  He  is  active  work  in  Europe  before  climb-  Press.  It  is  a  brutally  candid  tak 
paperman.  He  knows  newspaper  suits.  He  gets  hell  ing  to  the  journalistic  shelf.  He  got  an  era  that  few  can  recall  with 

work  and  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  mistakes  that  he  commits  or  his  wish.  'The  one  year  extended  to  faction — an  era  of  crooked  go\  e 

some  in  1940  he  loves  it.  To  him  a  Passes,  and  he  gets  no  credit  when  eight,  and  readers  of  the  Times  will  rampant  disregard  of  law,  and  a 

newspaper  is  a  throbbing,  living  ^^®  S°®®  smoothly.  But  he  is  recall  many  a  splendid  piece  of  re-  rupt  and  complaisant  public, 

entifv  that  a  man  can  love  as  he  indispensable.  porting  and  writing  under  the  Birchall  Raymond  and  Thomnson  wen 


dispensable.  porting  and  writing  under  the  Birchall 

Separate  chapters  are  given  to  the  by-line  during  those  years. 


newspaper  is  a  throbbing,  living  ^^®  S°®®  smoothly.  But  he  is  recall  many  a  splendid  piece  of  re-  rupt  and  complaisant  public, 

entity  that  a  man  can  love  as  he  indispensable.  porting  and  writing  under  the  Birchall  Raymond  and  Thompson  wen 

loves  a  horse  or  a  dog.  He  writes  of  Separate  chapters  are  given  to  the  by-line  during  those  years.  dealing  with  affairs  as  easily  folk 

journalism  as  it  is  conducted  in  well-  managing  editor  and  the  city  editor.  It  is  of  them,  their  pleasures  and  as  the  route  of  a  story  from  tip 
run  offices,  not  from  some  ivory  tower  These,  and  the  treatment  given  to  their  pains,  that  he  writes  in  his  book,  publication  or  even  the  tangled 
surrounded  by  theoretical  precepts  of  foreign  and  Washington  correspond-  At  the  outset,  he  promises  no  secrets  often  hidden  threads  of  interna 

what  should  be  done,  but  sometimes  ence,  financial  editing,  and  the  several  of  his  heart  and  no  revelation  of  diplomacy.  Their  facts  were  gat 

is  not.  critical  departments  are  the  best  ex-  hitherto  untold  tales.  It  is  Mr.  Birch-  over  a  long  period  of  covering 

The  book  is  written  for  the  general  Positions  of  big  league  journalism  as  all’s  credo  that  a  journalist  is  dis-  usually  futile  trials  of  gangstea 
public  rather  than  for  the  writing  i®  actually  practiced  that  have  ever  honest,  unworthy  of  belief,  who  vrrious  felonies,  from  the  ti  ' 
newspaperman,  but  we  can  recom-  Passed  over  this  desk.  Here  are  no  withholds  from  his  daily  stint,  for  in  effairs  like  the  Hines  pro 
mend  it  to  the  latter  without  reserva-  Kondy  dreams  of  what  ought  to  be,  later  publication  to  his  greater  profit,  the  several  pursuits  of  me 


newspaperman,  but  we  can  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  latter  without  reserva- 


r 
r 

I* 


tion.  It  is  a  personally  conducted  trip  ®  clearly  told  story  of  what  actu-  any  matters  worthy  of  publication,  and  vice  racketeering  by  District 
through  a  big  city  newspaper’s  oper-  ^®®  *^®®’^  '^^i®  *®  distinctly  not  one  of  torney  Dewey.  Some  of  the  infoi 

ation  with  plenty  of  sto^  for  ex-  Sports,  too,  come  in  for  admirably  those  books  which  are  sneeringly  dis-  tion.  we  should  say,  has  never  i 

planations  and  questions  by  a  guide  frank  treatment.  The  author  com-  missed  as  “confessions”  by  people  who  printed  in  newspapers,  for  lack 

who  knows  the  story.  We  emphasize  ments  upon  the  improvement  in  die-  don’t  like  newspapers,  it  is  a  parade  substantiation. 

“big  city,”  for  the  pictvu-e  is  drawn  tion  of  sports  reporting  in  recent  of  beautiful  prose  which  rounds  up  Jt  is  an  interesting  book,  som 

with  strokes  that  apply  only  to  the  years,  gives  technical  details  of  the  and  delineates  sharply  the  events  depres<^ing  from  the  thought  that 

biggest  of  big  city  journalism — 64  men  coverage  of  baseball  games,  important  which  led  Europe  from  comparative  conditions  could  prevail  for  the  ‘ 

on  a  copy  desk,  more  than  100  re-  tennis  and  golf  matches,  etc.  He  peace  to  another  regime  of  fang  and  part  of  15  years  in  the  nation’s  1 

porters,  etc.  The  story  isn’t  over-  expresses  resentment  over  the  ex-  claw.  and  richest  city.  The  gangsten 

idealiz^.  Newspapermen  are  shown  ploitation  of  news  columns  in  the  Every  fact  that  this  book  narrates  wealth  quickly  by  their  operatkN 


I 


and  richest  city.  The  gangsten 

Every  fact  that  this  book  narrates  wealth  quickly  by  their  operatkN 


as  human  beinsrs,  and  a  part  of  Ae  interest  of  professional  sports,  and  fi^s  apt^ared  in  news  dispatches,  and  bootleg  liouor,  needled  beer,  pi 
daily  miracle  they  are  described  as  blames  newspaper  managements  as  Mr.  Birchall  with  justifiable  pride  tion.  gambling,  management  of 
performing  is  getting  out  the  news  on  much  as  the  promoter  beneficiaries  quotes  some  of  his  own  which  were  labor  unions  and  employers’  s 
time  and  with  a  high  average  of  for  this  Frankenstein  monster.  He  singularly  prophetic  long  in  advance  tjons.  They  had  powerful  po 
accuraev  in  the  face  of  human  falli-  also  deals  candidly  with  the  gossip  of  the  events  they  foresaw.  He  wit-  allies  who  could  ruin  an  honak 
bility.  Neither  are  they  sculptured  as  about  subsidization  of  sports  writers,  nessed  as  a  front  row  spectator  most  or  a  zealous  public  servant  Se 
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